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Exercise 

A  CLASS  DEBATE 


Outline 

KENNETH  L.  M.  PRAY 

i.  Its  Purpose  and  Value.  Every  teacher  is 
at  times  confronted  with  the  problem  of  devising 
means  to  secure  or  regain  the  interest  of  her 
pupils.  Even  in  the  best  regulated  schools  there 
are  days  when  enthusiasm  lags.  It  is  then  that 
some  change  of  exercise  must  be  found,  which  will 
stimulate  the  self-activity  of  the  pupils  ;  for  self¬ 
activity  is  the  direct  road  to  interest.  In  the 
following  pages  such  an  exercise  is  discussed.  It 
may  be  used  in  almost  any  recitation,  in  geography, 
history,  language,  civil  government  or  reading, 
but  wherever  used  it  will  constitute  essentially  a 
reading  lesson,  and  it  may,  therefore,  properly  be 
discussed  here. 

A  class  debate,  obviously,  is  valuable  for  other 
reasons  than  that  given  above.  It  furnishes  the 
intelligent  teacher  a  powerful  means  of  developing 
the  logical  faculty  of  her  pupils,  of  training  their 
judgment  and  of  strengthening  their  confidence  in 
themselves.  It  is  a  striking  test  of  their  ability  to 
think  quickly  and  accurately  and  to  express  them¬ 
selves  intelligently.  Other  purposes  and  values 
will  appear  from  time  to  time. 
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2.  The  Teacher’s  Part.  Though  the  debate 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  the  result  of  the 
students’  own  efforts  and  enterprise,  much  of  its 
value,  naturally,  will  depend  upon  the  direction 
which  is  given  to  it  by  the  teacher.  In  a  short 
preliminary  talk  to  the  pupils,  or  a  conversation 
with  them,  the  teacher  should  lead  them  to  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  a  debate  is,  how  it 
should  be  carried  on,  what  are  the  characteristics 
of  a  good  debate  and  other  matters  that  will  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  to  teacher  and  pupil.  She  should 
tell  them,  first  of  all,  that  in  a  debate  only  one 
person  can  speak  at  a  time,  and  no  one  can  speak 
twice  until  all  the  others  have  had  opportunity  to 
be  heard  once ;  that  it  is  discourteous  for  listeners 
to  interrupt  the  speaker ;  that  each  speaker  is 
allotted  a  certain  time  in  which  to  make  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  whether  these 
are  finished  or  not,  he  must  give  way  to  another. 
This  will  emphasize  the  necessity  of  knowing 
clearly  what  one  wishes  to  say,  and  of  saying  it 
as  briefly  and  as  plainly  as  possible. 

Every  member  of  the  class  should  be  given  an 
opportunity,  at  least  in  the  first  one  of  these  dis¬ 
cussions,  to  express  his  opinion ;  and  in  order  to 
have  the  first  debate  as  free  and  voluntary  as 
possible,  it  will  probably  be  well  to  allow  each 
pupil  to  speak  upon  the  side  of  the  question  in 
which  he  really  believes,  even  though  all  may  take 
the  same  side.  In  such  a  case,  the  teacher  should 
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take  the  opportunity  to  state  some  of  the  points 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question. 

On  another  occasion,  the  teacher  or  the  class 
may  appoint  two  leaders,  who  will  choose  helpers 
alternately  from  among  the  other  members  until 
all  are  chosen.  Rarely  it  may  be  of  advantage  for 
the  class  to  choose  their  best  debaters  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  in  the  contest.  This  is  beneficial  only 
as  setting  the  goal  toward  which  all  may  aspire, 
and  if  used  too  frequently  will  be  discouraging 
and  harmful. 

3.  Preparation.  The  question  should  be 
chosen  with  care,  although,  if  possible,  the  ideas 
of  the  members  of  the  class  should  be  accepted. 
It  is  probable  that  they  will  suggest  questions  in 
which  they  will  take  the  greatest  interest  and, 
therefore,  which  will  produce  the  most  lively  and 
profitable  debate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher 
should  use  her  discretion  to  prevent  the  choice  of 
a  subject  which  is  interesting  to  but  a  few,  or  is 
too  deep  or  remote  to  be  profitably  discussed  by 
the  class. 

In  the  preliminary  talk  upon  the  debate,  it  will 
be  well  for  the  teacher  to  state  the  question  in 
good  form  and  suggest  different  points  of  view 
from  which  it  could  be  discussed,  thus  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  interest  as  many  of  the  pupils  as  possible 
to  take  the  initiative  in  the  debate.  It  is  probable 
that  at  least  in  the  first  of  the  debates  not  more 
than  one  or  two  members  will  be  prepared  with 
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really  original  ideas,  the  others  being  content  to 
follow  their  lead  and,  in  many  cases,  doubtless,  to 
express  the  same  ideas. 

4.  Conduct  of  the  Debate.  When  the  whole 
class  is  to  take  part,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  direct  the  discussion  by  acting  as  an 
informal  presiding  officer,  as  well  as  judge.  At 
first,  if  the  first  plan  mentioned  in  Section  3  is 
adopted,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  call  for 
volunteers.  Each  speaker  should  be  allowed  not 
more  than  two  or  three  minutes.  When  all  these 
volunteers  have  spoken,  the  teacher  should  call 
on  the  other  members  of  the  class,  one  by  one,  to 
express  their  ideas,  until  all  have  spoken.  If 
sides  have  been  chosen  previously,  one  speaker 
on  the  affirmative  side  should  be  called  on, 
and  then  one  on  the  negative,  until  all  have 
spoken.  In  this  case,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
plan  of  the  more  formal  debate,  it  may  perhaps  be 
interesting  to  ask  the  negative  side  to  choose  one 
of  their  number  to  reply  to  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ments  presented  by  the  affirmative,  and  then  allow 
the  affirmative  side  to  elect  one  of  their  number 
to  reply  to  this  rebuttal. 

The  teacher,  as  judge,  will  be  required  to  give 
a  decision,  but  this  need  not  be  given  in  such  a 
way  that  either  side  will  be  greatly  disappointed. 
It  should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
strong  points  shown  by  all  the  speakers,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvement.  The  latter,  probably, 
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at  first,  would  be  of  greater  benefit  if  not  given  to 
individuals.  But  if  you  can  lead  your  pupils  to 
see  that  the  helpful  criticisms  are  usually  not 
compliments,  but  suggestions  for  improvement, 
they  may  receive  your  statement  of  their  short¬ 
comings  as  willingly  as  any  other  part  of  your 
remarks. 

5.  The  Introduction.  Having  explained  that 
a  debate  is  an  orderly  argument  for  and  against 
any  plan  or  proposition,  the  teacher  may  tell  the 
class  the  scheme  which  he  has  chosen  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  class  debate.  Of  course,  many  of  the 
facts  concerning  the  nature  and  conduct  of  the 
debate  may  be  drawn  from  the  pupils  by  skilful 
questioning  and  by  encouraging  their  discussion  ; 
in  fact,  their  answers  may  determine,  in  many 
cases,  the  special  plan  to  be  followed. 

6.  The  Question.  When  the  details  are  fairly 
well  understood,  call  for  suggestions  as  to  the 
question  to  be  discussed.  If  several  of  those 
suggested  seem  suitable,  allow  the  class,  by  a 
vote,  to  choose  the  one  which  would  be  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  them.  If  none  of  those  suggested^  is 
desirable,  propose  some  questions  yourself.  Re¬ 
member  that  after  all  the  important  thing  is  to 
make  the  debate,  as  far  as  possible,  a  voluntary 
and  recreative  exercise ;  by  stimulating  self-activ¬ 
ity  in  the  children,  you  are  necessarily  stimu¬ 
lating  their  interest,  and  to  that  extent  you  are 
securing  the  greatest  value  from  the  exercise. 
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Having  chosen  a  general  topic  for  discussion, 
express  it  in  debate  or  question  form.  Suppose 
the  idea  suggested  by  the  last  paragraph  of  Pat¬ 
rick  Henry’s  speech  (see  Vol.  Ill,  p.  3°3) 
chosen  :  “  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death  !  ” 
The  question  may  be  stated  in  a  number  of 
different  ways,  of  which  two  are  preferable : 
<<  Resolved,  That  it  is  better  to  give  up  one’s  life 
for  one’s  country  than  to  endure  oppression ;  ”  and, 
“  Is  death  for  one’s  country  actually  preferable  to 
the  endurance  of  wrongs  or  of  oppression  ?  ” 

Having  stated  the  question  in  one  of  these 
forms,  or  in  some  other  simple  way,  ask  those 
members  of  the  class  who  would  answer  yes  to 
this  question,  to  raise  their  hands.  These  pupils 
who  decide  in  the  affirmative  will  uphold  the 
affirmative  side.  Call  for  negative  votes,  and 
assign  these  members  to  the  negative  side  of  the 
question.  Be  sure  that  all  pupils  are  assigned  to 
one  side  or  the  other. 

It  is  usually  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  ex¬ 
plain  with  some  care,  to  a  class  of  this  kind,  that 
it  is  not  so  often  the  number  of  arguments  that 
wins  debates,  as  it  is  the  strength  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  the  reasons  given  for  them.  Impress 
them  with  the  fact  that  the  mere  expression  of 
opinion  is  not  argument ;  to  become  so  it  must  be 
supported  by  evidence  and  illustrations. 

7.  Final  Remarks.  This  preliminary  discus¬ 
sion  may  all  be  crowded  into  a  half  of  the  recita- 
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tion  period  preceding  the  one  given  up  to  the 
debate.  Not  a  long  time  should  be  given  for 
preparation ;  indeed,  after  the  first  one  of  these 
debates,  which,  of  course,  will  be  largely  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  the  pupils  with  the  idea 
of  debate,  impromptu  discussions  are  sometimes 
profitable  ;  they  train  the  judgment  and  the  reason 
to  act  quickly  and  directly. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  if  the  first  one  or  two 
debates  do  not  move  as  smoothly  and  successfully 
as  you  wish.  The  members  of  your  class  will 
soon  feel  little  hesitation  in  rising  to  express  their 
opinions,  and  will  find  pleasure  in  matching  their 
wits  against  those  of  their  fellows.  This  self- 
confidence  should  be  reflected  in  all  their  recita¬ 
tions,  to  the  great  advantage  of  their  school  work. 

8.  The  Debate.  On  the  following  day,  when 
the  class  is  called,  the  pupils  should  be  so  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  exercise  that  the  debate  can  start  off 
without  delay.  The  teacher  states  the  question  : 
“Is  it  better  to  die  for  one’s  country  than  to  live 
under  oppression  ?  ”  An  affirmative  speaker  is 
called  on  (or  is  selected  from  volunteers,  as  you 
see  fit).  He  is  given  not  over  two  or  three 
minutes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  class.  If  he 
hesitates,  or  appears  embarrassed,  or  is  unable  to 
find  words  in  which  to  express  his  ideas,  the 
teacher  may  often  help  him  by  an  encouraging 
word  or  gesture.  Especially  on  the  first  trial,  do 
not  make  the  exercise  so  formal  that  it  frightens 
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the  pupils,  and,  above  all,  make  no  harsh  criti¬ 
cisms  that  would  lead  the  pupil  to  fear  to  take 
part  in  another  exercise.  When  the  affirmative 
speaker  has  finished,  call  on  some  one  to  represent 
the  negative  side,  allowing  him,  if  he  has  need, 
the  same  liberties  and  assistance  that  you  offered 
his  opponent.  Thus,  proceed  through  the  class, 
calling  alternately  for  affirmative  and  negative 
remarks. 

9.  The  Argument.  In  the  following  paragraphs 
are  given  the  outline  of  a  supposed  debate  upon 
the  subject  chosen.  It  is  merely  an  outline.  It 
is  far  briefer  than  any  which  your  class  would 
probably  produce,  but  it  will  serve  as  a  guide  for 
our  further  study. 

AFFIRMATIVE 

(1)  Men  live  to  make 
themselves  and  others 
happy.  This  happiness 
can  not  be  attained  if  men 
must  live  always  in  fear  of 
oppression  or  injustice. 


(2)  A  country  can  not 
grow  or  progress  if  it  is  not 
free  and  independent.  His¬ 
tory  shows  that  to  become 
free,  it  must  fight,  and  in 
this  fighting,  men  must  give 
up  their  lives. 


NEGATIVE 

(1)  War  never  yet  ac¬ 
complished  anything.  It 
does  not  prove  the  right  of 
any  cause.  It  takes  away 
able-bodied  men,  whose 
death  leaves  the  same  bur¬ 
den  as  before,  to  be  borne 
by  others. 

(2)  Endurance  of  a 
wrong,  or  oppression, 
teaches  patience  and 
contentment.  In  time, 
these  wrongs  would  be 
righted  or  outgrown. 
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(3)  Even  under  the  most 
oppressive  conditions,  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  live 
and  do  good  and  be  happy, 
if  he  is  patient  and  cheer¬ 
ful. 

(4)  It  requires  greater 
courage,  and  of  a  higher 
type,  to  resist  an  evil  and 
fight  against  it  persistently 
in  peace,  than  it  does  to  of¬ 
fer  up  your  life  in  battle, 
and  it  usually  does  more 
good. 

(5)  It  is  better  to  live  for 
one’s  country,  always  striv¬ 
ing  to  make  it  better  and 
stronger  and  freer,  than  it 
is  to  die  for  jt. 

10.  The  Decision.  Before  reading  this  section 
further,  look  over  the  arguments  presented  on 
both  sides,  and  determine  for  yourself  which  side 
has  the  stronger  case.  For  the  sake  of  study,  we 
have  supposed  that  the  two  sides  have  presented 
nearly  the  same  number  of  points.  This  necessi¬ 
tates  judging  more  closely  the  relative  merits  of 
the  arguments.  As  a  beginning,  let  us  summarize 
the  two  lines  of  argument : 

The  Affirmative .  The  purpose  of  man’s  life  is 
to  be  prosperous  and  happy.  He  can  not  secure 
these  blessings  under  oppression.  He  can  not 


(3)  It  was  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary,  as  Patrick  Henry 
said,  that  the  Americans 
should  go  to  war,  because 
they  had  used  argument, 
entreaty,  remonstrance, 
supplication,— all  to  no 
effect. 

(4)  They  were  really 
fighting  in  self-defense,  for 
Great  Britain  had  sent  a 
force  here  and  was  threat¬ 
ening  constantly  greater 
interference  and  oppres¬ 
sion. 
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rid  himself  of  oppression  without  fighting,  and  in 
fighting  he  must  often  give  up  his  life. 

The  Negative.  It  is  a  waste  of  power  for  men 
to  give  up  their  lives  in  battle.  Furthermore,  to 
endure  wrongs  is  good  for  men,  because  it  teaches 
patience  and  cheerfulness  under  persecution.  It 
requires  greater  courage,  and  of  a  higher  type,  to 
fight  a  country’s  moral  battles  than  to  fight  its 
physical  battles. 

Notice  how  much  more  compact  and  concen¬ 
trated  is  the  argument  of  the  negative.  Wh:le  it 
does  not  cover  so  much  ground,  in  the  field  which 
it  does  cover  it  is  almost  conclusive.  Notice, 
also,  that  the  level  of  the  argument  of  the  negative 
is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  affirmative,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  arguments  of  the  negative  depend 
upon  our  acceptance  of  the  highest  Christian  mo¬ 
tives,  while  the  arguments  of  the  affirmative  appeal 
to  less  worthy  motives  and  are  essentially  selfish. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  arguments  of  the 
negative  are  weaker  than  those  of  the  affirmative  ; 
that  is,  they  are  more  theoretical,  less  practical. 
The  affirmative  has  appealed  to  history  in  one 
case,  and  throughout  its  argument  it  has  depended 
more  upon  fact  than  theory ;  but  notice  that  it 
has  not  supplied  enough  historical  illustrations  of 
its  points  to  make  its  case  conclusive.  When  it 
says  that  history  shows  that  to  become  free  a 
country  must  fight,  the  affirmative  could  have 
greatly  strengthened  its  case  by  showing  impor- 
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tant  instances  in  the  past  where  countries  have 
been  obliged  to  fight  for  freedom,  and  by  chal¬ 
lenging  the  negative  to  cite  one  instance  in  which 
freedom  was  gained  without  such  a  contest.  In 
citing  the  case  of  the  Americans  at  the  time  in 
which  Patrick  Henry  was  speaking  and  working, 
the  affirmative  should  have  shown  that  this  was 
not  an  isolated  instance  ;  but  was  typical  of  a  great 
number  of  instances  in  history.  As  the  argument 
stands  now,  it  is  unrelated  to  the  question,  since 
we  are  not  debating  a  particular  time  or  place  or 
issue,  but  a  general  principle.  The  same  fault 
may  be  found  with  the  fourth  argument  of  the 
affirmative,  which  is  connected  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  only  as  any  single  illustration  would  be,  but 
really  has  no  strength  in  itself  unless  definitely 
applied  as  an  illustration.  If  the  affirmative  had 
been  content  to  rely  upon  the  historical  facts, 
showing  always  the  necessity  for  fighting,  and  had 
supported  its  argument  with  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  from  history,  it  probably  would  have  secured 
the  decision. 

Notice,  also,  that  neither  side  in  this  discussion 
has  seen  fit  to  answer  definitely  any  argument  put 
forward  by  its  opponent.  Each  might  have 
strengthened  its  case  decidedly  by  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  weak  points  in  the  argument  of  the 
other.  For  instance,  suppose  the  affirmative  had 
combated  the  proposition  that  “war  never  yet 
accomplished  anything,”  by  citing  the  case  of 
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wars  in  the  past  which  apparently  settled  great 
issues  and  determined  the  course  of  civilization. 
The  first  argument  of  the  negative  would  have 
been  decidedly  weakened,  if  not  overthrown.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  negative  had  directed  its 
fire  against  the  second  argument  of  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  “  A  country  can  not  grow  or  progress  if  it  is 
not  free  and  independent,”  and  had  been  able  to 
show  an  historical  case  in  which  that  principle 
did  not  hold,  such  as  that  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  affirmative  would  have  had  to  devote 
part  of  its  time,  at  least,  to  bolstering  up  that 
argument  and  producing  evidence  to  support  it. 
This  would  have  weakened  its  attack  and  would 
have  offset  to  a  certain  extent  the  gain  which  it 
secured  by  attacking  the  first  argument  of  the 
negative. 

This  short  paragraph  may  give  an  idea  of  the 
importance  and  value  of  a  well-conducted  rebuttal. 
However,  it  should  be  understood  that  it  is  not 
wise,  as  a  general  rule,  to  attack  all  the  arguments 
of  an  opponent,  good  and  bad,  strong  and  weak, 
or  to  attempt  to  overthrow  them.  There  never 
was  a  question  proposed  on  which  there  were  not 
good  arguments,  and  unanswerable  ones,  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  The  decision  in  favor  of  a 
policy  almost  always  depends  on  the  relative 
weight  of  the  arguments.  It  is  better  to  admit 
tacitly  the  strength  of  one  side  of  an  opponent’s 
position,  and  offset  this  strength  by  emphasizing 
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the  strong  points  of  your  own  case.  The  rule, 
then,  is — offset  your  opponent's  strong  argu¬ 
ments  by  stronger  ones,  and  attack  his  weak 
points. 

These  remarks  may  show  how  easily  the  decision 
may  be  shifted  from  one  side  to  the  other  by 
careful  analysis  of  the  arguments.  It  may  be  a 
profitable  exercise  for  the  class  to  go  over  the  argu¬ 
ments  as  presented  by  themselves,  and  see  which 
ones  are  strongest  and  what  the  result  would  have 
been  if  others  which  are  suggested  had  been  made, 
or  if,  in  rebuttal,  certain  things  had  been  said. 

But  remember,  also,  that  the  arguments  and 
rebuttal  are  not  the  only  matters  to  be  considered 
in  a  debate  of  this  kind.  The  arrangement  of  the 
arguments,  their  presentation,  the  clearness  of  the 
language,  the  impressiveness  of  the  illustrations 
chosen,  the  general  delivery  of  the  argument,  all 
are  important  matters  to  be  considered,  for  a 
debater  is  successful  only  to  the  extent  that  he 
persuades,  and  all  of  these  matters  are  important 
influences  in  the  persuasion  of  the  judge.  In  fact, 
the  ready  speaker,  with  graceful  delivery  and 
pleasing  appearance,  may  often  secure  far  greater 
attention  from  the  jury,  and  to  that  extent  impress 
it  more  favorably,  than  a  less  fluent  speaker, 
whose  arguments  are  conclusive  and  are  arranged 
in  the  most  perfect  form.  So  this  debate  exercise 
may  be  related  not  only  to  the  literary  phase  of 
the  reading  class,  but  to  the  oral  phase  as  well, 
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and  is  a  good  test  of  the  progress  of  the  class  in 
both  of  these  lines. 

n.  Summary  and  Conclusion.  To  sum¬ 
marize,  the  debate  should  be  prepared  with  regard 
to  five  points,  and  should  be  judged  upon  the 
same:  (i)  Argument;  (2)  arrangement  of  argu¬ 
ment;  (3)  rebuttal;  (4)  presentation  of  argu¬ 
ments  ;  (5)  delivery. 

12.  Some  Suggestions.  The  following  list 
contains  a  number  of  questions  which  might  arise 
or  are  suitable  for  discussion  in  different  classes. 
The  wide-awake  teacher  and  her  pupils  will  be 
able  to  find  innumerable  others,  perhaps  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  for  their  own  use. 

Resolved,  That  the  orator  has  accomplished 
more  in  the  world  than  the  soldier. 

Resolved,  That  quickness  is  more  desirable  than 
strength. 

Resolved,  That  prose  is  a  stronger  force  in  de¬ 
termining  character  and  conduct  than  poetry. 

Resolved,  That  fiction  is  more  powerful  than 
drama. 

Resolved,  That  city  life  is  preferable  to  country 
life. 

Resolved,  That  agriculture  has  been  a  greater 
factor  in  civilization  than  manufacturing. 

Resolved,  That  the  ability  to  read  is  more  bene¬ 
ficial  than  a  knowledge  of  history. 

Resolved,  That  the  study  of  history  is  more 
valuable  than  the  study  of  mathematics. 
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Resolved,  That  a  locality’s  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  is  a  more  important  factor  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  than  the  climate. 

Resolved,  That  an  agricultural  country  has 
more  possibilities  than  a  manufacturing  country. 

Resolved,  That  iron  is  a  more  valuable  metal  to 
a  country  than  gold. 

Resolved,  That  steam  has  conferred  greater 
benefits  than  electricity. 

Resolved,  That  the  locomotive  has  rendered 
more  important  services  than  the  stationary  engine. 

Resolved,  That  Washington  was  a  greater  gen¬ 
eral  than  Napoleon. 

Resolved,  That  Washington  was  a  greater 
American  than  Lincoln. 

Resolved,  That  Robert  E.  Lee  was  a  more 
admirable  military  leader  than  Grant. 

Resolved,  That  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  a 
greater  hero  than  Grant. 

Resolved,  That  it  would  have  been  better  for 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  to  have  remained  under 
English  control  than  to  have  asserted  their  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Resolved,  That  it  would  have  been  better  for 
America  if  France  had  secured  control,  than  it 
was  for  England  to  do  so. 
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THOROUGHNESS  IN  READING 


Untro&uction 

We  have  now  considered,  in  the  preceding  Ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  several  volumes,  the  elements  of 
literary  reading.  We  have  studied  the  story  and 
learned  how  to  interpret  it ;  we  have  learned  what 
is  meant  by  intensive  reading  in  our  methods  of 
mastering  thought ;  we  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  structure  of  poetry  and  have  learned  to 
appreciate  its  beauties  ;  we  have  met  with  various 
qualities  of  style  and  learned  how  an  author  shows 
his  power,  and  we  have  seen  how  the  personality 
of  the  writer  shines  through  his  work.  It  remains 
for  us  now  to  combine  this  knowledge  and  apply 
it  to  one  selection,  for  these  exercises  have  been 
planned  to  move  in  a  spiral  and  produce  a  cumu¬ 
lative  effect  by  passing  over  the  same  selection 
again  and  again.  While  the  elements  of  a  com¬ 
plete  reading  lesson  must  be  given  one  by  one,  yet 
each  day  should,  in  a  sense,  combine  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  have  preceded.  In  the  completed 
study  of  any  selection,  we  need  not  observe  the 
order  which  the  exercises  have  followed. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  thorougn- 
ness  in  reading,  let  us  apply  our  methods  to 
the  little  poem,  The  Daffodils ,  on  page  32  of 
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Volume  IV.  Read  first  the  comments  on  pages 
33-35  of  Volume  IV. 


XTbe  BafEobUs 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 

1.  First  Reading.  A  first  reading  of  the  poem 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  person  and  the  incident : 
The  poet  wandered  beside  the  lake  and  saw  a  host 
of  golden  flowers  stretching  in  never-ending  line 
along  the  shore,  resembling  the  stars  that  shine  and 
twinkle  in  the  milky-way  ;  they  danced  more  glee¬ 
fully  than  the  waves  and  he  grew  happy  in  their 
company ;  the  remembrance  remained  with  him, 
for  afterward  when,  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  he  saw 
the  daffodils  with  his  “inward  eye,”  they  filled 
his  heart  with  pleasure. 

2.  Second  Reading.  The  poet’s  love  of  beauty, 
his  gentleness  and  thoughtfulness,  his  joy  and 
pensiveness,  are  all  to  be  gathered  from  a  second 
reading,  and  at  that  time  we  can  profitably  learn 
something  of  him  and  his  nature.  (See  Volume 
IV,  page  295.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  The  Daffodils 
is  altogether  characteristic  of  Wordsworth,  in  his 
gentleness,  delicacy  and  his  remarkable  love  for 
nature.  It  appears  that  this  is  a  poem  whose 
inner  meaning  will  be  apparent  only  to  those  who, 
like  the  poet,  have  their  hours  for  pensive  musing 
or  to  whom  sickness  or  trouble  comes  and  com¬ 
pels  them  to  live  largely  in  their  thoughts. 
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3.  Third  Reading.  A  third  reading  gives  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  most  charming  picture  to  any  one  with 
imagination — the  lake-side,  the  trees,  the  bay  and 
its  grassy  margin  against  which  the  sparkling 
waves  are  lapping,  and  back  of  them,  if  one  knows 
Wordsworth  and  his  home,  the  towering  mountains 
of  the  lake  region.  (See  Illustrations,  Volume  I, 
page  214,  and  Volume  IV,  page  122.  )  In  such  a 
scene,  place  the  golden 
daffodils. 

4.  Fourth  Reading. 
Now  it  is  possible  to 
read  the  poem  intensive  - 
ly,  to  give  to  each  word 
its  specific  meaning. 

“Daffodil”  If  we  have 
never  seen  a  daffodil, 
half  the  beauty  of  the 
poem  is  lost  for  us.  We 
think  of  a  yellow  flower 
and  are  satisfied ;  but  to 
one  who  has  seen  the  daf¬ 
fodil  (narcissus  or  jon¬ 
quil)  nodding  its  bell¬ 
shaped  corolla  among 
its  dark  green,  lance-like 
leaves,  the  idea  is  much  more  vivid.  A  picture 
of  the  flower,  even  a  simple  outline  drawing  like 
the  one  here,  will  give  a  clearer  idea  than  any 
description  can  give. 
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“  Milky-way.”  This  is  the  common  name  for  the 
galaxy,  the  irregular  band  of  light,  which  on  any 
clear  night  may  be  seen  stretching  across  the  sky. 
It  nearly  encircles  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens, 
but  is  not  regular  in  outline  and  is  in  some  places 
interrupted  by  dark  tracts.  Sir  William  Herschel 
found,  with  his  telescope,  that  the  galaxy  is  really 
a  collection  of  innumerable  stars  so  far  away  that 
they  are  indistinguishable  to  the  naked  eye. 
Together  they  shine  with  a  diffused  light  that 
appears  to  us  as  the  Milky  Way.  Wordsworth’s 
daffodils  were  too  numerous  to  count — the  general 
effect  was  that  of  a  broad  band  of  gold  wavering 
and  glittering  in  the  sun. 

“Sprightly.”  How  much  life  this  word  adds  to 
the  picture !  It  was  a  sunny  day  and  a  brisk  breeze 
was  blowing,  else  the  dance  had  not  been  sprightly. 

“ Jocund  '.”  This  is  a  poetic  word  whose  sound 
adds  to  the  charm  of  the  line.  Consult  the  dic¬ 
tionary  to  see  how  other  poets  have  used  it. 

5.  Structure.  The  Daffodils  has  four  stanzas 
of  six  lines  each.  The  first  four  lines  rhyme 
alternately,  the  last  two  form  a  couplet.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  five  or  six  different  places 
monosyllables  are  made  to  rhyme  with  the  last 
syllables  of  longer  words,  and  that  in  the  third 
stanza,  the  second  rhyme  is  somewhat  forced. 
Alliteration  is  not  used  to  intensify  the  musical 
effect,  nor  are  there  other  rhymes  than  those  at 
the  ends  of  the  lines. 
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The  scansion  of  the  first  stanza  may  be  marked 
as  follows  : 

“  I  wan'  |  dered  lone'  |  ly  as'  |  a  cloud' 

That  floats'  |  on  high'  |  o'er  vales'  |  and  hills', 

When  all'  |  at  once'  |  I  saw'  |  a  crowd', 

A  host'  |  of  gold'  |  en  daf'  |  fodils' ; 

Beside'  |  the  lake,'  |  beneath'  |  the  trees', 

Fluttering  |  and  danc'  |  ing  in'  |  the  breeze'." 

This  shows  that  the  stanza  is  iambic  tetram¬ 
eter,  and  that  the  meter  is  perfectly  regular,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  last  verse  begins  with  a  trochaic 
foot.  In  order  to  scan  this  properly,  one  syllable 
must  be  elided  from  the  word  fluttering. 

From  the  word  continuous  in  the  next  stanza  a 
syllable  must  be  elided,  and  again  the  last  verse 
begins  with  a  trochaic  foot. 

The  third  stanza  is  perfectly  regular,  but  a  rigid 
scansion  will  interfere  with  both  the  melody  and 
the  meaning,  as  can  be  noticed  especially  in  the 
third  verse. 

The  fourth  stanza  is  regular. 

6.  Style.  Wordsworth's  peculiar  phrasal  power 
is  vividly  shown  in  this  little  poem,  and  also  the 
fact  that  it  is  from  nature  that  most  of  his  tropes 
are  drawn.  “  I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud  that 
floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills,"  “  Continuous 
as  the  stars  that  shine  and  twinkle  on  the  milky- 
way,"  “  Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee," 
“That  inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude," 
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are  phrases  that  can  not  be  forgotten.  There  are 
other  phrases  which  are  effective  without  being 
figurative. 

Wordsworth’s  descriptive  power  has  already 
been  alluded  to  in  a  preceding  section,  but  it  is 
worth  while  to  consider  it  more  carefully,  for  it 
is  rarely  the  case  that  a  poem  paints  a  charming 
picture  more  brilliantly.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
visualize  it. 

Iambic  tetrameter  is  not  considered  the  most 
musical  of  meters,  and  is  the  one  that  may  be 
harsh  and  almost  unpleasant.  But  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  poem,  the  words  are  chosen  so  happily  and 
arranged  in  such  melodious  sequence,  the  rhymes 
are  so  clear,  and  the  meter  is  so  broken  by  light 
accents,  that  the  result  is  a  charming  whole. 

The  attention  of  the  class  should  be  called  to 
the  many  lines  in  which  the  force  of  the  accent 
is  destroyed  by  the  grouping  of  words  necessary  to 
make  good  sense ;  to  the  number  of  instances  in 
which  by  the  use  of  monosyllables  the  accent  is 
sometimes  passed  entirely  over  a  foot.  As  part  of 
the  musical  charm  of  the  poem  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  harmonious  adaptation  of  all  its  phrases 
to  the  idea.  There  are  no  unmusical  words,  no 
guttural  sounds,  nothing  out  of  harmony  with  the 
beautiful  lake-side  scene  and  delicate  sentiment. 

If  the  reader  can  feel  the  loneliness  of  the  wan¬ 
dering  poet,  the  joy  that  the  beautiful  daffodils 
pohred  into  his  soul,  and  can  think  of  the  long 
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future  in  which  such  a  picture  would  fill  him  with 
pleasure,  then  the  emotional  power  of  the  poet  is 
manifest. 

The  real  sentiment  is  one  of  quiet  joy  in  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  of  confidence  in  the  power 
of  nature  to  sooth  mankind.  It  is  part  of  the 
“various  language”  which  Mother  Nature  speaks 
to  those  who  hold  “communion  with  her  visible 
forms.” 

7.  Caution.  Having  studied  the  poem  in  all 
these  varied  lights,  read  it  once  or  twice  more 
until  the  sentiment  is  your  own.  As  we  have 
often  suggested,  there  always  is  a  possibility  of 
destroying  the  very  spirit  we  wish  to  aid,  when  we 
go  deeply  into  the  analysis  of  such  an  artistic 
creation  as  The  Daffodils.  It  is  only  by  the 
keenest  appreciation  of  the  perfection  of  the  work 
itself  that  a  teacher  can  hope  to  know  when  he 
is  exceeding  the  natural  limitations  and  creating  in 
his  class  a  feeling  of  repulsion.  If  at  any  time  it 
appears  that  the  children  have  wearied  of  a  poem, 
the  study  should  be  stopped  at  once  and  some¬ 
thing  else  substituted.  Yet  the  great  variety  of 
topics  suggested  in  this  lesson  makes  it  possible  to 
continue  the  work  longer  than  if  the  studies  were 
confined  to  a  few  lines  of  interest.  Real  literature 
carries  with  it  a  great  moral  uplift.  Its  function 
is  to  enliven  existence  with  greater  esthetic  pleas¬ 
ure,  to  widen  the  intellectual  horizon  and  to 
quicken  and  vivify  our  appreciation  of  tr\ith  and 
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goodness.  Methods  of  study  are  valuable  only  as 
they  put  individuals  into  that  receptive  condition 
where  they  may  best  profit  by  the  moral  uplift. 
Such  being  the  case,  any  method  is  bad  which 
creates  a  dislike  for  reading,  a  carping  spirit,  or  a 
distrust  of  the  reality  of  the  inspiration  that  liter¬ 
ature  gives.  Every  teacher,  then,  should  scruti¬ 
nize  the  methods  presented  and  should  reject  those 
that  do  not  appeal  to  her  personally.  Moreover, 
those  methods  which  appear  at  the  time  of  inspec¬ 
tion  to  be  excellent  may  be  found  wanting  in 
actual  trial.  Such  being  the  case,  real  teachers 
will  see  the  necessity  of  cultivating  that  fine  spirit 
of  discrimination,  that  intuitive  sense  which  gives 
warning  when  living  instruction  degenerates  into 
profitless  and  exacting  drill. 
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EXPRESSIVE  READING 


i.  Introduction.  Silent  reading  is  selfish, 
while  oral  reading  is  for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of 
others.  The  ordinary  individual  in  daily  life  reads 
but  little  aloud,  and  probably  makes  no  attempt 
whatever  to  improve  his  style  after  he  leaves  the 
schoolroom.  But  the  teacher  is  incessantly  called 
upon  to  read  — to  read  intelligently  and  effectively. 
Accordingly,  few  things  will  contribute  more  to 
his  success  than  the  power  to  read  agreeably.  To 
some  this  power  appears  to  come  naturally,  but 
most  people  acquire  it  only  by  serious  study  and 
continuous  practice. 

Whether  the  teacher  wishes  to  become  himself 
a  good  reader,  or  is  merely  desirous  of  mastering 
the  art  of  teaching  the  subject,  he  will  find  his 
greatest  assistance  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
those  things  which  are  essential  to  pleasing  oral 
expression. 

In  treating  of  these  subjects,  we  shall  discuss 
them  in  a  general  way,  leaving  the  teacher  to  make 
the  particular  application,  though  we  shall  render 
assistance  by  referring  to  selections  in  English  and 
American  Literature .  The  order  in  which  these 
elements  will  be  treated  is  the  natural  order  of 
development. 
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It  is  understood  that  in  almost  every  recitation 
that  has  been  indicated  from  the  beginning  of  this  ' 
course,  time  should  be  given  to  oral  reading,  and  it 
is  not  expected  that  at  any  one  recitation  all  the 
time  will  be  devoted  to  the  single  element  under 
discussion. 

2.  Articulation  and  Enunciation.  Accurate 
articulation  is  necessary.  It  often  happens  that 
while  the  organs  of  speech  are  not  defective  in  any 
way,  yet  the  person  has  to  a  certain  extent  lost 
control  of  them  or  never  has  acquired  skill  in  their 
use.  Small  children  particularly  must  be  given 
definite  instruction  for  forming  the  sounds  which 
are  difficult  for  them.  The  organs  of  speech 
should  be  placed  in  the  proper  position,  and  drill 
in  making  the  sound  should  be  given  until  the 
muscles  respond  readily  whenever  called  upon.  It 
is  often  helpful  to  use  a  hand-mirror  in  work  of 
this  sort,  so  that  the  child  may  himself  see  just 
how  his  organs  of  speech  are  used  in  the  formation 
of  given  sounds.  If  that  plan  is  not  feasible,  the 
pupil  can  be  told  to  watch  his  companions  in  their 
talk.  It  will  occasionally  be  found,  of  course, 
that  the  organs  of  speech  are  defective  and  that 
a  very  slight  surgical  operation  will  remedy  the 
defect,  but  that  is  an  unusual  condition.  Ordina¬ 
rily,  patience  and  practice  will  remedy  the  defects. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  teacher  herself  must 
have  perfect  articulation  ;  otherwise  her  defects 
are  very  apt  to  be  imitated  by  the  pupils. 
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Articulation  is  one  thing ;  enunciation  is  another. 
A  person  articulates  the  sounds  of  a  language  ;  he 
enunciates  the  syllables  and  words.  A  clear  and 
distinct  enunciation  is  as  necessary  as  the  perfect 
articulation  on  which  it  is  based.  Indistinct 
enunciation  comes  from  a  natural  slovenliness 
of  mind,  from  nervousness,  haste  or  over-excite¬ 
ment. 

Any  one  who  can  articulate  correctly  can  acquire 
a  perfect  enunciation.  Knowing  this  fact,  and 
knowing  the  causes  which  lead  to  poor  enuncia¬ 
tion,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  correct  the  faults 
and  give  drill  which  will  overcome  the  carelessness 
or  remove  the  difficulty.  Frequent  drill  in  selected 
stanzas  or  paragraphs  wherein  each  individual 
reads  with  the  special  purpose  of  enunciating 
correctly  is  a  most  satisfactory  method.  It  is  not 
best  to  use  for  this  purpose  selections  of  literary 
value,  those  for  which  it  is  hoped  pupils  will  form 
•a  real  attachment,  because  the  very  nature  of  the 
drill  will  in  time  make  the  selection  unpleasant. 
However,  detached  sentences  from  stories  and 
those  specific  examples  given  in  the  school  readers 
may  always  be  used. 

3.  Emphasis  and  Inflection.  The  primary 
facts  upon  which  rests  intelligibility  in  reading  are 
emphasis  and  inflection.  Let  it  be  said  at  the 
start  that  no  one  can  read  well  who  has  not 
thoroughly  mastered  the  thought  in  the  selection 
he  is  rendering.  If  he  is  compelled  to  search  his 
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mind  for  the  meanings  of  words  or  to  grasp  the 
complete  idea  of  a  sentence,  he  unwittingly  pauses 
and  hesitates  and  confuses  the  ideas  of  his  hearers. 
But  if  the  thought  of  a  selection  is  thoroughly 
mastered,  he  places  the  emphasis  almost  unerr¬ 
ingly  and  by  so  doing  raises  no  conflicting  ideas  in 
the  mind  of  the  listener.  Moreover,  if  the  meaning 
of  a  sentence  is  clear  to  a  reader  his  inflections  are 
ordinarily  correct. 

That  these  powers  of  expression  are  correctly 
used  when  the  reader  has  an  intelligent  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  passage,  throws  much  light  on  the 
teaching  of  reading.  If  a  pupil’s  emphasis  or  his 
inflections  are  wrong,  it  is  probably  because  he 
does  not  understand  what  he  reads.  It  is  useless 
to  tell  him  to  raise  his  voice  at  such  a  point,  or  to 
emphasize  such  a  word  ;  he  may  follow  the  direc¬ 
tions  or  give  a  perfect  imitation  of  a  sentence  as 
he  hears  it,  but  this  does  not  improve  his  subse¬ 
quent  reading.  Knowing  these  facts,  the  teacher 
by  proper  questioning  will  determine  whether  the 
pupil’s  difficulty  lies  in  a  failure  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  certain  words,  or  in  a  failure  to  grasp 
the  idea  of  the  sentence.  When  the  fault,  which¬ 
ever  it  is,  has  been  corrected,  the  pupil’s  voice 
will  naturally  and  unaffectedly  rise  and  fall  or  in¬ 
crease  its  stress  at  the  proper  point.  Imitation 
of  a  teacher’s  best  reading  never  taught  a  pupil 
proper  inflection  or  correct  emphasis,  and  it  al¬ 
most  invariably  results  in  an  artificial  and  highly 
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mechanical  utterance  that  is  often  as  unintelligible 
as  it  is  displeasing. 

Certain  of  the  masterpieces  in  English  and 
American  Literature  are  especially  good  for  drill 
in  these  elements  of  expression,  notably  \  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg  Oration  (III,  22)  ;  Kipling’s  Reces¬ 
sional  (IV,  44)  ;  Longfellow’s  The  Reaper  (IV, 
71)  ;  Burns’s  For  Ay  That  and  Ay  That  (IV, 
187)  ;  and  Irving’s  Westminster  Abbey  (VIII,  42). 

4.  Emotional  States.  A  person  may  read 
with  perfect  inflection  and  the  most  correct  em¬ 
phasis,  yet  fail  altogether  to  convey  the  real 
feeling  of  the  author.  Not  only  must  a  reader 
master  the  thought,  but  it  is  essential  that  he  be 
able  to  feel  the  emotions  that  possessed  the  author 
or  manifested  themselves  in  the  characters  he 
describes.  If  any  one  is  thoroughly  possessed  by 
the  sentiment  of  any  given  poem,  the  quality  of 
his  voice  will  modify  itself  and  respond  to  the  be¬ 
hests  laid  upon  it.  He  will  unconsciously  pitch 
his  voice  at  the  proper  key,  will  use  the  right 
amount  of  force,  and  speak  at  the  rate  which  most 
suitably  expresses  his  feelings.  When  this  is  done, 
we  have  perfectly  natural  reading,  the  highest  art. 

To  produce  in  the  pupil  the  emotional  state  which 
is  in  harmony  with  the  statement  of  any  selection 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  the  teacher  of 
reading  has  to  accomplish.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  call  up  emotions  on  demand  or  to  create 
them  by  direction.  In  some  way  the  pupil  must 
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be  made  to  feel  what  he  reads.  Usually  this  will 
have  been  accomplished  if  he  has  read  in  the 
manner  advocated  in  this  series  of  exercises  ;  that 
is,  if  he  has  taken  a  poem,  mastered  its  thought 
and  given  attention  to  its  beauty  of  expression 
and  of  sentiment.  He  is  probably  not  only  able, 
but  more  than  willing,  to  read  in  appropriate 
tones  and  at  a  proper  rate. 

In  English  and  American  Literature  many  poems 
are  analyzed,  and  this  analysis  should  assist  the 
teacher  materially  in  producing  the  right  emotional 
state.  In  Volume  II,  Of  Expense,  by  Bacon  (page 
33),  is  carefully  analyzed;  Drea??i  Children ,  by 
Charles  Lamb  (page  53),  is  discussed  sufficiently, 
and  if  the  teacher  uses  this  analysis  and  secures  in 
the  pupils  an  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the 
essay  it  will  be  found  an  admirable  selection  for 
oral  reading  ;  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Oration  (III, 
22)  is  another  first-rate  piece  upon  which  to  drill ; 
in  Volume  IV,  The  Daffodils  (page  32),  The 
Rainy  Day,  (page  36),  Crossing  the  Bar  (page  38) 
and  The  Recessional  (page  44)  are  all  interpreted 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  the  studies  on  son¬ 
nets  (V,  161-167)  furnish  material  of  rather  a 
higher  order;  Dickens  in  Camp  (VII,  298)  is  par¬ 
ticularly  effective,  and  gives  opportunity  for  a 
Wide  range  of  expression  ;  the  same  is  true  of  The 
Widow  and  Her  Son  (VII,  226).  Of  course,  in  a 
long  story  like  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  (VII), 
there  are  paragraphs  of  almost  every  description. 
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Pitch,  rate,  quality  and  force  are  the  particular 
characteristics  of  good  reading  which  depend  al¬ 
most  entirely  upon  the  mental  state  of  the  reader. 

a.  Pitch.  Much  depends  upon  the  proper  pitch 
of  the  voice.  The  key  upon  which  one  reads  may 
be  medium,  or  low,  or  high,  and  what  it  is  de¬ 
pends  upon  certain  physiological  conditions.  If 
the  vocal  chords  are  tense,  the  pitch  is  high. 
Accordingly,  any  state  of  mind  that  produces 
tense  vocal  chords  produces  high  pitch  in  the 
voice.  A  person  can  forcibly  tighten  his  vocal 
chords  and  utter  sounds  at  high  pitch,  but  they 
are  strained,  artificial  and  unnatural.  If  a  certain 
amount  of  feeling  goes  with  the  effort,  the  tones 
become  more  agreeable. 

If  the  pupil’s  voice  is  pitched  too  high,  is  harsh 
and  unmelodious,  as  is  often  the  case  where  he 
has  been  much  drilled  in  reading,  the  remedy  is 
not  further  drill,  but  is  by  way  of  a  process  of 
forgetting.  He  must  forget  that  he  is  reading 
and  must  be  taught  to  feel  that  he  is  talking.  If 
his  conversation  is  marked  by  the  same  faults  as 
his  reading,  he  may  gain  something  by  imitation 
in  the  way  of  raising  his  standards  of  expression. 
In  general,  he  reads  harshly  because  he  thinks  he 
must  read.  The  nervous  tension  which  this  feel¬ 
ing  produces  has  affected  his  vocal  chords  with¬ 
out  any  intention  on  his  part.  He  can  not  read 
more  expressively  while  he  feels  as  he  does. 
Harshness  and  unnatural  pitch  will  disappear 
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from  his  voice  when  he  can  be  taught  to  forget 
that  he  is  reading  for  inspection. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  very  notable  period  in 
every  boy’s  life  when  his  voice  is  unmanageable. 
In  his  efforts  to  hide  this  fact,  and  in  the  embar¬ 
rassment  that  comes  from  the  extraordinary 
changes  in  pitch  to  which  his  voice  is  unwittingly 
subject,  he  can  not  read  as  he  should,  nor  is  it 
fair  to  ask  him  to  attempt  it.  During  that  period, 
it  is  best  to  let  the  greater  part  of  his  reading  be 
of  the  silent  kind.  He  can  talk  over  what  he  has 
read,  but  he  should  not  be  asked  to  make  any 
elocutionary  efforts. 

For  studies  in  pitch,  the  following  selections  are 
excellent : 

Wee  Willie  Winkie — I,  175. 

Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Oration — III,  22. 

Webster’s  Reply  to  Hayne — III,  39. 

Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean — IX,  227. 

Break ,  Break ,  Break — IV,  53. 

Twenty-third  Psalm — VIII,  76. 

Boat  Song — IV,  143. 

An  Old  Played-out  Song — IV,  179. 

When  She  Comes  Home — V,  189. 

b.  Rate  or  Time.  The  rate  at  which  a  person 
reads,  or  the  time  consumed  in  any  one  selection 
is  regulated  by  the  extent  or  breadth  of  thought 
and  by  the  rapidity  of  action.  There  is  a  certain 
medium  or  ordinary  time  in  which  those  selec¬ 
tions  that  are  in  no  way  emotional  are  read.  Com- 
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monplace  selections,  not  calculated  to  stir  the 
feelings,  are  of  this  character,  as  are  simple 
narratives  where  the  incidents  are  unexciting. 
This  medium  or  standard  time  may  be  varied  in 
two  ways  ;  first,  by  the  quantity  of  time  taken  in 
the  utterance  of  certain  words  or  syllables,  and 
second,  by  pauses  between  sentences  or  groups  of 
words.  Rate,  however,  usually  depends  more 
upon  the  grouping  of  words  and  the  length  of  the 
pauses  between  groups  than  upon  the  utterance  of 
syllables.  The  rate  of  syllabic  utterance  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  personal  characteristic.  Some  of  us  articu¬ 
late  rapidly,  while  others  of  more  phlegmatic 
temperament  speak  slowly. 

In  conversation  or  in  perfectly  natural  reading, 
we  usually  utter  with  one  impulse  of  the  voice 
those  words  which  are  closely  related  in  meaning. 
These  words  so  uttered  form  groups  that  are  usu¬ 
ally  quite  independent  of  punctuation.  Punctua¬ 
tion  marks  are  for  the  eye  and  are  intended  to 
make  clear  the  meaning.  They  do  not  separate 
the  sentence  into  units  of  expression.  Only  the 
terminal  marks  are  of  any  great  importance  either 
in  suggesting  the  inflection  or  indicating  the  length 
of  the  pause.  A  good  reader  notices  the  marks 
insomuch  as  they  make  clear  the  thought,  but 
largely  disregards  them  in  his  reading. 

The  pupil  who  reads  too  rapidly  has  a  mind 
that  is  very  quick  in  its  action  or  one  that  is  not 
fully  occupied  with  the  thought  of  his  selection ; 
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he  may  have  a  vague  understanding,  but  does  not 
realize  the  full  extent  and  import  of  the  idea.  If 
he  reads  too  slowly,  he  is  naturally  slow  in  intellect, 
or  the  words  come  to  him  slowly  through  his  eyes, 
his  organs  of  speech  are  not  sufficiently  under 
control,  or  he  does  not  appreciate  the  difference 
between  the  principal  ideas  and  those  of  minor 
importance.  A  little  judicious  questioning  will 
determine  which  of  these  faults  is  his,  and  then 
the  teacher  will  know  how  to  set  about  remov¬ 
ing  it. 

If  the  faults  come  from  an  intellect  abnormally 
quick  or  abnormally  slow,  only  time  and  patience 
will  remove  the  difficulty.  If  they  arise  from 
failure  to  appreciate  the  meaning  fully,  they  can 
be  easily  removed.  If  the  organs  of  speech  are 
slow  to  respond,  they  should  be  given  exercise  by 
requiring  the  pupils  to  read  rapidly,  many  times 
over,  selections  that  will  call  for  the  use  of  all  the 
organs.  Skill  in  the  use  of  the  organs  of  speech 
is  all  that  can  be  accomplished  by  drill  of  this 
character ;  the  final  criterion  of  rate  is  the  emotion 
of  the  reader. 

Teach  pupils  to  find  the  central  idea,  to  group 
others  about  it  in  proper  degrees  of  subordination, 
to  feel  the  sentiment  in  what  is  being  read,  and 
the  time  will  usually  be  correct.  There  are  worse 
faults  in  reading  than  undue  rapidity  or  slowness, 
for  we  can  make  our  minds  keep  pace  with  the 
readier,  if  in  other  respects  his  expression  is  good. 
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The  following  selections  will  give  a  considerable 
variety  in  rate  : 

Tears ,  Idle  Tears — IV,  55. 

Highland  Mary — IV,  66. 

Annabel  Lee — IV,  69. 

Those  Evening  Bells — IV,  152. 

The  Three  Ravens — V,  201. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus — V,  229. 

Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean — IX,  227. 

c.  Quality.  The  quality  of  the  voice  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  emotions.  Tender¬ 
ness,  love,  joy,  awe,  fear,  all  produce  their  effect 
upon  the  voice.  In  an  unemotional  state  the  per¬ 
son  speaks  in  normal  quality  and  in  the  tone  that 
is  natural  to  himself.  If  the  same  person  is 
frightened  or  if  his  animosity  is  aroused,  he  speaks 
in  an  aspirated  tone;  if  he  feels  harshly  toward 
anyone  or  is  angry,  his  voice  possesses  that 
guttural  quality  which  indicates  the  severer  and 
harsher  emotion ;  when  he  is  moved  by  grandeur 
and  sublimity,  his  voice  naturally  takes  a  full, 
round  quality. 

Upon  these  facts  depends  the  method  a  teacher 
should  use  in  giving  to  a  voice  the  quality  it  does 
not  possess.  As  he  must  stir  the  emotions  of  the 
pupil  to  secure  the  proper  rate,  so  must  he,  too, 
to  secure  the  proper  quality.  This  is  often  a  dif¬ 
ficult  thing  to  do,  and  its  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment  shows  a  marked  degree  of  skill  in  the 
.teacher. 
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Boys  of  a  certain  age  often  think  that  a  show 
of  feeling  is  childish  and  ridiculous,  and  when 
they  do  feel  in  this  way,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  teach  them  to  read  properly  those  selections 
which  appear  to  them  at  all  beneath  their  dignity. 
The  emotions  for  which  they  have  contempt  are 
usually  found  to  be  those  of  affection,  love  and 
tenderness ;  not  because  the  children  themselves 
are  lacking  in  these  feelings,  but  because  to  mani  ¬ 
fest  them  seems  unmanly.  At  that  time  they  are 
usually  appealed  to  by 'more  powerful  and  rougher 
emotions  ;  courage  and  bravery, ^daring  deeds  and 
heroic  exploits  will  move  them  to  admiration,  and* 
their  voices  will  respond  as  far  as  they  are  cap^ 
able.  If  the  teacher  uses  skill  in  the  selection  of 
material  at  this  time,  she  will  probably  be  able  to 
succeed,  but  she  must  be  patient  and  remember 
that  there  are  times  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us  when 
progress  is  slow  and  unsatisfactory. 

d.  Force.  The  quantity  of  mental  energy  the 
person  possesses  usually  regulates  the  force  of  his 
utterance,  and  that  mental  energy  is  stimulated 
by  his  emotions.  If  he  feels  thoroughly  in  earnest 
in  what  he  is  trying  to  accomplish,  his  voice  be-, 
comes  loud  and  full  of  force.  It  is  then  a  natural 
force  and  is  usually  agreeable,  unless  the  emotion 
which  causes  it  is  of  an  unpleasant  type. 

But  it  is  often  true,  particularly  of  teachers 
who  have  been  long  in  service  and  those  persons 
who  have  talked  under  unfavorable  coriditio'ns  to 
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large  numbers  of  people,  that  their  voices  have  be¬ 
come  too  loud  and  too  much  strained  to  be  pleas¬ 
ant  to  the  ear.  A  soft,  pleasing  voice,  loud 
enough  to  be  distinctly  audible,  is  always  better 
than  a  strident,  forcible  utterance  that  compels 
attention  whether  one  will  or  not. 

In  teaching  reading,  proper  force  should  always 
be  sought,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
strenuous  effort  to  accomplish  any  task  assigned, 
the  voice  will  become  much  louder  than  is  natural. 
Good  reading  is  like  good  conversation;  it 
should  be  just  loud  enough  to  be  heard  distinctly 
by  the  listener,  unless  the  feeling  of  the  selection 
demands  a  greater  amount  of  force  or  the  reader 
means  to  compel  attention  by  sound. 

Force  is  always  under  the  control  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  You  can  ask  a  pupil  to  read  louder,  and 
probably  he  will  obey  ;  but  if  he  does  not  himself 
see  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  force  of  his 
stress,  if  he  does  not  feel  without  argument  that  it 
is  the  right  and  suitable  thing  to  do,  the  force  he 
puts  into  his  voice  will  be  unpleasant.  Improve¬ 
ment  always  comes  from  within. 

Extremes  of  force  may  be  found  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  selections  : 

Sweet  and  Low— TV,  50. 

Stanzas  in  Dejection — IV,  75. 

To  a  Waterfowl — IV,  128. 

Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead — IV,  141. 

The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib — IV,  1 66. 
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The  Luck  of  Edenhall — V,  223. 

Boat  Song — IV,  143. 

Selections  from  Marmion — IX,  204-206. 
Soldier ,  rest!  thy  warfare  o'er — IX,  208. 
The  Battle  of  Waterloo — VIII,  120. 


Conclusion 

John  Henry  Newman  has  said,  “  The  object  of 
literature  in  education  is  to  open  the  mind,  to 
correct  it,  to  refine  it,  to  enable  it  to  comprehend 
and  adjust  its  knowledge,  to  give  it  power  over  its 
faculties — application,  flexibility,  method,  critical 
exactness,  sagacity,  address  and  expression.” 
Reading  in  the  lower  grades  as  well  as  literature 
in  the  high  school  and  the  university  should  help 
to  accomplish  that  which  the  great  writer  has  said 
is  the  object  of  literature.  To  do  this  we  must 
read  and  read  again  the  great  masterpieces  where 
moral  truth  and  human  feeling  are  touched  with 
skilled  hands  and  put  into  so  attractive  a  form 
that  their  essence  becomes  a  part  of  our  real  life. 

Besides  the  help  from  the  indirect  methods  used 
in  these  exercises,  much  may  be  gained  by  the 
direct  exhibition  of  great  moral  truths  in  the  at¬ 
tractive  form  in  which  the  masters  have  placed 
them.  Short  quotations,  if  understood  and  memo¬ 
rized,  are  often  effective  as  guides  to  conduct,  and 
the  teacher  can  never  tell  how  much  influence  these 
gems  of  wisdom  will  have.  The  more  attractive 
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they  are  to  a  person,  the  more  they  influence  his 
life  and  conduct. 

Here,  as  before,  there  is  no  general  rule  for 
attractiveness.  What  will  please  and  influence 
one  may  be  distasteful,  even,  to  another ;  but 
there  are  many  quotations  which  in  sentiment  and 
beauty  of  expression  appeal  almost  universally  to 
humanity.  Some  of  the  quotations  from  Macbeth 
(VI,  196)  and  from  Pope  (IX,  169)  are  good 
examples  of  this  type  ;  the  paragraph  in  Franklin's 
Autobiography ,  beginning  on  page  225,  Volume 
VIII,  is  a  longer,  more  didactic  selection  which 
may  or  may  not  prove  valuable ;  The  Petrified 
Fern  (VIII,  102)  has  in  it  a  simple  lesson  which 
will  appeal  to  almost  everyone  ;  the  more  refined 
and  possibly  obscure  meaning  of  Indirection 
(VIII,  106)  is  for  the  patient  few  only.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  choice  quotations  may  be  taken  from 
English  and  American  Literature. 

Throw  into  the  reading  lesson  all  the  strength 
and  charm  of  your  personality ;  spare  no  enthu¬ 
siasm;  consider  it  the  one  lesson  of  the  day  in 
which  you  can  indulge  your  admiration  of  the 
good  and  the  beautiful.  Your  enthusiasm  will  be 
contagious,  and  the  pupils  will  learn  to  read  intel¬ 
ligently,  appreciatively,  and  when  called  upon, 
Ivith  a  charm  of  expression  that  is  not  often  seen 
in  the  schoolroom.  Reading  is  the  expression  of 
che  mind  and  soul,  and  so  becomes  the  one  really 
great  branch  of  instruction. 

So 
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Following  this  are  thirty-five  lessons  which  give 
a  complete  review,  in  natural  order,  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  points  in  this  general  course  in  literature. 
Each  lesson  is  composed  of  a  limited  number  of 
questions.  Following  these  are  the  detailed  an¬ 
swers.  English  and  American  Literature  was 
composed  with  these  questions  in  mind,  and  many 
of  the  selections  were  left  without  comment  in 
order  that  there  might  be  new  matter  for  tests  of 
progress.  Without  these  questions  the  course  of 
study  is,  in  a  sense,  incomplete.  The  Answers 
are  broad  and  comprehensive,  and  contain  many 
summaries,  comparisons  and  tables  that  can  not 
be  found  elsewhere. 

The  Questions  are  framed  to  stimulate  thought 
and  to  elicit  personal  judgment.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  results  of  such  thought  and  judg¬ 
ment  will  be  alike  in  different  persons.  In  fact, 
the  results  ought  to  be  different.  The  canons  of 
literary  excellence  are  not  fixed ;  every  mind  is 
a  law  unto  itself,  and  for  any  given  individual 
nothing  is  beautiful  or  inspiring  unless  it  pleases 
his  esthetic  sense  or  awakens  his  soul.  The 
answers  to  many  of  the  questions,  then,  are  not 
final.  They  are  one  man’s  interpretation,  and  as 
such,  should  be  helpful  in  forming  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  another. 
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What  has  been  said  should  not  be  considered  to 
mean  that  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  fine  literary 
discrimination.  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous 
than  that  idea,  but  the  standards  of  every  individ¬ 
ual  reader  must  suffice  for  himself.  It  is  fortunate 
that  these  standards  improve ;  that  the  reader 
acquires,  perchance  unconsciously,  a  fuller  appre¬ 
ciation,  and  with  his  widening  horizon  come  keener 
pleasures  and  more  inspiring  thought.  In  no  way 
can  this  improvement  be  brought  about  so  speed¬ 
ily  as  by  a  careful  and  systematic  course  of 
study  such  as  is  prescribed  in  the  texts  and  the 
Questions  and  Answers  of  this  book. 

Let  the  student  commence  his  review  on  page 
13,  The  Study  of  Fiction .  While  reading  the  six 
pages  that  treat  of  this  subject,  let  him  thought¬ 
fully  consider  every  statement  made  and  gather 
the  ideas  of  each  subdivision  in  the  classified 
outline.  Bearing  these  in  mind,  let  him  follow 
the  directions  on  page  21  in  reading  The  Great 
Stone  Face.  When  he  has  finished  this,  he  will 
naturally  take  up  the  study  of  that  selection. 
Probably  one  reading  will  not  be  sufficient  for 
mastery  of  the  thought,  or  for  appreciation  of  the 
sugestions  made  by  the  studies.  It  should  be  read 
again  and  again  until  the  student  has  satisfied 
himself  perfectly  that  he  understands  this  first 
lesson.  Then  let  him  ask  himself,  one  by  one, 
the  Test  Questions  of  Lesson  I,  and  formulate  the 
answers  which  he  will  give  to  them.  For  the  sake 
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of  comparison,  and  a  test  of  his  own  judgment,  he 
may  then  read  the  Answers.  By  following  this 
plan  throughout  the  thirty-five  lessons,  he  will 
have  taken  a  systematic  view  of  the  whole  field  of 
English  and  American  literature,  and  will  have 
made  more  than  a  passing  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  great  masterpieces. 

An  improvement  on  this  method  of  individual 
study  is  that  of  the  club.  If  a  number  of  congen¬ 
ial  friends  will  take  the  course,  preparing  each 
lesson  as  indicated  above,  and  then  will  meet  for 
discussion,  ideal  progress  will  be  made.  In  such 
a  case,  one  of  the  members  may  preside.  There 
should  be  first  a  general  discussion  of  the  lesson, 
in  which  the  ideas  of  the  club  are  freely  exchanged. 
At  this  time  it  will  be  well  to  review  the  Studies 
on  the  selections  under  discussion,  many  of  which 
consist  of  unanswered  questions.  If  the  work 
seems  difficult  and  troublesome  to  any,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  read  with  care  the  exercises  in 
Applied  Methods  which  correspond  to  the  volume 
they  are  studying.  In  these  exercises  a  simple 
review  of  the  study  is  often  given,  and  very 
specific  assistance  is  rendered.  Persons  who  have 
read  very  little  and  never  have  studied  literature 
to  any  great  extent,  may  find  it  helpful  to  begin 
their  first  reading  with  the  Applied  Methods. 
These  exercises  will  be  found  quite  as  interesting 
to  adults  as  to  children. 

Other  masterpieces  of  a  nature  similar  to  those 
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given  in  the  text-book  should  be  discussed.  When 
the  discussion  is  over,  the  leader  should  ask  the 
Test  Questionsy  and  when  the  answers  have  been 
given  by  the  members,  the  Answers  in  the  text 
should  be  compared  with  what  has  been  said,  and 
freely  criticized.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  this 
general  discussion  improvements  on  the  printed 
Answers  will  be  found.  At  any  rate,  the  compar¬ 
ison  of  ideas  and  the  stimulus  of  discussion  will 
add  charm  to  the  study. 

Teachers  of  literature  will  find  this  volume  very 
helpful.  It  is  a  mine  of  questions  logically 
arranged  for  use  in  the  class  or  in  examinations. 
No  two  people  look  at  any  subject  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  and  no  matter  how  many  years  of 
experience  a  teacher  has  had,  he  has  not  exhausted 
the  art  of  questioning.  If  the  particular  master¬ 
pieces  used  here  are  not  those  which  the  class  has 
been  studying,  the  questions  may  be  easily  adapted 
to  suit  the  conditions.  Doubtless,  however,  many 
of  the  questions  can  be  used  in  exactly  the  form  in 
which  they  are  printed. 
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XTbe  Great  Stone  fface 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  effect  upon  Ernest  did  his  meeting 
with  Gathergold  have? 

2.  Describe  the  character  of  the  poet  in  The 
Great  Stone  Face . 

3.  What  influence  did  his  mother  have  in  the 
formation  of  Ernest’s  character? 

4.  What  proves  how  beautiful  an  art  is 
fiction? 

5.  Describe  at  length  the  scenes  in  which 
Gathergold  and  Old  Stony  Phiz  appear. 

ANSWERS 

1.  Ernest  had  long  hoped  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  prophecy  and  had  awaited  with  eager 
expectation  the  coming  of  the  man  who, 
according  to  report,  resembled  the  Great  Stone 
Face.  But  when  Gathergold  arrived,  Ernest 
recognized  in  the  miser’s  face  and  in  the  nig¬ 
gardly  gifts  thrown  to  the  beggars  no  likeness 
to  the  mountain  image.  He  was  keenly  disap¬ 
pointed,  yet  he  gained  greatly  from  the  encoun¬ 
ter.  He  came  to  realize  clearly  that  broad 
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sympathy  and  a  genuine  spirit  of  service  were 
essential  to  the  man  of  prophecy  and  that 
without  these  qualifications  the  possession  of 
wealth  availed  nothing.  Thus  Ernest’s  ideal 
became  more  clearly  defined  and  his  own 
development  was  correspondingly  affected. 

2.  To  understand  the  character  of  the  poet 
we  must  contrast  his  works  with  himself.  He 
was  an  observer  and  an  ardent  lover  of  nature 
and  painted  what  he  saw  in  bright  colors.  His 
imagination  was  active  and  vivid  and  by  the 
magic  touch  of  his  pen  he  glorified  the  feelings 
and  acts  of  men.  The  poet’s  ideal  was  perfect 
truth,  and  sympathy  and  sincerity  characterized 
his  every  verse.  But  when  Ernest,  won  by  all 
this,  wished  to  find  him  worthy  of  typifying 
the  benign  and  majestic  image,  the  poet  spoke, 
revealing  in  these  words  his  real  character: 
“But  my  life,  dear  Ernest,  has  not  corre¬ 
sponded  with  my  thought.  I  have  had  glad 
dreams,  but  they  have  been  only  dreams, 
because  I  have  lived — and  that,  too,  by  my 
own  choice — among  poor  and  mean  realities. 
Sometimes  even — shall  I  dare  say  it? — I  lack 
faith  in  the  grandeur,  the  beauty,  and  the 
goodness,  which  my  own  works  are  said  to 
have  made  more  evident  in  nature  and  in 
human  life.” 

The  poet,  then,  allowed  himself  to  doubt  his 
own  clear  perception  of  truth  and  beauty  and, 
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blighted  by  doubt,  his  life  was  made  ineffec¬ 
tual.  Still,  he  was  the  only  one  who  had 
sufficient  wisdom  and  honesty  to  recognize  in 
Ernest  the  real  image  of  the  Great  Stone  Face. 
So  we  are  left  to  think  that  there  was  perhaps 
in  the  poet  more  of  sincerity  than  he  himself 
really  believed,  and  that  although  his  faith 
wavered,  it  never  died. 

3.  In  the  story  very  little  is  said  of  Ernest's 
mother.  It  was  his  mother  that  told  him  the 
story  of  the  titanic  visage  at  the  head  of  the 
valley.  It  was  a  story  which  she  had  heard 
when  she  was  younger  than  Ernest,  a  story  so 
old  that  even  the  Indians  had  heard  it  from 
their  forefathers  to  whom  it  had  been  murmured 
by  the  mountain  streams  and  whispered  by  the 
wind  in  the  tree  tops.  Doubtless  she  told  this 
story  in  a  most  impressive  way  to  the  little  boy 
who  leaned  upon  her  knee.  She  was  an  affec¬ 
tionate  and  thoughtful  woman,  we  are  told, 
and  wise  in  not  discouraging  her  little  boy  in 
his  hope  of  seeing  the  prophecy  fulfilled;  she 
said  only,  “Perhaps  you  may,”  when  Ernest 
eagerly  expressed  his  wish.  Second  only  to 
that  of  nature,  which  Hawthorne  personifies 
in  the  Great  Stone  Face,  was  the  quiet,  steady 
influence  of  Ernest's  mother. 

4.  Walter  Besant  says  that  he  feels  irritated 
when  the  critics  begin  to  appraise,  compare 
and  estimate  the  great  masters  of  the  art  of 
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fiction.  He  thinks  that  we  can  give  them 
nothing  but  unspeakable  admiration  and  silent 
gratitude.  This  very  silence  proves  the  great¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  fiction. 

5.  At  sunset,  on  the  day  set  for  Gathergold’s 
arrival,  a  crowd  of  people  is  assembled  along 
the  roadside  to  behold  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy;  among  them  stands  Ernest,  gazing 
thoughtfully  on  the  features  of  his  mountain 
friend. 

All  at  once  the  sound  of  approaching  wheels 
is  heard  and  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses 
dashes  round  a  turn  in  the  road.  The  occupant 
proves  to  be  Gathergold.  His  head,  partly 
obtruded  from  the  window,  reveals  by  the 
features  and  expression  his  sordid,  grasping 
nature.  Nevertheless,  the  people  excitedly 
greet  him  as  the  very  image  of  the  Great  Stone 
Face. 

As  the  carriage  moves  along,  some  beggars 
mournfully  ask  for  an  alms.  A  yellow,  claw¬ 
like  hand  that  might  have  given  gold  tosses 
them  a  few  coppers.  Still  the  people  loudly 
exclaim  in  admiration. 

Old  Stony  Phiz  is  received  with  even  greater 
honor.  Magnificent  preparations  are  made  for 
his  coming.  A  cavalcade  of  horsemen  com¬ 
posed  of  the  member  of  Congress,  the  sheriff 
and  other  notables,  as  well  as  the  militia  and  a 
large  company  of  farmers,  meets  the  great  man 
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at  the  boundary  of  the  state  and  escorts  him  to 
his  native  valley.  As  the  procession  comes 
into  view  of  the  crowd  gathered  along  the 
roadside,  it  is  truly  an  imposing  spectacle. 
Numerous  banners,  on  some  of  which  are  por¬ 
traits  of  the  illustrious  statesman  and  of  the 
Great  Stone  Face,  float  gaily  in  the  breeze,  and 
a  band  plays  enthusiastically.  When  this 
splendor  is  at  its  height  and  the  echoes  of 
music  sent  back  from  the  mountains  make  it 
appear  that  the  Great  Stone  Face  is  helping  to 
swell  the  triumphal  chorus,  Old  Stony  Phiz,  in 
an  open  barouche  drawn  by  four  white  horses, 
comes  into  the  midst  of  the  expectant  popu¬ 
lace.  In  their  blind  faith,  the  people  welcome 
him  eagerly  and  loudly  as  the  image  of  the 
mountain  visage.  But  the  prophecy  is  not 
fulfilled.  Ernest  alone  is  undeceived. 
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Qhc  IRime  of  tbe  Bnctent  ZlDariner 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  game  of 
dice  between  Death  and  the  Woman? 

2.  Why  are  the  wedding  guests  introduced 
into  the  Ancient  Mariner? 

3.  State  in  your  own  words  the  lesson  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner . 

4.  What  other  poet  worked  with  Coleridge 
and  what  did  he  do? 

5.  Give  five  examples  of  local  coloring  in 
the  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

6.  Can  you  see  in  the  Ancient  Mariner  any¬ 
thing  suggestive  of  the  author? 

7.  Describe  the  effect  which  the  Ancient 
Mariner’s  story  had  upon  the  wedding  guest. 

ANSWERS 

1.  Death  and  the  Woman,  the  nightmare 
Life-in-Death,  shake  dice  for  the  soul  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner.  If  Death  wins,  the  Mariner 
will  die;  if  the  Woman  wins,  he  will  live  but 
with  long  suffering  as  his  penance.  From  the 
pains  which  Coleridge  takes  to  make  Life-in- 
Death  so  hideous,  we  are  led  to  think  that  her 
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success  means  for  the  Mariner  deeper  punish¬ 
ment  than  death  with  the  remainder  of  the 
crew. 

2.  The  wedding  guests  serve  by  contrast  to 
bring  out  more  vividly  the  weird  and  terrible 
tale  of  suffering  and  remorse  told  by  the  sor¬ 
row-stricken  Mariner.  Coleridge  makes  the 
most  of  his  characters  by  frequent  introduc¬ 
tion  of  them.  When  he  is  describing  the 
sailing  of  the  ship  and  the  gaiety  of  the 
sailors  he  interrupts  the  flow  of  his  story 
to  tell  of  the  bride  advancing  into  the 
hall;  immediately  after  this  the  storm  blast 
strikes  the  ship  and  drives  it  into  the  ice-bound 
south.  Again  when  the  Ancient  Mariner  has 
told  his  ghastly  tale  and  is  describing  the 
suffering  which  this  recounting  brings  upon 
him,  Coleridge  interrupts  his  words  with  the 
loud  uproar  among  the  guests,  which  shows 
that  the  wedding  is  over;  then  the  singing  of 
the  bridesmaids  and  the  tinkling  of  the  little 
vesper  bell  call  to  the  Mariner’s  mind  the  sweet 
lesson  with  which  the  poem  closes.  The  use 
of  the  wedding  guests  is  a  vivid  example  of 
literary  art. 

3.  The  Ancient  Mariner  shows  the  fearful 
punishment  that  follows  recognized  sin.  It 
shows  how  that  punishment  recurs,  never  ceas¬ 
ing  while  the  person  lives;  but,  more  than  that, 
it  teaches  the  lesson  of  kindness  and  love,  love 
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not  only  for  mankind  but  for  every  living 
being.  It  was  only  when  the  Ancient  Mariner 
blessed  the  water  snakes  playing  about  his  ship 
that  he  was  able  to  pray  and  the  albatross  fell 
from  his  neck. 

4.  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  published 
together  a  little  volume  of  Lyrical  Ballads  in 
which  the  Ancient  Mariner  appeared.  Most  of 
the  poems  were  written  by  Wordsworth,  who 
suggested  to  Coleridge  the  plot  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner ,  and  who  intended  to  assist  in  the 
writing  of  the  poem,  but  the  peculiar  genius  of 
Coleridge  was  such  that  he  seized  the  idea  and 
wrote  with  much  greater  skill  than  his  friend. 
In  the  completed  poem  there  are  but  few  lines 
from  the  pen  of  Wordsworth  and  only  four  or 
five  of  them  are  recognized  as  particularly 
good. 

5.  Examples  of  local  coloring  are  numerous 
in  the  Ancient  Mariner.  By  the  use  of  words 
that  were  becoming  obsolete  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  Coleridge  has  given  that  air  of  antiquity 
and  mystery  which  is  the  real  atmosphere  of 
the  story.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
answers  to  this  question  will  agree,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  good  examples  of  his  skilful  use  of 
such  words:  “Eftsoons  his  hands  dropt  he.” 
“The  glorious  sun  uprist.”  “Till  clomb  above 
the  eastern  bar.”  Sometimes  he  accomplishes 
his  purpose  by  the  use  of  phrases  peculiarly 
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felicitous  in  describing  the  scene  he  wishes  to 
present.  For  instance,  he  makes  us  see  very 
clearly  that  the  ship  is  in  the  tropics  when  he 
writes: 

‘  ‘All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 

The  bloody  sun  at  noon 

Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 

No  bigger  than  the  moon.” 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  Mariner  is  return¬ 
ing  to  England  or  Scotland,  from  his  use  of 
words  in  the  lines,  “Is  this  the  hill,  is  this  the 
kirk,  is  this  mine  own  countree?”  Other  ex¬ 
amples  of  local  coloring  may  be  found  in  stanza 
three,  page  74;  stanza  5,  page  75;  stanza  1, 
page  77;  stanza  4,  page  78;  stanza  4,  page  82; 
the  last  stanza  on  page  95;  and  the  last  stanza 
on  page  98. 

6.  When  Coleridge  writes:  “I  have  prayed 
with  drops  of  agony  on  my  brow,  trembling 
not  only  before  the  justice  of  my  Master,  but 
even  before  the  mercy  of  my  Redeemer:  ‘I 
gave  thee  so  many  talents;  what  hast  thou 
done  with  them?’  ” — and  when  he  says:  “You 
have  poured  oil  of  vitriol  in  the  wounds  of  an 
old  friend’s  conscience,”  we  realize  that  here  is 
some  of  the  same  suffering  that  he  shows  us  in 
his  repenting  Ancient  Mariner.  But  perhaps 
the  suggestion  is  stronger  in  the  weird  and 
uncanny  setting  in  which  he  has  placed  his 
poem.  The  perfectly  normal  man  would 
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scarcely  conceive  such  a  poem  as  this.  Some 
of  the  details  seem  the  product  of  a  mind  dis¬ 
ordered  or  stimulated  by  the  powerful  drug  to 
whose  use  Coleridge  was  addicted. 

7.  When  the  Ancient  Mariner  began  his 
story,  the  wedding  guest  was  frightened  and 
repelled;  he  was  horror-stricken  and  could  not 
move.  As  the  Mariner  talked  on,  the  young 
man  gave  way  to  the  fascination  of  eye  and 
manner  and  listened  almost  without  interrup¬ 
tion  to  the  end  of  the  story;  but  as  he  listened 
horror  grew  until  he  feared  that  the  man 
before  him  was  not  human.  When  reassured 
and  satisfied  that  the  Mariner  was  a  living 
being  like  himself,  sympathy  came  to  the 
guest.  He  felt  the  suffering,  he  shuddered  at 
the  penalty  for  sin,  he  rejoiced  at  the  escape 
from  Death  and  the  return  of  the  Mariner  to 
his  home.  When  all  was  over,  sadness  per¬ 
vaded  the  soul  of  the  wedding  guest:  he  left  a 
sadder,  but  a  wiser,  man. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Describe  the  play  of  emotions  in  Enoch 
Arden  while  he  was  at  the  window. 

2.  Why  do  you  think  Tennyson  introduced 
the  incident  in  which  Annie  consults  the  bible 
and  finds  the  passage  “Under  the  palm  tree”? 

3.  Quote  three  passages  which  show  marked 
traits  of  Enoch  Arden’s  character. 

4.  What  idea  do  you  get  of  the  difference 
between  realism  and  idealism  in  fiction? 

5.  Compress  the  plot  of  Enoch  Arden  into 
less  than  fifty  words.  First  write  the  story  as 
briefly  as  you  can,  then  revise  your  work  many 
times  till  you  are  sure  you  include  only  the 
essential  things  and  that  none  of  them  are 
omitted. 

6.  How  has  the  story  of  Enoch  Arden  affected 
you? 

ANSWERS 

1.  When  Enoch  Arden  leaves  the  tavern  and 
makes  his  way  to  the  window,  curiosity  and 
love  are  struggling  in  his  mind.  He  wishes 
profoundly  to  know  that  Annie  and  her  family 
are  happy.  So  when  he  first  looks  in  at  the 
window  he  is  pleased  and  satisfied  in  beholding 
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the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  family. 
But  this  feeling  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
sense  of  loneliness  and  despair  which  over¬ 
comes  him  as  he  realizes  the  full  meaning  of 
his  loss.  Then  weakness  seizes  him  and  fear 
lest  he  divulge  the  secret.  Still  love  consumes 
selfishness,  and  in  his  grief  he  learns  his  lesson 
of  self-sacrifice.  Not  the  least  suggestion  of 
jealousy  troubles  his  soul,  but  a  deep  religious 
fervor  takes  hold  of  him  and  impels  him  to 
pray  for  strength  to  keep  his  secret. 

2.  There  are  many  good  reasons  why  Tenny¬ 
son  should  introduce  the  incident  in  which 
Annie  consults  the  bible.  Annie  was  a  devout 
woman,  anxious  to  do  right,  and  in  her  troubled 
mind  felt  the  need  of  divine  guidance.  She 
was  a  little  superstitious,  as  the  common 
people  of  a  fishing  village  are  apt  to  be. 
Restless,  and  unable  to  sleep,  preyed  upon  by 
the  terrors  of  the  night,  what  more  natural 
than  that  she  should  seek  that  guidance  by  the 
way  familiar  to  almost  every  class  of  believers? 
She  had  faith  that  she  could  act  under  the 
guidance  of  the  holy  scriptures.  The  passage 
upon  which  her  finger  lighted  we  know  might 
mean  that  Enoch  is  a  castaway  on  a  desert 
island,  sitting  under  a  palm  tree;  but  it  is  not 
surprising  that  so  simple  a  person  as  Annie 
should  find  no  message  in  the  line,  or  that 
after  her  troubled  dream  she  should  make  so 
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mistaken  an  interpretation.  The  introduction 
of  the  passage  is  a  triumph  of  Tennyson’s  art 
and  perhaps  its  chief  purpose  was  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  Annie's  decision  and  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plot  in  a  way  that  averts  censure 
from  Annie,  and  is  quite  consistent  with  her 
character. 

3.  Many  different  passages  might  be  quoted 
with  propriety  to  answer  this  question,  but  the 
four  following  mention  many  of  the  strongest 
traits  of  Enoch’s  character: 

“Enoch  was  host  one  day,  Philip  the  next, 

While  Annie  still  was  mistress,  but  at  times 
Enoch  would  hold  possession  for  a  week : 

‘This  is  my  house  and  this  my  little  wife.’ 

‘Mine,  too,’  said  Philip,  ‘turn  and  turn  about’: 

When  if  they  quarrel’ d,  Enoch  stronger  made 
Was  master.” 

“and  on  him  fell, 

Altho’  a  grave  and  staid  God-fearing  man, 

Yet  lying  thus  inactive,  doubt  and  gloom. 

He  seem’d,  as  in  a  nightmare  of  the  night, 

To  see  his  children  leading  evermore 
Low  miserable  lives  of  hand-to-mouth, 

And  her  he  loved,  a  beggar:  then  he  pray’d 
‘Save  them  from  this,  whatever  comes  to  me.’  ” 

‘‘In  those  two  deaths  he  read  God’s  warning,  ‘Wait.’  M 

‘‘And  Enoch  bore  his  weakness  cheerfully. 

For  sure  no  gladlier  does  the  stranded  wreck 
See  thro’  the  gray  skirts  of  a  lifting  squall 
The  boat  that  bears  the  hope  of  life  approach 
To  save  the  life  despair’d  of,  than  he  saw 
Death  dawning  on  him,  and  the  close  of  all.” 
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4.  Realism  in  fiction  is  the  delineation  of 
things  as  they  are.  This  has  come  to  mean  in 
the  minds  of  many  people  that  nothing,  no 
matter  how  revolting,  is  outside  the  proper 
realm  of  fiction.  A  better  interpretation  sig¬ 
nifies  that  the  realist  does  not  exaggerate,  does 
not  create  unreasonable  people  moving  in  im¬ 
possible  surroundings,  but  gives  us  clear  and 
inspiring  views  of  the  best  things  in  the  world, 
exactly  as  they  appear  to  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  genuine  idealist  attempts  to  show 
life  as  it  should  be.  He  reserves  the  privilege 
to  omit  or  color  facts,  to  portray  chiefly  the 
nobler  traits  of  character,  and  to  create  what  he 
will  for  the  edification  and  esthetic  pleasure  of 
his  readers.  The  great  novel  is  a  happy  me¬ 
dium  between  the  two;  there  is  enough  realism 
to  make  us  recognize  the  verity  of  the  story, 
and  enough  idealism  to  charm  us  with  its 
beauty. 

5.  The  statement  of  the  plot  will  vary  greatly 
in  different  answers  to  this  question,  but  robbed 
of  all  unnecessary  incidents,  of  everything  that 
would  give  locality,  life  and  personality  to  the 
story,  the  plot  remains  about  as  expressed  in 
the  fifty  words  following: 

A  girl  loved  by  a  rough  fisher  lad  and  a  rich 
miller’s  son,  marries  the  former.  The  fisher¬ 
man  is  cast  away  on  an  island.  Thinking  him 
dead,  his  wife  marries  her  former  suitor.  The 
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castaway,  returning  after  many  years,  finds  his 
wife  happy  and  patiently  conceals  his  identity 
till  death. 

6.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  here  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  sixth  question.  But 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  you  cannot  read  the  story 
without  feeling  in  the  deep  pathos  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  the  generous  and  lofty  character  of 
Philip,  the  simple  honesty  of  Annie  and  the 
noble  self-sacrifice  of  Enoch. 
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Guest 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Sketch  the  development  of  Wee  Willie 
Winkie’s  character. 

2.  Find  examples  of  local  coloring  in  Wee 
Willie  Winkie. 

3.  Describe  the  character  of  the  Ambitious 
Guest. 

4.  Do  you  suppose  Hawthorne  meant  to 
teach  a  lesson  in  The  Ambitious  Guest?  If  so, 
what  was  it? 

5.  Compare  Hawthorne  and  Kipling  as  men 
and  as  writers. 

6.  Give  three  characteristics  of  a  good 
novel. 

7.  How  does  Hawthorne  lead  up  to  the 
catastrophe  of  The  Ambitious  Guest;  that  is, 
how  does  he  create  the  atmosphere  of  expec¬ 
tation? 

ANSWERS 

1.  When  the  story  opens,  Wee  Willie  Winkie 
is  a  very  bright  and  attractive  baby,  self  reli¬ 
ant,  active  and  vigorous,  disobedient  when  the 
occasion  offers,  but  the  possessor  of  a  kind  and 
affectionate  heart.  It  is  his  affection  for  Coppy 
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that  prompts  him  to  form  his  alliance  with  him. 
When  he  learns  the  secret  of  Coppy’s  life, 
the  responsibility  of  that  secret  weighs  upon 
him,  but  he  bears  it  bravely  and  shows  himself 
a  faithful  little  friend.  We  are  not  led  to  sus¬ 
pect  the  greatness  of  his  courage  or  the 
strength  of  his  character  until  the  natives  come 
upon  him  and  he  shows  that  he  is  brave  and  wise 
as  a  man  and  really  no  longer  deserves  the  name 
Wee  Willie  Winkie.  In  the  denouement  is  a 
very  dramatic  revelation  of  infantile  strength. 
If  Wee  Willie  is  an  unusual  child,  if  his  charac¬ 
ter  has  reached  a  higher  development  than 
seems  natural,  is  it  not  probable  that  the 
child’s  environment — his  life  in  the  military 
camp — and  his  constant  association  with  older 
people  have  made  his  remarkable  manliness 
possible? 

2.  No  story  in  our  collection  compares  with 
Wee  Willie  Winkie  for  vividness  of  local  color¬ 
ing.  The  very  punishments  that  Wee  Willie 
has  to  suffer  take  us  into  the  army  camp. 
When  the  child  has  done  wrong  he  is  put 
in  confinement  in  his  barracks,  while  at  other 
times  he  wears  his  good  conduct  badge  with 
as  much  pride  as  any  subaltern.  Coppy  is 
referred  to  as  wearing  Afghan  and  Egyptian 
medals  upon  his  breast.  Wherever  the  lit¬ 
tle  boy  goes  he  is  followed  by  native  ser¬ 
vants.  Kipling  speaks  of  Coppy  as  playing 
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his  trump  card,  a  phrase  which  in  The  Ambi¬ 
tious  Guest  would  jar  upon  our  sensibilities,  but 
which  here  seems  altogether  in  keeping  with  the 
habits  of  the  soldiers.  Kipling  says  the  re¬ 
spect  Willie  has  for  Miss  Allardyce  is  as  great 
as  the  respect  he  feels  for  Coppy’s  big  sword 
and  pistol.  In  numberless  other  ways  Kipling 
helps  to  create  the  peculiar  atmosphere.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  noticeable  method  of  giving 
local  coloring  is  the  profuse  use  of  native  ex¬ 
pressions.  Ayah,  Baba,  hut  jao,  Pushtu, 
Sahib,  Bahadur,  pukka,  nullahs,  bungalow, 
cantonment  and  waler,  all  are  words  intimat¬ 
ing  at  once  that  the  story  is  located  in  India. 

3.  The  character  of  the  Ambitious  Guest 
requires  little  study.  Hawthorne  does  not 
leave  us  in  doubt,  but  tells  us  at  once  that  the 
young  man  is  frank,  somewhat  proud  though 
gentle,  haughty  and  reserved  among  the  rich, 
but  a  brother  and  a  son  among  the  poor.  He 
is  refined  and  highly  educated,  cautious  but  at 
the  same  time  enthusiastic,  and  above  all  ambi¬ 
tious.  Although  his  character  is  thus  clearly 
stated  to  us,  we  never  feel  him  to  be  a  living 
human  being  as  we  do  feel  that  Ernest  and 
Wee  Willie  Winkie  are.  This  is  but  another 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  seldom  is  a  charac¬ 
ter  presented  by  plain  description  so  vivid  to 
us  as  the  one  that  develops  gradually  by  acts 
and  conversation. 
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4.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  see  what  was  the 
purpose  of  Hawthorne  in  writing  The  Ambitious 
Guest.  It  is  a  tragic  story  of  disappointed 
ambition;  a  story  of  lost  hopes  and  a  ruined 
life.  The  ruin  and  the  loss  come  not  from  any 
act  of  the  young  man.  They  are  the  result  of 
an  outside  force  and  so  his  death  leaves  us  only 
a  beautiful  memory.  If  intentional  lesson 
there  be,  is  it  not  found  in  the  dominant 
thought  of  the  story,  the  futility  of  a  selfish 
ambition? 

5.  A  comparison  between  Hawthorne  and 
Kipling  is  one  of  differences.  Hawthorne  was 
shy,  delicate,  refined  in  his  manner,  introspec¬ 
tive,  and  concerned  principally  with  the  spirit¬ 
ual  nature  of  man.  Kipling  is  a  man  of  the 
world,  prompt,  alert,  practical  and  active. 
He  accepts  things  as  they  are,  and  rarely 
troubles  himself  by  trying  to  analyze  them 
deeply.  Usually  Hawthorne’s  stories  are 
characterized  by  great  beauty;  Kipling’s,  by 
strength.  Hawthorne’s  figures  are  delicate 
and  refined;  Kipling’s  are  vigorous  and  active; 
the  former  writes  for  quiet  souls,  the  latter  for 
virile  intellects. 

6.  The  good  novel  must  be  interesting.  It 
must  hold  the  attention  from  the  first  to  the 
last.  It  must  be  new,  in  the  sense  that  it  gives 
us  that  which  we  have  not  had  before.  It  may 
deal  with  things  that  happened  in  the  past,  but 
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it  must  deal  with  them  in  such  a  way  that  it 
makes  them  new  to  us.  It  must  give  us  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  being  kept  in  our  minds. 
The  novel  that  gives  us  entertainment  only  is 
not  among  the  best. 

7.  The  story  of  The  Ambitious  Guest  is  an 
excellent  example  of  Hawthorne’s  power  to 
create  about  the  reader  an  appropriate  atmos¬ 
phere.  Here  it  is  one  of  expectation  and  fear 
of  approaching  calamity.  In  the  first  para¬ 
graph  he  locates  the  family  and  mentions  the 
fact  that  stones  often  roll  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain  and  startle  the  people  at  night.  In 
the  next,  a  blast  of  wind  comes  through  the 
Notch  and  for  a  moment  saddens  the  hearts  of 
the  family.  A  little  later,  after  the  guest  has 
entered,  Hawthorne  speaks  of  the  wind  from 
the  Notch  as  a  blast  from  the  pipe  of  a  great 
pair  of  bellows.  No  sooner  has  the  guest  made 
himself  at  home  in  the  family  than  a  leaping 
rock  comes  down  the  steep  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  like  a  heavy  footstep  moving  in  long  and 
rapid  strides.  But  these  external  warnings  are 
not  the  only  ones  we  can  find.  A  prophetic 
sympathy  impels  the  educated  youth  to  pour 
out  his  heart  before  these  simple  people,  and 
he  adds  that  were  he  to  vanish  from  the  earth 
to-morrow,  none  would  know  so  much  of  him 
as  his  hearers  now.  The  conversation  takes  a 
somewhat  melancholy  tone.  The  farmer 
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speaks  to  his  wife  of  his  own  ambitions;  of  his 
growing  years  and  of  his  wish  to  rest  quietly  at 
last  where  a  slate  gravestone  with  his  name, 
age  and  a  verse  of  a  hymn  will  tell  the  people 
that  he  had  lived  an  honest  man  and  died  a 
Christian.  The  children  in  the  other  room  are 
restless  and  cannot  sleep.  The  boy  begs  them 
to  go  out  with  him  to  drink  from  the  basin  in 
the  flume.  The  daughter’s  face  grows  clouded 
and  with  a  downcast  smile  she  complains  of 
being  lonesome.  In  spite  of  their  efforts  to 
chase  away  the  gloom,  the  inmates  are  helpless 
in  the  shadow.  The  old  grandmother  talks  of 
her  grave  clothes,  of  her  shroud,  of  the  cap 
with  a  muslin  ruff;  and  is  fearful  that  if  her 
ruff  be  not  quite  smooth  or  her  cap  be  not  set 
right  she  will  try  to  put  up  her  cold  hands  and 
arrange  it.  From  beginning  to  end  everything 
points  to  some  catastrophe.  Hawthorne  creates 
this  atmosphere  of  apprehension  in  so  skilful  a 
way  that  he  does  not  in  the  least  lessen  our 
interest  in  the  story.  We  know  that  a  catas¬ 
trophe  is  coming,  but  nothing  indicates  its 
character  until  a  moment  or  two  before  the 
disaster  is  upon  us.  No  more  effective  way  of 
exciting  interest  or  creating  a  vivid  impression 
is  known  to  art  than  the  skilful  foreshadowing 
of  coming  events. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  two  methods  of  reading  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Volumes  One  and  Two?  Describe 

each. 

2.  What  figures  are  based  on  comparison? 
Find  two  similes  in  Of  Nature  i?i  Men. 

3.  Make  a  careful  outline  of  the  thought  in 
Of  Studies . 

4.  Construct  two  original  examples  each  of 
synecdoche  and  metonymy. 

5.  What  is  the  chief  value  of  Bacon’s  essays? 

6.  Show  where  and  how  the  author’s  person¬ 
ality  is  manifest  in  Dream  Children. 

ANSWERS 

1.  In  Volume  I  is  discussed  the  method  of 
rapid  reading  for  general  impressions,  where 
the  purpose  of  the  reader  is  to  follow  quickly 
the  thread  of  the  story  or  to  gather  at  a  glance 
the  main  thoughts  of  a  paragraph.  On  the 
other  hand  the  student  is  taught  in  Volume  II 
to  read  with  great  care,  to  master  all  the 
thought  a  selection  contains,  to  put  himself  in 
place  of  the  author  and  to  think  as  nearly  as 
may  be  the  author’s  thoughts, 
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2.  The  metaphor  and  the  simile  are  the  two 
figures  based  upon  comparison.  In  the  meta¬ 
phor  the  likeness  is  assumed,  while  in  the 
simile  it  is  expressed.  In  Of  Nature  in  Men  are 
the  following  similes: 

“Like  as  it  was  with  Aesop’s  damsel  .  .  .  .” 

“As  swimmers  do  with  bladders.” 

3.  An  outline  of  the  thought  in  Of  Studies 
might  be  made  in  this  form: 

I.  Studies  serve  for 

1.  Delight  in  privacy,  but  may  lead  to 

sloth. 

2.  Ornament  in  discourse  but  may  lead 

to  affectation. 

3.  Power  in  judgment  and  business  but 

may  lead  to  inefficiency. 

II.  Studies  perfect  nature  but  need  to  be 
perfected  by  experience. 

III.  Studies  are 

1.  Contemned  by  crafty  men. 

2.  Admired  by  simple  men. 

3.  Used  by  wise  men. 

IV.  All  books  are  not  worthy  the  same 
amount  of  study. 

V.  1.  Reading  makes  a  full  man. 

2.  Conversation  makes  a  ready  man. 

3.  Writing  makes  an  exact  man. 

VI.  Men  should  study  what  they  need;  as, 

I.  History  for  wisdom. 
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2.  Poetry  for  wit. 

3.  Mathematics  for  close  attention. 

4.  Philosophy  for  close  discrimination. 

5.  Law  for  illustrations. 

4.  No  two  answers  to  this  will  be  alike.  The 
following  are  correct  examples.  Metonymy: 
The  bench,  the  bar,  the  pulpit  all  united  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  dead.  Synecdoche: 
Twenty  hands  were  employed  in  the  harvest 
field.  A  fleet  of  forty  sails  appeared. 

5.  The  chief  value  of  Bacon’s  essays  lies  in 
their  philosophy.  A  deep  and  clear  reasoner 
expressing  himself  in  terse  and  vigorous  lan¬ 
guage,  Bacon  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  thinking  world.  Many  great  men  in 
the  years  that  have  passed  since  he  wrote  have 
paid  tribute  to  the  surpassing  intellectual 
merit  of  Bacon’s  essays. 

6.  The  quiet,  gentle  personality  of  Charles 
Lamb  pervades  every  page  of  Dream  Children. 
It  is  a  part  of  every  bit  of  sentime'nt  and  of 
every  graceful  expression.  His  love  for  his 
brother,  his  devotion  to  his  sister,  his  quiet, 
retiring,  dreamy  nature,  are  all  shown.  His 
vivid  imagination  is  noticeable  as  he  gazes 
“upon  the  old  busts  of  the  twelve  Caesars, 
that  had  been  Emperors  of  Rome,  till  the  old 
marble  heads  would  seem  to  live  again,  or  I  be 
turned  into  marble  with  them.”  His  innocent 
delight  appears  in  “I  had  more  pleasure  in 
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these  busy-idle  diversions  than  in  all  the  sweet 
flavors  of  peaches,  nectarines,  oranges  and 
such-like  common  baits  of  children.”  There 
is  little  need  to  multiply  quotations:  the  essay 
is  Charles  Lamb  in  print. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

On  page  91  are  the  following  sentences: 
“Now  and  then  an  elderly  stripling  would  get 
in  among  us,  and  be  good-naturedly  winked 
at;  but  our  main  body  were  infantry.  One 
unfortunate  wight,  indeed,  who,  relying  upon 
his  dusty  suit,  had  intruded  himself  into  our 
party,  but  by  tokens  was  providentially  dis¬ 
covered  in  time  to  be  no  chimney-sweeper  (all 
is  not  soot  which  looks  so)  was  quoited  out  of 
the  presence  with  universal  indignation  as  not 
having  on  the  wedding  garment;  but  in  general 
the  greatest  harmony  prevailed.” 

1.  (a)  What  is  an  “elderly  stripling”?  (b) 
What  is  meant  by  “good-naturedly  winked 
at”?  (c)  What  does  the  word  “infantry” 
mean?  (d)  Is  it  used  in  the  customary  sense 
here?  (e)  What  do  you  call  such  a  use  of  the 
word?  (f)  What  is  the  effect  of  the  word 
“quoited”?  (g)  What  does  “the  presence” 
mean?  (h)  What  is  the  general  effect  of  the 
use  of  these  words  and  expressions? 

2.  (a)  What  allusion  can  you  find  in  the 
above  quotation?  (b)  What  paraphrase  is  there 
of  a  common  saying? 
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3.  (a)  What  does  the  phrase  “in  time” 
modify  in  the  above  quotation?  (b)  Can  you 
see  any  misconception  liable  to  arise  from  its 
use  there?  (c)  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase 
“by  tokens”?  (d)  Can  you  imagine  what  some 
of  the  tokens  were? 

4.  (a)  What  is  the  theme  Ruskin  would  have 
his  readers  realize  in  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive? 
(b)  Quote  five  figures  of  speech  from  The  Crown 
of  Wild  Olive.  Name  them. 

5.  Compare  the  manners  of  expression  shown 
in  the  essays  of  Bacon,  Lamb  and  Ruskin. 

6.  Compare  the  personalities  of  the  three 
men,  Bacon,  Lamb  and  Ruskin. 

ANSWERS 

1.  (a)  A  stripling  is  a  youth,  far  from  ma¬ 
ture.  By  an  “elderly  stripling”  Lamb  means 
a  man  who  still  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  youth, 
(b)  By  “good-naturedly  winked  at”  Lamb  says, 
figuratively,  that  the  man  was  generously 
allowed  to  remain.'  (c)  The  word  “infantry” 
means  a  body  of  foot-soldiers,  but  (d)  Lamb 
uses  it  to  mean  children,  scarcely  more  than 
infants,  (e)  Lamb  is  punning  when  he  so  uses 
the  word,  (f)  By  the  word  “quoited”  Lamb 
conveys  the  idea  that  the  man  was  quickly, 
vigorously,  but  good-naturedly  thrown  out  as  a 
horse-shoe  is  pitched  in  the  game  of  quoits, 
(g)  “The  presence”  is  a  pompous  expression 
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meaning  the  people  assembled,  (h)  The  gen¬ 
eral  effect  of  all  these  phrases  is  to  give  a  play¬ 
ful  tone  to  the  sentences.  You  see  Lamb  smile 
when  he  writes,  as  you  do  when  you  read  them. 

2.  (a)  There  is  besides  the  covert  allusions  in 

words,  a  direct  allusion  to  the  parable  of  the 
man  who  had  not  on  the  wedding  garment. 
(See  Matthew  22:  11.)  (b)  In  the  words  “all  is 

not  soot  which  looks  so”  is  a  paraphrase  of  the 
old  saying,  “All  that  glitters  is  not  gold.” 
Lamb  evidently  intends  that  you  shall  think  of 
that  expression. 

3.  (a)  The  phrase  “in  time”  is  adverbial, 
modifying  1  ‘was  discovered. ”  We  must  under¬ 
stand  that  some  such  phrase  as  “to  avoid 
disaster’’  follows  it.  (b)  The  connection 
between  “in  time”  and  “to  be  no  chimney¬ 
sweeper”  seems  too  close  and  might  be  thought 
a  trifle  misleading.  Still  no  one  will  misunder¬ 
stand  the  sentence,  (c)  “By  tokens”  means 
by  signs  or  certain  marks,  (d)  The  imposter’s 
clothes  were  dusty  instead  of  sooty,  and  his 
eyes  were  probably  not  inflamed.  Besides, 
he  may  have  lacked  some  of  the  qualities  Lamb 
has  mentioned:  perhaps  he  did  not  like  saloop, 
perhaps  he  did  not  show  his  teeth  when  he 
smiled,  perhaps  his  nostrils  did  not  dilate  at 
the  odor  of  hissing  sausages. 

4.  (a)  The  theme  of  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive 
cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words 
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of  the  last  paragraph  of  the  essay.  Ruskin 
would  have  his  hearers  understand  that  they 
may  win,  while  they  yet  live,  the  laurel  wreath — 
type  of  gray  honor  and  sweet  rest;  that  the 
untormenting  and  divine  riches  serviceable 
here  for  the  life  that  now  is  and  promising  for 
the  life  that  is  to  come  are  “Freeheartedness 
and  graciousness,  and  undisturbed  trust,  and 
requited  love,  and  the  sight  of  the  peace  of 
others,  and  the  ministry  to  their  pain — these 
and  the  blue  sky  above,  and  the  sweet  waters 
and  flowers  of  the  earth  beneath,  and  myste¬ 
ries  and  presences,  innumerable,  of  living 
things.”  It  is  a  doctrine  of  beauty,  peace  and 
love. 

(b)  Page  108 — A  biblical  allusion  in  “Shake 
off  the  dust  from  their  feet  at  you.” 

Page  1 13 — A  brief  apostrophe  in  “Hear  me, 
you  dying  men,  who  will  soon  be  dead  forever.” 

Page  1 1 5  — “Knit  its  straw  into  what  crowns 
please  you”  contains  a  metaphor.  Examples 
of  this  figure  are  very  numerous. 

Page  97  —  ‘‘No  clearer  or  diviner  waters  ever 
sang  with  constant  lips  of  the  hand  'which 
giveth  rain  from  heaven.’”  There  is  a  per¬ 
sonification  in  “waters  sang”  and  metonymy  in 
“hand.” 

Page  98 —“Just  where  the  welling  of  stain¬ 
less  water,  trembling  and  pure,  like  a  body  of 
light.”  “Like  a  body  of  light”  is  a  simile, 
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Ruskin’s  essay  contains  more  choice  tropes 
than  any  essay  we  have  studied  previously. 

5.  Bacon’s  style  is  terse,  vigorous  and  clear. 
He  wastes  no  words  and  uses  figures  merely  to 
give  force  to  his  thought. 

Lamb  is  playful,  humorous  or  pathetic,  but 
always  delicate,  abounding  in  quaint  expres¬ 
sions  and  double  meanings  that  require  your 
constant  attention  to  follow  the  course  of  his 
facile  mind. 

Ruskin  is  musical  and  ornate,  but  sincere  and 
vigorous.  He,  more  than  the  others,  chooses 
his  words  for  sound  as  well  as  sense.  He  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  reader’s  love  of  the  beautiful,  to 
his  deeper  emotions.  Bacon  instructs  his 
readers;  Lamb  entertains;  Ruskin  moves. 

6.  Bacon  was  an  intellectual  man,  a  politi¬ 
cian,  a  leader  among  men;  Lamb  was  a  man  of 
sentiment,  a  good  friend,  an  affectionate 
brother;  Ruskin  was  an  artist,  a  student  and  a 
reformer  who  wished  to  make  the  world  better 
by  means  of  the  beauty  in  it.  The  first  was 
“the  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind”; 
the  second,  a  gentle  creature,  the  purity  of 
whose  mind  could  be  hurt  by  no  associations 
he  could  form;  the  third,  trained  for  the  min¬ 
istry,  lived  a  faultless  life.  Bacon  and  Ruskin 
were  large  and  strong;  Lamb,  small  and  deli¬ 
cate  in  health. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  (a)  Why  is  the  Spectators  notable  publica¬ 
tion?  (b)  Who  were  its  chief  contributors? 
(c)  What  is  Addison’s  position  among  English 
literary  men? 

2.  Describe  an  odd  incident  that  establishes 
Sir  Roger’s  authority  in  the  community  where 
he  lived. 

3.  (a)  Give  an  incident  that  showed  Sir  Rog¬ 
er’s  sympathetic  nature.  When  did  Sir  Roger 
exhibit  his  patriotic  spirit?  (b)  Find  in  the 
butler’s  letter  phrases  that  show  that  servant’s 
character. 

4.  What  did  Addison  mean  by  saying  that  he 
would  kill  Sir  Roger  in  order  that  no  one  else 
might  murder  him? 

5.  What  were  Sir  Roger’s  requirements  in 
his  curate?  Considering  all  the  circumstances, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  knight’s  selection  of 
a  clergyman? 

6.  What  rank  among  those  you  have  read 
would  you  give  the  De  Coverley  essays?  To 
what  others  do  they  bear  the  most  resem¬ 
blance?  To  which  are  they  in  strongest  con¬ 
trast? 
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ANSWERS 

1.  (a)  The  Spectator  is  notable  because  though 
so  very  different  it  is  the  prototype  of  the 
daily  newspaper.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  ele¬ 
gant  essays  on  such  an  endless  variety  of  topics 
and  for  its  manly  stand  against  vice  and  in 
favor  of  virtue,  (b)  Its  chief  contributor  was 
Joseph  Addison,  who  wrote  the  largest  number 
of  essays.  Richard  Steele  was  a  second  impor¬ 
tant  writer,  (c)  Among  English  writers  Joseph 
Addison  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  first,  and 
he  ranks  as  the  greatest  moral  satirist.  He  has 
probably  been  more  influential  in  shaping  the 
style  of  modern  English  prose  than  any  other 
man.  His  work  is  regarded  as  the  purest  of 
English,  even  though  now  appearing  somewhat 
stilted  and  labored. 

2.  Sir  Roger’s  peculiarities  are  nowhere 
more  amusingly  set  forth  than  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  acts  at  church.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
ludicrousness  of  some  things  we  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  power  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  When  in  the  church  John  Matthews, 
the  village  idler,  diverted  his  mind  by  kicking 
his  heels,  Sir  Roger  called  out,  “Mind  what 
you  are  about.  You  disturb  the  congregation  ’’ 
No  one  of  the  congregation  was  impolite 
enough  to  see  anything  funny  in  the  speech  of 
the  old  knight,  but  regarded  it  rather  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  effect  upon  all.  It  seems  that 
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Addison  handles  the  character  of  Sir  Roger 
most  admirably,  for  his  oddest  performances 
never  make  the  old  gentleman  seem  ridiculous 
to  us. 

3.  (a)  When  Sir  Roger  was  on  his  way  to 
Vauxhall,  he  engaged  a  boatman  who  had  a 
wooden  leg,  saying,  “I  never  make  use  of  any¬ 
one  to  row  me  that  has  not  either  lost  a  leg  or 
an  arm.”  This  was  occasioned  not  only  by  his 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  but  also  by  his 
feeling  of  patriotic  devotion  to  those  who  had 
suffered  in  the  service  of  their  country.  He  is 
intensely  patriotic,  is  Sir  Roger.  He  believes 
one  Englishman  can  beat  three  Frenchmen; 
that  the  Thames  is  the  noblest  river  in  Europe; 
that  London  Bridge  is  a  greater  piece  of  work 
than  any  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

(b)  The  old  butler,  by  virtue  of  his  own 
qualities,  was  peculiarly  able  to  appreciate  the 
worth  of  the  master  to  whom  he  was  devoted: 
“His  poor  servants  loved  him  better  than  we 
did  our  lives.” 

He  was  sympathetic:  “It  was  a  moving  sight 
to  see  him  take  leave  of  his  servants.” 

He  was  thoughtful  and  grateful:  “He  has 
left  us  pensions  and  legacies  that  we  may  live 
comfortably  upon,  the  remaining  part  of  our 
days.” 

He  was  tender-hearted:  "It  would  have  gone 
to  your  heart  to  have  heard  the  moans  the 
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dumb  creature  made  on  the  day  of  my  master’s 
death.” 

He  was  simple,  uneducated,  but  just  the 
gentle,  warm-souled  man  who  should  be  Sir 
Roger’s  chief  servant. 

4.  Though  it  is  supposed  that  Steele  wrote 
the  first  sketch  upon  which  Sir  Roger’s  charac¬ 
ter  was  built,  yet  the  creation  belongs  wholly 
to  Addison.  It  is  evident  in  every  essay  that 
Addison  is  drawing  a  character  whom  he  loves, 
that  he  writes  his  own  ideals  into  the  quaint 
country  gentleman.  Accordingly,  when  he 
finds  the  career  of  the  Spectator  drawing  to  a 
close,  he  feels  that  he  must  chronicle  the  death 
of  his  favorite  character  in  order  that  no  one 
else  may  write  other  articles  and  mar  the  char¬ 
acter  he  has  portrayed.  This  is  what  he  means 
by  saying,  “By  heavens!  I’ll  kill  Sir  Roger 
that  nobody  else  may  murder  him.” 

5.  Sir  Roger  asked  his  friend  to  find  him  a 
clergyman  who  should  have  four  certain  char¬ 
acteristics.  These  were  (1)  plain  sense  rather 
than  much  learning,  (2)  an  agreeable  appear¬ 
ance,  (3)  a  clear  voice,  (4)  a  sociable  temper. 
To  these  he  would  like  to  have  added  a  little 
knowledge  of  backgammon. 

These  requirements  indicate  shrewd  sense  on 
the  part  of  Sir  Roger,  for  the  curate  was  to 
become  a  familiar  friend  and  was  to  deal  with 
the  simple  people  of  a  country  parish.  The 
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curate  could  spend  his  time  to  much  better 
advantage  in  charitable  and  social  duties  than 
in  the  preparation  of  mediocre  sermons.  Being 
a  good  reader,  he  could  present  effectively  the 
great  thoughts  of  the  great  divines  and  so  Sir 
Roger  and  his  congregation  were  supplied  with 
the  best  of  spiritual  manna.  Addison  is  doubt¬ 
less  sincere  in  what  he  says  in  the  last  para¬ 
graph  on  page  134. 

6.  Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  service 
to  English  literature,  the  essays  of  Addison 
would  doubtless  rank  first,  because  great  writ¬ 
ers  have  been  more  indebted  to  Addison  for 
the  formation  of  their  style  than  to  any  other 
one  person.  Comparisons  of  this  sort  are 
never  wholly  satisfactory,  for  each  essay  or 
group  of  essays  has  its  peculiar  value,  and  a 
place  in  literature  upon  which  no  other  can 
encroach.  The  De  Coverley  essays  are  most 
like  those  of  Lamb,  and  bear  least  resemblance 
to  those  of  Bacon.  Ruskin  and  Addison  and 
Bacon  all  strive  to  be  reformers,  but  each  in 
his  own  way.  Their  essays  are  quite  dissimilar 
in  style  and  content.  The  group  of  essays  we 
study  makes  a  happy  combination  of  varied 
style  and  different  subjects. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  (a)  Comment  at  length,  explaining  the 
sentence:  “My  life  is  for  itself  and  not  for  a 
spectacle.” 

(b)  Explain  this  sentence:  “Society  every¬ 
where  is  in  conspiracy  against  the  manhood  of 
every  one  of  its  members.” 

2.  Find  in  Emerson’s  life  an  incident  in 
which  he  carried  to  their  logical  conclusion  in 
action  some  of  the  convictions  he  set  down  in 
Self-Reliance. 

3.  Complete  these  sentences: 

(a)  “An  institution  is  the  lengthened - ” 

(b)  “Whoso  would  be  a  man,  must - ” 

(c)  “ - every  heart  vibrates  to  that  iron 

string.  ” 

(d)  “As  soon  as  a  man  is  at  one  with 

God - ” 

(e)  “ - is  the  want  of  self-reliance:  it  is 

infirmity  of  will.” 

4.  Emerson,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  wrote  in  his 
diary:  “That  which  I  cannot  yet  declare  has 
been  my  angel  from  childhood  until  now.  It 
has  separated  me  from  men.  It  has  watered 
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my  pillow.  It  has  driven  sleep  from  my  bed. 
It  has  tortured  me  for  my  guilt.  It  has  in¬ 
spired  me  with  hope.”  To  what  does  he 
allude?  Explain  his  train  of  thought.  Do  you 
think  as  you  know  his  life  that  he  realized  his 
ideals?  Can  you  see  in  these  thoughts  any 
resemblance  to  those  of  Ernest  in  The  Great 
Stone  Face? 

5.  (a)  “A  character  is  like  an  acrostic .” 

(b)  “He  who  would  gather  immortal  palms 
must  not  be  hindered  by  the  name  of  good¬ 
ness.” 

(c)  “If  malice  and  vanity  wear  the  coat  of 
philanthropy,  shall  that  pass?” 

(d)  “Society  is  a  wave.” 

(e)  “Let  us  enter  into  the  state  of  war  and 
wake  Thor  a?id  Woden ,  courage  and  constancy 
in  our  Anglo-Saxon  breasts.” 

In  the  above  sentences  explain  the  use  and 
full  meaning  of  the  italicized  words  and  the 
basis  of  the  figures.  What  effects  are  produced 
by  the  use  of  those  expressions? 

6.  Compare  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  and  Self 
Reliance  in  (a)  purpose,  (b)  structure,  (c)  style, 
(d)  beauty,  (e)  influence  upon  yourself. 

ANSWERS 

1.  (a)  “My  life  is  for  itself  and  not  for  a 
spectacle.”  Emerson  means  that  he  lives  to 
make  his  life  the  best  possible,  to  realize  the 
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most  out  of  it,  to  reach  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  powers,  regardless  of  the  world  and 
its  opinions.  The  sentence  is  a  declaration  of 
independence  from  public  opinion. 

(b)  “Society  everywhere  is  in  conspiracy 
against  the  manhood  of  every  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.”  The  demands  of  society  trammel  the 
spirit.  A  person  may  not  be  himself,  but 
must  be  conventional  because  society  demands 
it.  True  manhood  means  independence,  the 
ability  to  do  as  one  wills  in  all  circumstances. 
Against  this  ability  society  is  always  conspiring 
by  its  artificial  requirements.  It  is  a  strong 
man  who  can  always  be  himself  against  the 
pressure  of  the  world. 

2.  Emerson  was  a  clergyman  for  six  years 
and  then,  finding  that  he  could  not  conscien¬ 
tiously  preach  the  doctrines  his  sect  demanded, 
he  resigned  his  pastorate  and  began  his  career 
as  a  writer  and  lecturer.  The  action  brought 
upon  himself  the  disfavor  of  many  of  his 
former  friends  and  the  deepest  opprobrium 
from  many  good  people  in  the  world  outside. 
But  in  abandoning  his  ministerial  career  he 
was  living  up  to  his  ideal  in  Self  Reliance.  He 
was  developing  himself  as  he  saw  himself,  with¬ 
out  heeding  the  conspiracy  of  society  against 
him. 

3.  (a)  “An  institution  is  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  one  man.” 
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(b)  “Whoso  would  be  a  man  must  be  a  non¬ 
conformist.” 

(c)  “Trust  thyself:  every  heart  vibrates  to 
that  iron  string.” 

(d)  “As  soon  as  a  man  is  at  one  with  God  he 
will  not  beg.” 

(e)  “Discontent  is  the  want  of  self  reliance: 
it  is  infirmity  of  will.” 

4.  Just  before  the  words  given  in  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Emerson  had  written:  “Milton  describes 
himself  as  enamored  of  moral  perfection.  He 
did  not  love  it  more  than  I.”  It  is  doubtless 
to  his  absorbing  desire  for  moral  perfection 
that  Emerson  alludes  in  the  remainder  of  the 
quotation.  That  had  been  his  angel  from 
childhood,  that  it  was  which  separated  him 
from  men,  watered  his  pillow  with  tears  and 
drove  sleep  from  his  bed.  At  times  it  inspired 
him  with  hope,  but  again  it  tortured  him  with 
a  sense  of  his  guilt.  Yet  he  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  moral  perfection  or 
something  approaching  it  here  in  this  life. 

Emerson’s  character  and  his  faultless  life 
indicate  that  though  he  may  not  have  fully 
realized  his  ideals,  yet  they  affected  him 
strongly  and  brought  him  very  near  to  that 
perfection  of  character  which  formed  the 
dream  of  Hawthorne’s  Ernest. 

5.  (a)  “Like  an  acrostic”  is  a  simile.  An 
acrostic  is  a  series  of  lines  or  words  in  which 
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the  initial  letters  spell  a  word  or  in  which  the 
initial  words  taken  in  regular  order  make  a 
sentence.  To  say  that  a  character  is  an 
acrostic  is  to  say  that  its  meaning,  however 
hidden,  is  always  the  same.  The  figure  gives 
peculiar  force  and  brilliancy  to  the  thought. 

(b)  “Immortal  palms”  is  metonymy  that 
contains  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of  carrying 
a  palm  leaf  to  celebrate  victory.  If  a  man 
would  be  sure  of  immortal  victory  he  must  not 
be  hindered  by  the  name  of  goodness. 

(c)  A  coat  covers  much,  conceals  much.  In 
the  personification  Emerson  makes  it  appear 
that  malice  and  vanity  should  not  be  tolerated 
even  though  they  may  be  partially  obscured 
by  charitable  deeds. 

(d)  Wave  motion  advances,  but  the  particles 
of  water  do  not  move  forward.  In  the  meta¬ 
phor  Emerson  shows  vividly  that  the  form  of 
society  continues  but  the  individuals  compos¬ 
ing  it  at  any  time  do  not  advance. 

(e)  Thor  and  Woden  were  the  chief  gods  of 
the  Norsemen,  whose  blood  runs  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  Emerson’s  sentence  is  a  happy 
allusion  to  the  gods  and  the  principles  they 
represented. 

The  effect  of  these  figures  is  to  give  vitality 
to  the  thoughts  through  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  expressions;  and  because  of  the  concrete 
images  they  arouse,  they  present  the  thought 
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far  more  effectively  than  abstract  statements 
could  do.  All  the  figures  are  vivid,  two  at 
least  are  beautiful,  none  are  commonplace. 

6.  (a)  Self-Reliance  would  make  the  world 
better  by  making  the  individual  stronger  and 
more  nearly  perfect  by  self-development;  The 
Crown  of  Wild  Olive  would  make  the  world 
better  by  making  it  more  beautiful,  by  making 
individuals  love,  trust  and  assist  one  another. 

(b)  In  structure  the  two  essays  are  radically 
different.  Ruskin  is  logical,  compact,  direct; 
Emerson  gives  little  attention  to  arrangement, 
is  caught  by  parallel  and  diverging  ideas,  and 
makes  no  clear  summary  or  conclusion.  The 
structure  of  Emerson’s  essays  has  been  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  a  wheel,  the  thoughts  radi¬ 
ating  outward  as  spokes  from  a  hub. 

(c)  The  style  of  Ruskin  is  musical,  ornate 
and  impressive;  Emerson’s  is  nervous,  didactic 
and  imperative.  One  pleads,  the  other 
admonishes. 

(d)  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  possesses  great 
artistic  beauty  in  form  and  in  expression;  Self- 
Reliance  has  strength  of  thought  and  beauty  of 
sentiment.  The  general  impression  given  by 
the  first  is  beauty;  by  the  second  is  power. 

(e)  This  is  a  question  which  each  student 
must  answer  for  himself.  Different  person¬ 
alities  will  be  differently  influenced. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  (a)  Quote  two  descriptive  passages  from 
The  Ancient  Mariner. 

(b)  From  one  of  Bacon’s  essays  quote  an 
argumentative  passage. 

2.  Consider  this  passage  from  Webster’s 
Reply  to  Hay ne :  “When  the  mariner  has  been 
tossed  for  many  days  in  thick  weather  and  on 
an  unknown  sea  he  naturally  avails  himself  of 
the  first  pause  in  the  storm,  the  earliest  glance 
of  the  sun,  to  take  his  latitude  and  ascertain 
how  far  the  elements  have  driven  him  from  his 
true  course.  Let  us  imitate  this  prudence, 
and,  before  we  float  farther  on  the  waves  of 
this  debate,  refer  to  the  point  from  which  we 
departed,  that  we  may  at  least  be  able  to  con¬ 
jecture  where  we  now  are.” 

(a)  What  is  thick  weather? 

(b)  What  is  meant  by  taking  his  latitude? 

(c)  What  figure  of  speech  is  used  in  the  para¬ 
graph? 

(d)  What  was  the  point  from  which  the  de¬ 
bate  had  departed? 

(e)  What  had  driven  the  debaters  from  that 
point? 
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(f)  Is  this  an  effective  introduction  to  his 
speech? 

3.  In  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address  what  is 
meant  by  last  full  measure  of  devotion?  Why 
did  Lincoln  say  that  in  a  larger  sense  we  could 
not  consecrate  the  battlefield  ? 

4.  Why  is  Lincoln’s  speech  remembered  and 
Everett’s  forgotten? 

5.  Give  at  least  three  respects  in  which  an 
oration  differs  from  an  essay. 


ANSWERS 

1.  (a)  These  are  two  descriptive  passages; 
many  others  might  have  been  chosen: 

“With  sloping  masts  and  dipping  prow, 

As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 

And  forward  bends  his  head. 

“The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared  the  blast, 

And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow, 

And  it  grew  wondrous  cold: 

And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by, 

As  green  as  emerald.” 

“Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship, 

I  watched  the  water-snakes: 

They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white, 

And  when  they  reared,  the  elfish  light 
Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 
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“  Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I  watched  their  rich  attire: 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 

They  coiled  and  swam ;  and  every  track 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire.” 

(b)  This  is  an  argumentative  passage  from 
Bacon’s  essay  Of  Studies:  “To  spend  too  much 
time  in  studies  is  sloth:  to  use  them  too  much 
for  ornament,  is  affectation;  to  make  judgment 
wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humor  of  a  scholar: 
they  perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected  by  ex¬ 
perience:  for  natural  abilities  are  like  natural 
plants  that  need  proyning  by  study ;  and  studies 
themselves  do  give  forth  directiom  too  much  at 
large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by  experience.  ’  ’ 

Bacon’s  essays  are  not  in  general  argumen¬ 
tative.  They  are  examples  of  exposition  with 
the  reasons  for  his  conclusions  sometimes 
given  as  in  the  quotation  above. 

2.  (a)  “Thick  weather”  is  foggy  or  rainy 
weather  in  which  the  sun  is  not  visible. 

(b)  The  mariner  “takes  his  latitude”  when 
with  his  instruments  he  determines  his  position 
by  an  observation  of  the  sun. 

(c)  The  whole  paragraph  is  in  a  sense  figur¬ 
ative,  though  most  of  it  is  laying  the  basis  for 
the  metaphor  in  the  words  “before  we  float 
farther  on  the  waves  of  this  debate.” 

(d)  The  debate  had  drifted  from  a  discussion 
relative  to  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  personal 
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recrimination  and  an  acrid  attempt  to  justify  a 
state  in  its  opposition  to  national  rule. 

(e)  The  forces  which  had  driven  the  debaters 
were  the  growing  opposition  to  the  spread  of 
slavery  and  jealousy  of  the  national  influence 
in  state  affairs. 

(f)  This  seems  to  be  an  effective  introduction, 
in  that  Webster  attracts  attention  at  once  by 
his  unique  figure  of  speech  and  at  the  same 
time  appeals  to  the  good  sense  of  his  hearers 
in  asking  them  to  consider  the  lengths  to 
which  the  debate  is  going.  Evidently  he 
does  not  act  with  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing 
the  debate  back  to  the  original  question. 

3.  The  phrase,  “last  full  measure  of  devo¬ 
tion,”  means,  in  this  case,  the  soldier’s  life.  It 
is  the  last  thing  he  can  give;  it  is  the  full 
measure  because  he  can  give  no  more,  and 
there  can  be  no  higher  devotion  than  to  give 
one’s  life  for  a  cause.  What  Lincoln  says  is 
that  the  consecration  of  the  Gettysburg  battle¬ 
field  by  the  soldiers  was  a  larger,  a  more  nearly 
perfect  work  than  we  can  perform  by  any  cere¬ 
monial. 

4.  Lincoln’s  speech  was  brief  and  pointed; 
it  was  logical  in  arrangement  and  faultless  in 
structure;  in  style  it  was  simple,  forceful  and 
elegant;  in  sentiment  it  was  sincere  and  heart¬ 
felt.  For  these  reasons  it  lives  while  Everett’s 
cold  and  polished  periods  have  been  forgotten. 
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5.  An  essay  differs  from  an  oration  in  many 
respects.  Three  of  these  are: 

(a)  The  oration  is  spoken  and  intended  to  be 
heard;  the  essay  is  meant  to  be  read. 

(b)  The  oration  is  more  formal  in  structure 
and  usually  arranged  more  carefully  in  order 
of  climax,  with  an  elaborate  conclusion. 

(c)  The  oration  is  usually  more  ornate  in 
style  and  more  persuasive  in  spirit  because  its 
purpose  is  to  convince. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Webster  says  he  will  enter  on  no  enco¬ 
mium  upon  Massachusetts.  What  can  you  say 
of  the  paragraph  following  that  statement? 
Does  he  really  eulogize  his  own  state? 

2.  What  practical  exposition  of  the  fallacy 
of  the  nullification  doctrine  does  Webster 
make?  To  what  is  due  the  effectiveness  of 
this  exposition? 

3.  In  what  connection  does  Webster  use  the 
sentence,  “They  know  he  has  read  Blackstone 
and  the  constitution,  as  well  as  Turenne  and 
Vauban”?  What  are  the  meaning  and  effect 
of  his  allusions  to  the  men  he  mentions? 

4.  Had  Webster  a  well-developed  sense  of 
humor?  Prove  the  truth  of  your  answer  by  two 
or  more  quotations. 

5.  Analyze  the  thought  in  his  peroration. 
What  qualities  make  the  closing  paragraph  a 
notable  piece  of  eloquence? 

6.  Explain  fully  what  Webster  means  by 
“the  people.’’  To  what  four  things  have  the 
people  intrusted  their  safety? 
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ANSWERS 

1.  The  paragraph  following  Webster’s  state¬ 
ment  that  he  will  enter  on  no  encomium  upon 
Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  finest  eulogies  that 
could  be  given.  The  paragraph  is  oratorical 
in  form  with  its  moderate  introduction  and  elo¬ 
quent  conclusion;  it  is  clear  in  thought  and 
forcible  in  style;  the  words  are  musical  and 
fitted  to  the  thought.  It  reads  well  and  it 
sounded  well  and  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  Webster’s  somewhat  pompous  style. 

2.  Webster  combats  the  idea  that  a  state 
may  nullify  a  national  law  by  picturing  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  South  Carolina 
militia  marching  at  the  head  of  his  supporters 
to  forbid  the  collection  of  a  tariff.  He  shows 
the  inevitable  result — an  armed  conflict;  that 
civil  strife  and  disorganization  must  therefore 
be  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  nullification 
doctrine. 

In  manner,  Webster  is  ironical  in  his  state¬ 
ments.  He  intends  to  hold  Hayne,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  militia,  up  to  ridicule  by  drawing 
an  exaggerated  picture  of  him  carrying  banners 
on  which  are  absurd  inscriptions.  Ridicule  is 
a  powerful  argument,  as  Webster  knows. 

3.  Webster  assumes  that  some  of  the  customs 
officials  will  be  curious  as  to  the  law  regulating 
the  power  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia.  The  allusion  to  Blackstone,  who  was 
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one  of  the  greatest  English  commentators  and 
whose  books  are  among  the  first  read  by  the 
law  student,  adds  to  the  force  of  the  sentence 
which  precedes  it.  By  assuming  that  Hayne 
has  read  Turenne  on  war  and  Vauban  on  mili¬ 
tary  engineering,  Webster  makes  it  appear 
ridiculous  that  a  man  should  make  such  great 
preparation  for  so  small  an  affair.  Moreover, 
if  Hayne  has  read  those  great  authorities,  how 
ridiculous  for  him  to  enter  upon  so  foolish  a 
course. 

4.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Webster  had  a 
keen  sense  of  humor.  He  laughs  at  the  shot 
that  Hayne  had  to  discharge,  thanking  him  for 
his  kindness  in  informing  his  hearers  that  they 
“might  stand  out  of  the  way  or  prepare  to  fall 
before  it  and  die  with  decency.”  The  last 
sentence  in  that  paragraph  is  a  fine  piece  of 
burlesque  eloquence:  “It  may  become  me  to 
say  no  more  of  its  effect,  than  that,  if  nobody 
is  found,  after  all,  either  killed  or  wounded  by 
it,  it  is  not  the  first  time,  in  the  history  of 
human  affairs,  that  the  vigor  and  success  of  the 
war  have  not  quite  come  up  to  the  lofty  and 
sounding  phrase  of  the  manifesto.”  In  an¬ 
other  place  Webster  says:  “The  honorable 
member  complains  that  I  had  slept  on  his 
speech.  I  must  have  slept  on  it  or  not  slept 
at  all.  ...  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  also,  I  possess  some  advantage  over  the 
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honorable  member,  attributable,  doubtless,  to 
a  cooler  temperament  on  my  part;  for,  in  truth, 
I  slept  upon  his  speeches  remarkably  well.” 
It  will  be  seen  that  at  least  in  this  speech  Web¬ 
ster’s  humor  is  of  the  heavy,  sarcastic  type. 

5.  The  central  thought  in  Webster’s  perora¬ 
tion  is  the  union  of  the  states,  liberty  and 
union.  He  says  in  eloquent  words: 

(a)  That  he  has  not  considered  the  chances 
of  preserving  liberty  after  the  union  should  be 
dissolved. 

(b)  That  he  thinks  him  not  a  good  counselor 
whose  main  thought  is  the  condition  after  dis¬ 
union. 

(c)  That  he  knows  there  are  great  prospects 
while  the  union  exists,  and  beyond  that  he 
cares  not. 

(d)  That  he  hopes  he  may  never  see  dis¬ 
cordant  states  bearing  a  flag  asking  for  liberty 
first  and  union  afterward. 

(e)  That  he  prays  for  a  glorious  flag  bearing 
the  motto,  “Liberty  and  union,  now  and  for¬ 
ever,  one  and  inseparable.” 

The  sentiment  of  this  paragraph  is  intensely 
patriotic;  the  arrangement  in  order  of  climax 
is  excellent;  the  phraseology  is  striking,  and 
the  figurative  use  of  so  well  known  a  symbol  as 
the  flag  is  exceedingly  effective.  The  sonorous 
final  phrase  on  account  of  both  form  and  senti¬ 
ment  is  calculated  to  be  long  remembered. 
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6.  Strictly  speaking,  in  Webster’s  mind  the 
people  are  the  voters,  but  they  are  the  voters 
of  the  whole  nation  taken  collectively  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  state  lines.  He 
considers  the  people  as  one  people  from  the 
coast  of  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
unity  of  the  nation  is  the  essential  feature  of 
his  argument. 

As  he  sees  it,  the  people  of  the  nation  did 
not  trust  their  safety  to  the  hands  of  their  sev¬ 
eral  states,  but  rather  placed  reliance  in  four 
things:  First,  in  the  plain  words  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  as  interpreted  by  national  officers, 
responsible  directly  to  the  people;  second,  in 
frequent  elections  whereby  the  people  could 
control  the  acts  of  their  representatives;  third, 
in  a  respectable,  disinterested  and  independent 
judiciary;  fourth,  in  their  power  as  a  people  to 
alter  or  amend  the  constitution. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  The  English  author  John  Morley  says  : 
“Burke  will  always  be  read  with  delight  and 
edification,  because  in  the  midst  of  discussions 
on  the  local  and  the  accidental,  he  scatters 
apothegms  that  take  us  into  the  region  of  last¬ 
ing  wisdom.”  Justify  the  statement  by  three 
quotations  from  this  oration. 

2.  Give  briefly  what  you  consider  the  his¬ 
torical  setting  necessary  for  understanding  the 
oration. 

3.  Compare  in  the  following  respects  the 
introduction  of  the  Reply  to  Hayne  with  the 
introduction  to  this  oration:  (a)  The  personal 
element;  (b)  closeness  of  relation  to  the  argu¬ 
ment;  (c)  figures  of  speech;  (d)  sentence  struc¬ 
ture;  (e)  choice  of  words. 

4.  What  objections  does  Burke  find  to  the 
use  of  force?  Can  you  see  any  faults  in  his 
argument;  or  does  he  convince  you  that  force 
should  not  be  used? 

5.  Compare  the  condition  of  religion  and 
education  in  the  colonies,  as  Burke  saw  it,  with 
the  present  condition  in  the  same  states.  Do 
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you  think  Burke  drew  a  true  picture  of  the 
times? 

ANSWERS 

1.  If  a  person  reads  this  oration  carefully  he 
will  see  the  truth  of  Morley’s  assertion.  Wise 
sentences  of  universal  application  are  con¬ 
spicuous  and  frequent,  scattered  along  the 
course  of  an  argument  that  is  specific  and 
often  entirely  local  in  its  application.  The 
following  are  examples: 

“Public  calamity  is  a  mighty  leveler.’’ 

“Genuine  simplicity  of  heart  is  an  healing 
and  cementing  principle.” 

“The  concessions  of  the  weak  are  the  con¬ 
cessions  of  fear.” 

“Terror  is  not  always  the  effect  of  force,  and 
an  armament  is  not  a  victory.” 

“Abstract  liberty,  like  other  mere  abstrac¬ 
tions,  is  not  to  be  found.” 

2.  The  American  colonies  were  exasperated 
by  the  tyrannical  policy  of  King  George  III 
and  his  slavish  ministry.  Taxes  had  been 
levied  and  repealed  without  any  direct  repre¬ 
sentation  from  the  colonies.  The  Stamp  Act 
had  been  particularly  obnoxious,  and  its  repeal 
might  have  quieted  the  angry  colonists  for  a 
time  but  for  the  fact  that  parliament  insisted 
still  upon  the  right  to  tax.  Burke  had  spoken 
once  in  parliament  on  this  very  subject,  and  his 
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speech  had  carried  to  the  minds  of  many  the 
conviction  that  the  colonists  had  right  on  their 
side.  A  general  congress  had  been  convened 
and  Franklin  had  been  in  England  as  an  am¬ 
bassador,  but  his  labors  were  without  avail  and 
he  sailed  for  America  the  very  day  Burke  rose 
to  speak  for  peace.  The  speech  did  not  avert 
the  Revolutionary  War,  but  it  was  instrumental 
in  making  for  the  colonists  many  friends  who 
continually  hampered  the  British  government 
and  so  aided  the  cause  of  liberty  in  America. 

3.  The  introductions  to  the  two  orations 
might  be  compared  in  the  following  manner: 


COMPARISON  OP  INTRODUCTIONS 


POINTS 

Reply  to  Hayne 

Conciliation  with  America 

(a)  The  per- 
sonal  e  1  e- 
ment. 

The  personal  element 
is  very  strong.  Webster, 
defending  himself,  at¬ 
tacking  Hayne,  uses 
much  space  before  he 
finally  reaches  the  real 
question  at  issue.  He 
is  severe  and  evidently 
feels  the  bitter  elo¬ 
quence  that  has  been 
hurled  upon  him. 

Burke  explains  his 
connection  with  the 
question  and  with  the 
events  leading  up  to  it 
and  justifies  the  present 
consideration  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  There  is  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  other  personal 
allusions. 

(b)  Relation 
to  the  argu¬ 
ment. 

The  speech  is  scarcely 
related  to  the  original 
question  at  issue  and 
after  the  first  few  sen¬ 
tences  the  introduction 
seems  to  have  no  vital 
connection  with  the 
speech.  It  seems  neces¬ 
sary  for  Webster  to 
clear  himself  before  he 
makes  his  masterly 
plea. 

The  relation  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  speech 
is  close  and  important. 
Burke  clears  the  way  for 
his  argument  by  inter¬ 
esting  his  hearers  in  the 
subject  and  by  showing 
that  he  is  qualified  to 
talk  on  the  subject. 
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POINTS 

Reply  to  Hayne 

Conciliation  with  America 

( c )  Figures 
of  speech. 

The  opening  para¬ 
graph  is  figurative  to  a 
degree  and  in  general 
Webster  reaches  his  end 
through  tropes  and  fig¬ 
ures. 

Burke  is  direct  and 
clear.  He  uses  figures 
but  they  are  light  and 
graceful  and  for  orna¬ 
ment  rather  than  for 
force. 

(d)  Sentence 
structure. 

Webster’s  sentences 
are  on  the  whole  rather 
long,  involved  and  rhe¬ 
torical  in  style  and 
rather  monotonous. 

Burke’s  sentences  are 
rarely  long  but  vary 
greatly  in  length.  They 
are  elegant  and  forcible 
and  not  monotonous  in 
structure. 

( e )  Choice 
of  words. 

Webster  seems  to  pre¬ 
fer  words  of  length  and 
majestic  sound.  They 
fit  the  subject  well  and 
in  his  speech  were  not 
criticised  as  bombastic. 

Words  that  fit  the 
occasion,  that  show  nice 
distinctions  in  meaning 
and  are  powerful  in 
calling  up  vivid  images 
are  great  favorites  with 
Burke,  who  does  not 
care  for  the  oratund. 

4.  Burke  objects  to  coercing  the  colonists  for 
the  following  reasons: 

(a)  Force  can  be  but  temporary. 

(b)  Ruling  by  force  is  uncertain,  and  if  it 
fails  nothing  remains. 

(c)  Force  injures  the  very  thing  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  preserve. 

(d)  We  have  no  precedent  for  the  use  of 
force. 

These  arguments  seem  convincing.  Perhaps 
in  the  fourth  reason  it  is  the  lawyer  who  speaks, 
and  it  may  be  difficult  for  us  to  see  that  a  thing 
should  not  be  done  because  it  has  not  been 
done.  Because  of  his  second  argument  we  are 
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willing  to  admit  that  force  should  not  be  tried 
until  all  other  means  have  failed,  that  this  is 
not  a  time  to  resort  to  force.  If,  in  addition 
to  this,  force  is  but  temporary  and  defeats  the 
very  purpose  it  hopes  to  accomplish,  there  can 
surely  be  no  reason  for  its  use.  If  we  admit 
the  truth  of  his  propositions  we  are  compelled 
to  admit  the  general  conclusion. 

5.  Burke  draws  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
condition  of  ^religion  in  the  colonies,  a  picture 
that  in  general  outlines  may  be  traced  even 
to-day.  Yet  the  liberal  spirit  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  has  made  unnecessary  the  rank  dissent¬ 
ing  spirit  at  the  north  and  has  disestablished 
the  churches  of  the  south.  A  more  liberal 
spirit  prevails  everywhere  and  religion  is  now 
regulated  by  the  personal  bias  of  the  individual 
without  aid  or  intervention  of  the  government. 
Education  is  practically  universal,  and  a 
knowledge  of  law,  at  least  as  far  as  concerns 
the  rights  of  individuals,  is  at  this  time  more 
general  in  this  country  than  in  any  other. 

Burke  was  wise  and  far-seeing  in  his  search 
for  causes,  and  he  found  those  general  ones 
which  not  only  were  operative  then  but  must 
inevitably  continue  operative  for  many  years 
thereafter.  The  permanence  of  these  causes 
of  discontent  and  disobedience  makes  much 
more  forcible  his  argument  for  their  recogni¬ 
tion. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Determine  to  which  of  the  two  great 
orators,  Webster  or  Burke,  the  following  ex¬ 
pressions  apply:  (a)  “impassioned  advocate  of 
justice  and  mercy”;  (b)  “constitutional  ex¬ 
pounder”;  (c)  “held  his  audience  spell¬ 
bound”;  (d)  “always  deeply  in  debt”;  (e) 
“clumsy  gestures  and  harsh  voice.”  Discuss 
briefly  the  application  of  each  expression. 

2.  Compare  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address  and 
Bacon’s  On  Nature  in  Men. 

3.  (a)  Summarize  the  six  resolutions  with 
which  Burke  opens  his  plan,  (b)  Why  does  he 
introduce  these  resolutions?  (c)  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  adopting  them?  (d)  To  what 
specific  things  is  all  this  argument  leading;  in 
other  words,  what  are  some  of  the  things  Burke 
hopes  to  accomplish  for  the  colonies? 

4.  What  effect  has  the  Latin  quotation  upon 
the  sentence  in  which  Burke  would  “lay  the 
first  stone  of  the  Temple  of  Peace”?  Does 
Burke  quote  frequently?  Do  his  quotations 
indicate  that  he  was  a  learned  man? 

5.  Can  you  find  in  the  oration  any  instance 
of  shrewdness  or  trickery  in  the  introduction  of 
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argument?  Is  Burke’s  appeal  usually  to 
reason  or  to  sentiment? 

6.  Explain  fully  the  special  meaning  of  the 
following:  (a)  “overtacts”  (p.199);  (b)  “com¬ 
posed”  (p.  218);  (c)  “a  more  copious  stream  of 
revenue  than  could  be  squeezed  from  the  dry 
husks  of  oppressed  indigence”  (p.  247);  (d) 
“infused  through  the  mighty  mass,  pervades, 
feeds,  unites,  invigorates,  vivifies,  every  part 
of  the  empire”  (p.  251);  (e)  “chimerical” 

(P.  252). 


ANSWERS 

i.  (a)  “Impassioned  advocate  of  justice  and 
mercy.”  This  phrase  might  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  be  applied  to  Burke.  He  was  always 
the  champion  of  the  weak  and  oppressed,  as  he 
showed  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
his  district,  in  his  speech  at  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  and  in  both  the  speeches  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  American  colonies. 

(b)  Webster  has  often  been  called  the  great 
“constitutional  expounder.”  He  deserves  the 
title  both  because  of  the  extent  and  depth  of 
his  study  of  the  constitution,  and  the  vigorous 
logic  with  which  he  explained  its  principles. 

(c)  Webster  held  his  audience  spell-bound. 
His  impressive  figure,  his  dignified  manner,  his 
sonorous  voice,  appropriate  gestures,  all  com¬ 
bined  to  aid  the  magnificence  of  his  rhetoric. 
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His  hearers  were  always  overpowered  by  his 
eloquence. 

(d)  Burke  was  a  man  of  extravagant  tastes  and 
great  ambitions  and  no  power  of  management. 
As  a  result  he  was  always  deeply  in  debt. 

(e)  Burke’s  delivery  was  not  attractive,  and 
his  clumsy  gestures  and  harsh  voice  often  had  a 
very  unpleasant  effect  upon  his  hearers.  It  was 
what  he  said,  not  the  manner  in  which  he  said 
it,  that  made  him  great.  His  learning,  his 
fervor  and  his  sincerity  carried  people  with 
him  in  spite  of  the  inelegancies  of  his  man¬ 
ner. 

2.  At  first  glance  there  seems  little  similarity 
between  the  essay  and  the  speech.  With  pur¬ 
pose  different,  occasion  different,  subject 
different,  what  reason  is  there  for  likeness? 
Yet,  as  a  person  looks  at  the  two  in  a  broad 
way,  he  sees  some  qualities  that  are  the  same. 
Both  are  brief,  compact  and  forcible.  Neither 
has  unnecessary  words  or  feeble  sentences. 
Both  strive  for  the  beauty  of  simplicity  and 
fair  proportion  rather  than  of  ornament. 

3.  (a)  A  study  of  the  six  resolutions  pro¬ 
posed  by  Burke  shows  them  to  be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  colonies  have  not  had  representation 
in  parliament. 

(2)  Nevertheless  the  colonies  have  been 
taxed  and  thereby  affected  in  a  manner  op¬ 
posed  to  their  interests. 
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(3)  Because  of  their  distance  no  method  of 
representation  has  been  found. 

(4)  Each  colony  has  a  general  assembly, 
with  power  to  raise  money  for  public  services. 

(5)  These  general  assemblies  have  granted 
public  aid  to  the  king,  and  their  right  to  do  so 
has  been  recognized  by  parliament. 

(6)  Granting  by  their  assemblies  has  been 
more  agreeable  to  the  colonies  than  taxation 
by  parliament. 

(b)  Burke  is  very  skilful  and  diplomatic  in 
the  introduction  of  the  above  resolutions.  No 
one  can  be  successfully  contradicted,  and  all 
lead  on  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
would  have  adopted — namely,  that  it  is  not 
wise  to  coerce  the  colonies  into  paying  taxes, 
that  if  left  to  their  own  sense  of  justice  they 
will  themselves  by  their  own  assemblies  grant 
the  needed  aid. 

(c)  The  adoption  of  these  resolutions  would 
lead  to  more  conciliatory  measures,  for,  once 
committed  to  Burke’s  theses,  parliament  could 
not  well  insist  upon  its  course  of  imposi¬ 
tion. 

(d)  Among  specific  things  Burke  wishes  to 
accomplish  are  these:  The  removal  of  taxes 
from  the  colonies,  the  remission  of  duties  on 
articles  imported  by  the  colonies  from  Eng¬ 
land,  the  repeal  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  which 
had  closed  that  city  to  commerce,  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  definite  power  in  the  local  courts 
and  the  repeal  of  the  laws  requiring  criminals 
to  be  transported  to  England  for  trial. 

4.  Burke  quotes  frequently,  and  often  from 
the  classic  authors.  This  indicates  a  learned 
man  as  the  term  was’then  understood.  In  his 
day  the  classics  were  a  much  greater  factor  in 
an  education  than  they  are  now.  In  fact  every 
educated  man  knew  his  Latin  and  took  pride 
in  keeping  up  his  knowledge  of  it.  Accord¬ 
ingly  a  Latin  quotation  was  a  delicate  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  intelligence  of  the  hearers  and  did 
not  seem  pedantic  as  it  would  to-day.  In  this 
particular  instance  the  effect  is  a  happy  one, 
for  the  quotation  is  an  apt  allusion  and  a 
pleasant  bit  of  sentiment. 

5.  Burke  usually  appeals  to  the  intelligence 
of  his  hearers  and  endeavors  to  convince  them 
by  his  logic.  Yet  he  is  not  blind  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  emotions  in  determining  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  men  reach,  and  accordingly  he 
frequently  appeals  directly  to  the  feelings. 
He  is  willing  to  take  advantage  of  any  honor¬ 
able  means  to  convince  and  perhaps  he  occa¬ 
sionally  uses  a  shrewdness  that  is  almost 
deceptive.  His  allusion  to  Richard  Glover 
may  be  an  example  of  his  tendency  to  exag¬ 
gerate,  though  of  course  it  is  possible  that 
Burke  really  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  the 
poet.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  one  who, 
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like  Burke,  relies  so  constantly  upon  high 
principle,  finds  trickery  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable. 

6.  (a)  “Overt  acts”  are  open  acts,  those  that 
are  open  to  the  public  eye. 

(b)  “Composed”  means,  in  this  instance, 
calm  or  free  from  agitation. 

(c)  This  is  a  very  felicitous  figure.  Indi¬ 
gence  is  poverty,  oppressed  indigence  is  pov¬ 
erty  that  has  been  caused  or  is  at  least  made 
worse  by  the  government.  These  overtaxed 
colonists  have  little  vitality  remaining;  they 
are  dry  husks.  To  expect  to  squeeze  a  copious 
stream  of  wine  from  the  dry  husks  of  grapes  is 
absurd.  Is  it  any  more  absurd  to  expect  to 
squeeze  revenue  from  the  poor  colonists? 

(d)  This  expression  contains  a  series  of 
words  full  of  meaning.  Infused  implies  a  slow 
process  of  distillation,  a  boiling  that  has  forced 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  into  the  mass  of 
the  people  until  it  pervades  or  is  found  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  country.  Feeds  implies 
that  the  spirit  is  a  sustaining  force;  unites ,  that 
it  joins  together  the  discordant  elements  of  a 
varied  populace;  invigorates ,  that  it  is  a  stimu¬ 
lant  making  the  people  anxious  to  act;  and 
vivifies ,  that  this  spirit  of  the  constitution  is 
the  real  life-giving  principle.  The  words  are 
arranged  in  order  of  climax,  the  strongest 
being  last. 
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(e)  The  chimera  was  a  fabled  monster  with 
the  head  and  tail  of  a  lion  on  a  goat’s  body. 
So  a  chimerical  plan  is  a  foolish  or  incongruous 
one,  a  vain  product  of  the  imagination. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

i.  "I  know  a  maiden  fair  to  see, 

Take  care ! 

She  can  both  false  and  friendly  be, 

Beware !  Beware ! 

Trust  her  not, 

She  is  fooling  thee.M 

“Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  I’ll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise; 

My  Mary’s  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream.” 

(a)  Mark  properly  the  meter  of  each  line  in 
the  two  stanzas  quoted  above,  (b)  Describe 
the  meter  in  each,  discussing  any  variations 
from  regularity.  (c)  Indicate  the  rhyme 
schemes  in  the  usual  way. 

2.  Consider  this  stanza  from  Tennyson: 

‘‘Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon ; 

Rest,  rest,  on  mother’s  breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon ; 

Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 

Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 
Under  the  silver  moon: 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep.” 
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(a)  What  effects  are  produced  by  the  peculiar 
meter?  (b)  Which  lines  appeal  most  to  you 
because  of  their  musical  qualities?  (c)  Ex¬ 
plain  the  meaning  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
lines,  (d)  What  is  their  grammatical  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  stanza?  (e)  Is  the  use  of  the 
word  silver  felicitous?  Why? 

3.  (a)  In  the  last  stanza  of  The  Recessional , 
what  is  the  meaning  of  “reeking  tube  and  iron 
shard”?  (b)  What  is  the  significance  of  the 
line,  “All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust”? 
(c)  Analyze  the  stanza  grammatically  so  as  to 
show  principal  and  dependent  clauses  and 
modifying  phrases. 

4.  (a)  What  is  the  meter  of  the  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic?  (b)  What  variation  from  the 
established  meter  is  conspicuously  regular? 
(c)  What  is  the  refrain  in  this  poem?  (d)  Can 
you  find  an  imperfect  rhyme  in  this  poem? 

5.  Find  three  examples  of  alliteration  in  the 
poems  in  the  early  part  of  Volume  IV. 

ANSWERS 

1.  (a)  ‘  ‘T  know  J  a  maid  |  on  fair  |  to  see, 

Take  care ! 

She  can  |  both  false  j  and  friend  |  ly  Be, 
Beware!  (  Beware! 

Trust  her  riot, 

She  is  fool  |  ing  thee.” 
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“Flow  gently,  |  sweet  Afton,  |  among  thy  |  green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  |  fll  sing  tfiee  |  a  song  m  |  thy  praise ; 
ily  Mary’s  |  asleep  by  |  tEy  murmur  |  mg  stream, 

Flow  gently  |  sweet  Alton,  |  disturb  not  |  her  dream.” 

(b)  The  meter  of  the  first  stanza  is  iambic, 
the  verses  varying  in  length.  The  first  and 
third  are  tetrameter,  the  second  and  fifth  are 
monometer,  the  fourth  and  sixth  are  dimeter. 
The  fifth  verse  is  an  anapest,  as  is  also  the  first 
foot  in  the  sixth  verse. 

The  meter  of  the  second  stanza  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  amphibrachic  tetrameter,  though  the 
last  foot  in  each  verse  is  iambic.  The  lines 
might  be  scanned  by  making  the  first  foot  in 
each  an  iambus  and  the  others  anapests,  but 
the  measures  are  not  then  so  smooth.  The 
regularity  of  this  stanza  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  broken  measures  of  the  first.  The 
swinging  movement  of  the  second  is  very 
musical  and  happily  in  accord  with  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  poem. 

(c)  The  rhyme  scheme  of  the  first  stanza  is 
ababca .  In  the  second  stanza  it  is  aabb . 

2.  (a)  The  meter  of  this  stanza  is  very 
irregular  but  very  happy  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  song  It  is  rhythmical, 
with  a  long  swinging  movement  where  the 
dactyls  abound,  and  elsewhere  as  in  the  first 
and  third  verses  the  increased  number  of 
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accented  syllables  makes  the  movement  slower 
than  in  the  shorter  lines.  The  best  scansion 
gives  several  rests  to  fill  out  feet  that  are  in¬ 
complete. 

(b)  The  first,  fifth,  sixth  and  eighth  verses 
are  musical,  perhaps  the  fifth  and  sixth  most 
of  all. 

(c)  This  probably  means  that  the  father  will 
come  borne  by  silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 
and  under  the  silver  moon.  He  will  come  at 
night,  his  arrival  will  be  quiet  and  gentle,  so 
that  he  will  not  disturb  the  little  one,  and  he 
will  come  in  beauty. 

(d)  If  the  interpretation  above  is  correct,  the 
two  lines  are  adverbial,  modifying  will  come  in 
the  preceding  line  of  the  stanza. 

(e)  The  use  of  the  word  silver  is  felicitous  in 
that  it  conveys  very  fittingly  the  idea  of  beauty, 
gentleness  and  light.  Besides  this  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  that  white  sails  should  be  spoken  of  as 
silver  when  viewed  by  moonlight.  Note,  too, 
the  effect  of  alliteration. 

3.  (a)  By  “reeking  tube”  Kipling  means  the 
smoking  cannon;  by  “iron  shard”  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  exploded  shells:  the  two  phrases  are 
figurative  expressions  to  signify  war. 

(b)  Man  is  but  the  dust  of  the  earth,  valiant 
though  he  be;  if  he  relies  upon  man  and  calls 
not  upon  God  to  assist,  he  builds  on  dust:  such 
is  Kipling’s  thought. 
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(c)  {iWe  beg  thy  Mercy  on  thy  People, 
Lord,”  is  the  principal  clause.  “For  heathen 
heart”  modifies  Mercy,  and  “heart”  is  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  adjective  clause  “that  puts  her  trust 
in  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard.”  “In  reeking 
tube  and  iron  shard”  is  an  adverbial  phrase 
modifying  “puts.”  “All  valiant  dust  that 
builds  on  dust,  and  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to 
guard”  is  explanatory  of  “heathen  heart,”  the 
first  word  “dust”  being  in  sense  in  apposition 
with  “heart”;  “that”  relates  to  “dust”  and  is 
the  subject  of  “builds”  and  of  “calls”;  “Thee 
to  guard”  is  the  object  of  “calls”;  “Thee”  is 
the  subject  of  the  infinitive  “to  guard”; 
“guarding”  modifies  “that.”  “For  frantic 
boast  and  foolish  word”  is  another  phrase 
modifying  “Mercy.” 

4.  (a)  The  poem  is  iambic  heptameter;  the 
fourth  verse  in  each  stanza  is  a  trimeter. 

(b)  With  the  exception  of  the  first  line  every 
heptametric  line  begins  with  an  anapestic  foot. 
This  makes  each  line  start  out  with  a  rapid 
movement  that  is  very  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

(c)  The  fourth  verse  in  each  stanza  is  the 
refrain,  though  only  the  part  “is  marching  on” 
is  constant.  The  other  words  vary. 

(d)  The  rhymes  in  this  poem  are  exception¬ 
ally  perfect,  the  only  noticeable  imperfection 
being  in  the  first  stanza  where  “Lord”  is  made 
to  rhyme  with  “stored”  and“sword.” 
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5.  (a)  In  the  poem  To  Helen  I  find  the  line, 
“The  weary,  wayworn  wanderer  bore.” 

(b)  In  the  poem  Beware  is  the  line,  “And  she 
//as  //air  of  a  golden  hue." 

(c)  In  To  Mary  in  Heaven  is  the  line,  “Seest 
thou  thy  /over  /owly  /aid?” 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Draw  a  parallel  between  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
and  Robert  Burns. 

2.  (a)  What  lesson  is  taught  by  To  a  Water- 
fowl?  (b)  What  do  you  consider  the  chief 
merits  of  the  poem?’1 

3.  (a)  Make  a  list  of  the  different  names 
Lowell  gives  to  the  dandelion. 

(b)  Lowell  says: 

“Gold  such  as  thine  ne’er  drew  the  Spanish  prow 
Through  the  primeval  hush  of  Indian  Seas.” 

What  is  the  allusion  here?  Explain  it.  Can 
you  find  another  allusion  to  the  same  thing? 

(c)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following 
phrases:  "spring’s  largess,"  "my  tropics  and 
mine  Italy,"  "his  fragrant  Sybaris.” 

4.  Compare  Montgomery’s  song,  "The  Lord 
is  My  Shepherd,”  with  the  psalm  of  which  it 
is  a  paraphrase. 

5.  Indicate  in  seven  sentences  the  main 
thought  in  each  of  the  seven  stanzas  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  Ode  to  Duty . 

6.  Discuss  the  structure  of  the  Ode  on  the 
Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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ANSWERS 

i.  Robert  Burns  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe  had 
some  traits  of  character  in  common.  Both 
were  weak  and  given  to  dissipation;  both  lived 
short  lives,  doubtless  made  shorter  by  their 
wild  habits.  In  poetic  style  both  were  masters 
of  melody,  but  Burns  was  much  less  artificial 
than  Poe.  In  sentiment  the  rank  of  Burns  is 
greatly  superior.  He  drew  from  nature,  and 
the  good  and  the  beautiful  inspired  him.  He 
was  sympathetic,  and  his  poetry  was  often  a 
plea  for  the  suffering  and  oppressed.  Not  so 
with  Poe.  The  delicacy  and  beauty  of  his 
sentiment  may  be  as  great  at  times,  but  love  is 
his  constant  topic,  and  the  grewsome  element 
that  is  so  great  in  his  prose  cannot  be  kept 
from  his  verse.  It  is  surprising  that  there 
should  be  anything  in  common  between  the 
son  of  a  poor  Ayreshire  ploughman  and  the 
petted  boy  of  a  wealthy  American.  And 
really,  if  we  go  carefully  into  the  matter,  we 
shall  see  that  their  dissimilarity  has  a  deeper 
foundation  in  character  than  their  likeness. 

2.  (a)  To  a  Waterfowl  teaches  trust  in  the  love 
and  guidance  of  the.  supreme  being.  He  who 
guides  the  waterfowl  in  his  solitary  flight 
through  the  boundless  air, 

“In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright.” 
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(b)  While  the  answers  to  this  question  will 
vary  with  the  individual,  there  are  certain 
things  upon  whiqh  all  will  agree.  The  senti¬ 
ment  is  beautiful  and  the  lesson  effectively 
presented.  Finer  imagery  is  hard  to  find,  and 
greater  felicity  in  the  choice  of  words  is  not 
often  met.  What  can  excel  “plashy  brink,” 
“the  desert  and  illimitable  air”  and  “chafed 
ocean’s  side”?  Besides  all  this,  the  music  in 
the  lines  is  perfectly  harmonious  with  the 
thought. 

3.  (a)  Lowell  calls  the  dandelion,  “dear  com¬ 
mon  flower,”  “First  pledge  of  blithesome 
May,”  “My  tro’pics  and  mine  Italy,”  “Type 
of  meek  charities,”  and  one  of  “Nature’s  first 
lowly  influences.” 

(b)  Lowell  alludes  to  the  Spanish  discoverers 
who  sailed  into  the  West  Indian  seas  in  search 
of  gold.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  and  of  Peru 
comes  to  our  minds.  “Primeval  hush”  is  a 
felicitous  phrase  with  which  to  describe  the 
unexplored  ocean.  The  allusion  intensifies  our 
interest  in  the  “harmless  gold”  of  the  dande¬ 
lion.  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  the  chiL 
dren  as 

“High-hearted  buccaneers,  o’erjoyed  that  they 
An  Eldorado  in  the  grass  have  found!” 

Here  the  allusion  is  again  to  the  Spanish 
gold  hunters  who  sought  for  an  Eldorado,  a 
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legendary  land  of  gold,  and  were  often  not 
better  than  pirates. 

(c)  The  gold  of  the  dandelion  is  “spring’s 
largess,”  her  gift  of  bounty.  The  dandelion’s 
yellow  color  is,  in  the  cool  New  England  cli¬ 
mate,  a  reminder  of  the  brilliant  hues  of  the 
tropics  and  the  wealth  of  Italian  beauty;  the 
flower  is  Lowell’s  tropics  and  his  Italy.  The 
white  lily  is  to  the  bee  a  place  of  luxury  and 
voluptuous  content,  as  was  the  old  Italian  city 
of  Sybaris  to  its  inhabitants. 

4.  In  his  song  Montgomery  has  endeavored 
not  to  change  the  meaning  of  the  beautiful 
psalm,  but  has  retained  the  exact  wording 
whenever  possible.  He  established  a  meter 
suggested  by  the  first  line  of  the  psalm,  and  by 
inversion  of  phrases,  substitution  of  synonyms 
and  the  insertion  of  new  words  and  phrases  he 
has  completed  his  anapestic  stanzas.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  is  any  improvement  upon 
the  stately  simplicity  of  the  original.  Simpli¬ 
city  of  expression  is  lessened  in  the  metrical 
version  and  there  is  a  less  positive  expression 
of  profound  trust.  The  fine  imagery  of  the 
psalm  seems  less  beautiful,  too,  when  hampered 
by  the  laws  of  meter.  There  are  no  rhymes 
in  the  original,  but  the  alternate  lines  of  the 
paraphrase  are  skilfully  handled  in  this  respect. 

5.  The  main  thoughts  in  Wordsworth’s  Ode 
to  Duty  are : 
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(1)  Duty  is  victory  and  law,  a  light  to  guide, 
a  rod  to  check. 

(2)  If  those  glad  hearts  that  do  right  without 
understanding  it  should  totter,  may  duty  teach 
them  to  stand  fast. 

(3)  Those  who  live  in  the  belief  that  love  is 
an  unerring  light  may  hold  a  blissful  course  if 
they  seek  the  support  of  duty  when  they 
need  it. 

(4)  I  would  now  serve  duty  more  strictly;  for 
I  have  often  deferred  the  tasks  I  knew  I  should 
undertake,  because  I  loved  freedom  and  pre¬ 
ferred  smoother  walks. 

(5)  I  long  for  uniform  repose  and  changeless 
hopes.  This  feeling  has  not  come  to  me  from 
sudden  conversion  but  in  the  quietness  of 
thought. 

(6)  Duty  is  a  stern  lawgiver,  yet  most  pleas¬ 
ing  in  appearance,  and  showers  joy  and  bless¬ 
ings  around  her  while  preserving  even  the  stars 
from  wrong. 

(7)  I  call  upon  duty  to  guide  me,  to  preserve 
me  from  weakness,  to  give  me  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice,  and  let  me  live  her  bondman. 

6.  The  Ode  o?i  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Welling - 
ton  is  unique  in  structure.  It  is  a  long  poem  of 
nearly  three  hundred  verses  grouped  into 
about  ten  stanzas  varying  in  length  from  five 
to  fifty  lines.  The  stanzas  correspond  closely 
to  paragraphs  in  prose,  for  they  mark  the 
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separation  into  groups  of  related  thoughts,  and 
the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  fre¬ 
quently  abrupt  and  apt  to  be  a  little  confusing. 
The  irregularity  that  characterizes  the  stanzas 
is  equally  apparent  in  the  meter.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  foot  may  be  said  to  be  iambic,  though 
there  are  whole  lines  that  do  not  contain  a 
single  iambus,  and  many  others  that  cannot  be 
scanned  at  all.  These  prose  lines,  however, 
read  smoothly  and  are  not  inharmonious  with 
the  general  scheme.  In  the  matter  of  rhyme 
the  poem  is  as  much  a  law  unto  itself  as  in  any 
other  respect.  There  are  many  imperfect 
rhymes,  many  lines  ending  with  words  that 
rhyme  with  no  other,  and  then  there  are  lines 
rhyming  alternately,  lines  in  couplets,  four  or 
five  lines  rhyming  in  direct  succession  and  in 
combinations  it  is  hard  to  detect.  The  only 
certainty  in  the  rhyme  scheme  is  its  lawless¬ 
ness.  In  spite  of  all  these  seeming  faults  there 
is  nothing  that  jars  upon  the  ear;  the  whole 
structure  is  harmonious. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Analyze  Tennyson’s  song,  The  Splendor 
Falls  on  Castle  Walls ,  treating  all  the  topics  in 
the  summary  on  page  86. 

2.  (a)  What  is  the  meaning  of  The  Two 
Oceans?  (b)  Has  the  poem  any  value  to  you? 

3.  What  are  the  peculiar  charms  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  Brook,  of  Bryant’s  Wind  and  Stream  and 
Byron’s  Destruction  of  Sennacherib? 

4.  Is  An  Old  Played-Out  So?ig  a  favorite  with 
you?  Why? 

5.  (a)  Tell  briefly  the  story  of  Alexander's 
Feast. 

(b)  What  relation  do  the  choruses  bear  to 
the  stanzas  preceding  them?  What  is  their 
function  in  the  ode? 

6.  Turn  the  first  and  the  last  stanzas  of  For  a' 
That  and  a!  That  into  good  prose,  trying  espe¬ 
cially  to  retain  the  exact  meaning. 

ANSWERS 

1.  Analysis  of  The  Splendor  Falls  on  Castle 
Walls: 

(a)  Meter.  There  are  three  stanzas  of  six 

verses  each.  The  first  four  v'erses  are  iambic 
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tetrameter,  with  an  occasional  irregular  foot 
and  with  the  second  and  fourth  verses  ending! 
in  an  added  unaccented  syllable.  The  fifth; 
and  sixth  lines  are  | 

Blow',|bu  gle,  blow'|set'  the  |  wild  ech'|oes  fly'|ing, 

Blow,  bu'|gle;  an'|swer,  ech'|oes,  dy'|mg>  dy'|mg,  dyeing. 

(b)  Melody.  The  peculiar  metrical  structure 
lends  itself  to  a  beautiful  melody,  and  rare 
skill  is  shown  in  the  choice  of  fitting  words. 
In  the  second  stanza  the  first  four  verses  are 
especially  harmonious  in  the  adaptation  of 
sound  to  meaning.  The  musical  effect  is  also 
heightened  by  the  repetitions  with  which  the 
stanzas  close.  For  exquisite  melody  and 
almost  perfect  harmony  the  lyric  has  rarely 
been  equaled.  Alliteration,  too,  more  than 
once  increases  the  delightful  melody. 

(c)  Rhyme.  In  the  quatrains  the  second  and 
fourth  verses  end  in  a  dissyllabic  rhyme,  and 
the  fifth  and  sixth  verses  form  a  similar  rhym¬ 
ing  pair.  The  first  and  third  lines  rhyme,  each 
in  itself.  This  peculiar  scheme  is  highly 
pleasing  to  the  ear  and  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
musical  effect. 

(d)  Thought.  Tennyson  heard  the  bugle  of  a 
Killarney  boatman,  and  the  little  incident  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  the  idea  that  while  the  echoes  of 
the  sweet  bugle  died  away  and  were  lost,  the 
echoes  of  our  words  and  deeds  go  on  forever. 
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His  thought  is  clearly  expressed.  The  first 
stanza  is  a  charming  description  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  region  he  was  in.  The  second  stanza 
describes  the  bugle  sound  and  its  wavering, 
dying  echoes.  The  third  stanza  fixes  the  per¬ 
sonal  application  of  his  thought. 

(e)  Sentiment.  The  charming  picture,  the 
melodious  echoes  of  the  horn,  the  sweet  re¬ 
frain,  the  unexpected  but  appropriate  conclu¬ 
sion,  must  touch  the  feelings  of  any  reader. 
He  cannot  remain  in  a  calm,  intellectual  frame 
of  mind,  but  must  see  here  something  far 
beyond  the  realms  of  cold  prose. 

(f)  Beauty.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
what  elements  of  beauty  the  poem  contains. 
In  structure  the  lyric  is  symmetrical  and  per¬ 
fect,  a  complete  unit.  The  beauty  of  the  music 
even  the  uneducated  ear  can  recognize,  and 
certainly  no  more  beautiful  description  can  be 
imagined  than  that  of  the  first  stanza.  The 
beauty  of  thought  and  sentiment  are  quite  as 
apparent  as  that  of  form  just  mentioned. 

(g)  Inspiration.  Who  can  tell  for  another 
what  of  warning  or  of  inspiration  there  may  be  in 
such  a  poem?  He  must  be  obtuse  indeed  who 
is  not  caused  to  think  or  inspired  to  act  by  the 
idea  that  the  echoes  of  his  words  and  acts 

4  ‘roll  from  soul  to  soul, 

And  grow  forever  and  forever.” 

2.  (a)  Sleep  is  an  ocean  whose  glimmering 
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waves  are  dreams.  Upon  it  no  pilot  leads  the 
thoughts,  and  he  who  enters  upon  the  ocean 
dreams  on  without  a  guide.  (b)  For  many 
people  the  little  lyric  will  have  no  special 
value  besides  that  which  attaches  to  a  quaint 
conceit,  musically  expressed. 

3.  The  Brook  is  a  most  musical  poem  in 
which  the  poet  has  caught  in  his  words  and 
rhymes  the  very  spirit  and  sound  of  the  bab¬ 
bling  stream.  That  so  changeable  a  thing  as  a 
brook  should  be  more  permanent  than  the  men 
who  come  and  go  is  a  pleasing  idea.  There  is 
in  the  poem  a  charm  for  the  lover  of  nature 
that  others  may  not  feel. 

In  The  Wind  and  Stream  Bryant  has  placed 
some  of  the  delightful  fancies  with  which  a 
poet’s  brain  is  teeming.  The  reader  who  likes 
The  Brook  will  like  The  Wind  a7id  Stream ,  for 
both  appeal  to  the  same  esthetic  sense.  The 
pretty  refrain  with  which  the  stanzas  close  is 
quite  unique  in  word  and  thought. 

Byron’s  Destruction  of  Sennacherib  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  anapestic  tetrameter.  The 
poem  is  a  description  of  an  incident  in  biblical 
history,  and  shows  how  much  versification  may 
add  to  an  already  familiar  story.  Some  of  the 
phrases  are  especially  excellent,  and  the  six 
similes  are  very  happily  conceived. 

4.  An  Old  Played-Out  Song  is  apt  to  be  a 
favorite  with  many  because  it  deals  with  home 
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and  home  ties,  because  the  dialect  is  happily 
conceived  and  because  it  alludes  to  an  old  song 
that  has  been  sung  by  so  many  people  in  hours 
of  homesickness  and  despair.  Moreover,  there 
is  more  than  a  hint  of  a  pathetic  story  of  love  and 
bereavement,  touching  in  its  very  simplicity. 

5.  (a)  Alexander  the  Great  with  the  lovely 
Thais  by  his  side  sat  on  his  imperial  throne  at 
a  royal  feast  given  to  him  as  the  conqueror  of 
Persia.  Timotheus,  the  musician,  with  his 
flying  fingers  touched  the  lyre  and  produced  a 
music  so  enchanting  that  he  swayed  the  kingly 
Alexander  to  the  spirit  of  the  songs.  First,  as 
the  poet  sang  of  the  great  god  Jove,  the  people 
saw  in  the  king  a  present  deity.  To  this  Alex¬ 
ander  assented,  himself  assuming  to  nod,  and 
shake  the  spheres  as  Jove  might  do. 

When  Timotheus  sang  of  Bacchus  and  the 
joys  of  drinking,  Alexander,  growing  garrulous 
and  vain,  told  again  and  again  the  story  of  his 
conquests.  Then  the  musician  changed  his 
song  and  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
monarch  as  he  thought  of  his  conquered  and 
fallen  foe.  Again,  the  spirit  of  the  song  was 
changed  and  under  its  soft  measures  the  mon¬ 
arch  felt  his  heart  fill  with  love  for  the  beauti¬ 
ful  woman  by  his  side;  but  as  the  music  grew 
louder  and  more  warlike  Alexander  was  roused 
to  rage  and  fury  and  would  have  burned  his 
city  to  the  ground. 
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Such  was  the  power  of  music  long  ago.  But 
now  since  St.  Cecilia  has  invented  the  organ, 
Timotheus  must  resign  his  crown  or  divide 
with  her  the  honor. 

(b)  The  choruses  repeat  the  closing  lines  of 
preceding  stanzas.  Their  function  is  to  lend 
emphasis  to  the  concluding  thought  in  each 
stanza  and  to  increase  the  musical  effect. 

6.  If  there  is  any  person  who  hangs  his  head 
because  of  his  honest  poverty,  we  will  pass  by 
the  coward  slave  because  we  dare  to  be  poor. 
In  spite  of  our  obscure  toil  and  all  that,  we 
know  that  rank  is  but  the  stamp  upon  the  coin. 
It  is  the  man  himself  who  is  the  gold. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  the  time  may  come— and 
we  know  that  it  will  come — when  over  all  the 
world  sense  and  worth  will  be  considered  before 
wealth  and  position.  The  time  is  certainly 
coming  when  over  the  entire  earth  all  men 
shall  be  brothers, 
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Xprtcs 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  (a)  Show  by  extracts  or  otherwise  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  Macaulay’s  comment  on  L  Allegro  and 
II  Penseroso:  “They  are  indeed  not  so  much 
poems  as  collections  of  hints,  from  each  of 
which  the  reader  is  to  make  out  a  poem  for 
himself.” 

(b)  Show  that  the  poems  present  in  bold  yet 
delicate  lines  “various  aspects  of  nature — beau¬ 
tiful,  sublime,  smiling  or  terrible.” 

2.  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
“Lake  School”  of  poetry? 

3.  (a)  What  was  the  purpose  for  which  Mrs. 
Browning  wrote  The  Cry  of  the  Children? 

(b)  Would  such  a  meter  as  is  used  in  The 
Wind  and  Stream  be  effective  in  this  poem? 
Do  you  think  the  measure  might  with  advan¬ 
tage  be  smoother? 

(c)  By  what  means  does  Mrs.  Browning  seek 
to  arouse  your  sympathy?  Answer  this  in 
considerable  detail. 

4.  (a)  What  is  the  line  of  thought  in  Resigna¬ 
tion? 

(b)  What  are  some  of  the  things  necessary  to 
an  appreciation  of  this  poem? 
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(c)  Select  a  passage  that  attracts  your  atten¬ 
tion  and  comment  upon  it. 

ANSWERS 

i.  (a)  The  mythological  and  other  allusions 
in  both  poems  are  numerous,  and  no  reader 
can  appreciate  the  poem  unless  he  is  able  to 
create  for  himself  the  stories  to  which  allusion 
is  made. 

The  poems  abound  in  suggestive  passages, 
and  it  is  largely  owing  to  their  presence  that 
Macaulay  is  justified  in  speaking  as  he  does. 

Take  the  stanza: 

“To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 

And  singing,  startle  the  dull  night, 

From  his  watchtower  in  the  skies, 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise.” 

There  is  certainly  a  beautiful  poem  of  sun¬ 
rise  and  reawakening  suggested  by  these  four 
lines.  Beautiful  in  themselves,  they  hint  at 
further  beauties  and  send  the  imagination  after 
the  skylark  in  the  flight  which  frightens  night 
from  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies.  “Dappled 
dawn”  is  worth  a  page  of  description  to  any 
one  who  has  ever  really  seen  the  morning  break 
over  a  beautiful  landscape. 

The  picture  in  the  closing  stanza  of  II  Pense- 
roso  suggests  a  different  train  of  thought  but 
one  equally  poetic. 
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(b)  The  four  aspects  of  nature  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  lines: 

(1)  Beautiful: 

‘  ‘Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state, 

Robed  in  flames,  and  amber  light, 

The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight.” 

(2)  Sublime: 

‘  ‘There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 

To  the  full-voiced  choir  below, 

In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes.” 

(3)  Smiling: 

‘‘While  the  cock,  with  lively  din, 

Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin ; 

And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn  door 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before.” 

(4)  Terrible: 

‘  ‘Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour, 

Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower, 

Where  I  may  oft  outwatch  the  Bear, 

With  thrice-great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook.” 

2.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  Lake 
School  of  Poetry  maybe  found  in  Wordsworth. 
He  would  keep  close  to  nature  and  choose  his 
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topics  from  humble  rather  than  from  exalted 
stations;  would  give  full  range  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion;  would  not  be  bound  by  fixed  rules  either 
in  meter  or  the  choice  of  words;  would  be  nat¬ 
ural  and  true,  an  enemy  of  formalism,  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  beauty,  a  medium  of  inspiration. 

3.  (a)  Mrs.  Browning  wrote  The  Cry  of  the 
Children  to  awaken  and  enlist  the  sympathy  of 
men  for  the  abused  and  overworked  children 
in  the  mines  and  factories  of  England.  Her 
poem  had  much  influence  in  bringing  about 
legislation  that  made  impossible  many  of  the 
abuses  that  had  horrified  her. 

(b)  No  light  and  joyous  meter  would  have 
been  appropriate  for  so  serious  a  subject  and 
so  sincere  a  purpose.  The  meter  of  the  poem 
is  harsh  and  somewhat  irregular,  but  perhaps 
the  effect  the  author  seeks  is  heightened  by  the 
laborious  lines. 

(c)  Mrs.  Browning  tries  to  arouse  our  sym¬ 
pathies,  our  pity  for  the  little  ones.  This  she 
does  by  a  series  of  vivid,  startling  pictures  that 
make  us  shudder  at  their  realism.  More  awful 
conditions  it  would  be  hard  to  realize,  and 
Mrs.  Browning  has  arranged  her  category  in  a 
strikingly  conclusive  manner.  The  lambs,  the 
birds,  the  fawns  and  the  flowers  are  gay  and 
happy,  but  the  children  are  weeping.  The  old 
might  weep,  but  why  the  children?  When 
they  are  asked*  they  say  they  are  weary,  that 
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the  grave  is  a  rest  for  them,  but  that  the  grave 
is  for  the  aged,  and  age  is  a  long,  long  time 
away  for  weary  children.  When  Alice  died 
and  they  looked  into  her  grave  they  saw  it  was 
too  narrow  for  her  to  work,  so  she  must  be 
happy.  It  is  good  for  children  to  die,  for  then 
they  may  rest.  They  do  not  care  for  the 
meadows  and  the  flowers  which  in  their  minds 
must  be  like  the  weeds  about  the  mine  shaft; 
the  meadow  might  be  a  fine  place  in  which  to 
lie  down  and  rest,  but  their  eyes  are  too  dim  to 
see  color  even  in  the  brightest  red  flowers. 
The  droning  and  whirling  terrifies  them,  and 
when  they  are  asked  to  look  up  to  heaven  they 
see  in  the  flying  clouds  more  turning  wheels 
and  driving  machinery.  They  cannot  believe 
that  God  can  help  them  when  human  beings 
are  deaf  to  their  cries.  They  can  only  pray 
“Our  Father,”  the  two  words  only;  if  he  is 
their  father,  why  does  he  not  say,  “Come  and 
rest,  my  children”? 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  facts  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing  uses.  She  makes  the  children  speak  for 
themselves,  she  pictures  them  so  vividly  that 
we  see  their  worn  little  bodies,  their  weary 
movements,  their  faded  faces  and  their  dull 
eyes.  We  hear  the  pathos  of  their  tones,  and 
our  souls  are  wrung  by  the  tragedy  of  crushed 
lives. 

4,  (a)  Arnold  offers  the?  first  stanza. as  an 
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introduction.  Those  who  struggle  and  aspire, 
like  the  Mahometan  pilgrims,  or  the  invading 
Goths,  those  who  follow  a  self-ordained  ambi¬ 
tion,  always  pray  to  attain  their  object  or  to  die 
in  the  attempt,  considering  it  a  terrible  punish¬ 
ment  to  recede  or  again  to  go  over  the  ground 
they  have  traveled.  But  there  are  quiet  souls 
who  live  serenely,  not  expecting  all  things  to 
turn  aside  and  give  them  room  to  move  for¬ 
ward. 

Fausta  is  discontented,  ambitious  and  aspir¬ 
ing,  does  not  like  again  to  tread  the  paths  she 
has  trod  before.  The  poet  tries  to  show  her 
that  there  is  a  place  in  the  world  for  content¬ 
ment  and  humble  achievement.  He  adduces 
as  arguments  the  pleasure  they  find  in  retracing 
the  beautiful  journey  they  took  ten  years  be¬ 
fore,  when  they  had  many  friends  with  them. 
The  charming  descriptions  are  one  of  the  fine 
points  of  the  poem.  He  praises  the  humble, 
contented  life  of  the  gypsies,  and  also  the 
undisturbed  life  of  a  poet  devoted  to  rapt  con¬ 
templation.  But  Fausta  thinks  the  gypsies 
less  than  man,  that  a  poet  escapes  from  dull 
mediocrity  on  the  wings  of  his  imagination, 
and  at  best  sees  widely,  not  deep.  But  the 
poet  in  his  monologue  says  the  world  outlasts 
hatred  and  love,  grief  and  joy;  outlasts  every¬ 
thing,  even  death,  beyond  which  still  is  eternal 
change.  Therefore,  Fausta  should  praise  the 
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man  who  sees  by  insight  what  others  gain  only 
by  experience;  she  should  realize  that  though 
the  world  may  deem  resignation  foolish  and 
weak,  yet  the  eye  of  God  sees  wisdom  in  con¬ 
tentment.  Beyond  the  idea  of  contentment 
there  is  in  Arnold’s  philosophy  a  subdued, 
almost  mournful  resignation  to  a  round  of 
existence  “whose  secret  is  not  joy,  but  peace. 

(b)  In  order  to  appreciate  this  poem  a  person 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  history  to  under¬ 
stand  the  allusions  in  the  first  few  lines,  imag¬ 
ination  enough  to  understand  such  expressions 
as  “warriors  scarfed  with  the  cross,”  in  which 
the  poet  alludes  to  the  crusaders,  and  “all 
common  close,”  the  peculiar  phrase  applied  to 
death.  Moreover,  the  person  must  be  gram¬ 
marian  enough  to  rectify  in  thought  the  in¬ 
volved  and  inverted  structure  which  poetic 
license  allows  Arnold  to  use,  and  must  have 
love  enough  for  nature  and  natural  objects  to 
find  inspiration  in  the  beautiful  pictures  with 
which  the  poem  abounds. 

(c)  No  passage  in  the  poem  seems  finer  than 
the  one  in  which  the  poet  is  supposed  to  wit¬ 
ness 

“the  gentle  stir  of  birth 
When  morning  purifies  the  earth. 

The  poet  leaning  upon  a  gate  sees  the  pas¬ 
tures  and  the  quiet  trees;  and  then  in  the 
background  of  his  picture  a  low,  woody  hill 
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that  almost  bounds  the  quiet  valley.  He 
hears  the  call  of  the  cuckoo  and  its  answering 
mate;  then  notices  the  gleam  of  the  roses, 
pale,  dew-drenched.  The  shepherd,  still 
drowsy  from  his  bed,  goes  whistling  to  his 
flock  seen  dimly  through  the  mist,  and  behind 
him  the  wet  grass  lifts  slowly  from  the  heavy 
pressure  of  his  feet.  The  gracious  bound  of  the 
hill  folds  the  valley  round;  the  roses  are  pale, 
dew-drenched ,  half-shut;  the  flock  is  mist- 
wreathed. 

“Slowly,  behind  his  heavy  tread 
The  wet,  flower’d  grass  heaves  up  its  head.” 

Can  there  be  a  simpler,  more  beautiful  pas¬ 
toral  scene? 
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Blegtes 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  (a)  Amplify  in  your  own  words  one  of  the 
pictures  suggested  in  Gray’s  Elegy. 

(b)  What  to  you  is  the  greatest  charm  in  the 
Elegy? 

2.  On  Threnodia:  (a)  What  is  meant  by  sibyl 
leaves  of  destiny? 

(b)  Comment  on  the  lines: 

“His  lips,  the  while, 

Fluttering  with  half-fledged  words.” 

(c)  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  no  dust 
clave  to  the  child’s  sandals? 

(d)  Give  in  very  few  words  the  chief  thoughts 
of  each  stanza. 

3.  (a)  Tell  clearly  how  In  Memoriam  came  to 
be  written,  (b)  Does  the  poem  lead  you  to 
think  much  About  Arthur  Hallam  or  are  your 
thoughts  chiefly  upon  the  mysteries  with  which 
the  poet  deals? 

4.  (a)  Discuss  the  structure  of  In  Memoriam. 

(b)  Condense  and  give  clearly  the  thought  in 

the  invocation. 

5.  (a)  What  is  the  question  raised  in  the 
fifty-first  lyric  in  In  Memoriam?  (b)  How  is  it 
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answered?  (c)  Who  is  invoked  in  the  last 
stanza? 

6.  How  many  and  what  trees  can  you  find 
mentioned  in  our  selections  from  In  Memo - 
riam?  How  many  and  what  other  plants? 
How  many  and  what  birds?  How  many  and 
what  other  animals?  What  inference  do  you 
draw  as  to  Tennyson’s  acquaintance  with  and 
regard  for  nature? 


ANSWERS 

I.  (a)  One  stanza  from  the  Elegy  furnishes  us 
with  suggestions  for  at  least  four  fine  pictures. 
We  see  a  field  stretching  away,  ripe  for  the 
harvest.  Upon  its  edge  come  the  humble 
reapers,  sickle  in  hand.  We  see  them  stoop 
and,  thrusting  in  the  keen  blade,  draw  it 
rapidly  and  regularly  through  the  standing 
grain  which  falls  in  rows  before  them.  So  to 
their  sickle  the  harvest  yields. 

(b)  Gray’s  Elegy  possesses  many  charms. 
It  is  musical  and  abounds  in  beautiful  phrases 
and  vivid  word-pictures,  but  probably  its 
greatest  charm  is  in  the  sentiment.  Its  broad 
humanity,  its  recognition  of  the  merits  of  the 
poor,  its  appreciation  of  the  lowly  and  its  ten¬ 
der  melancholy  appeal  to  every  ^gentle  and 
sympathetic  soul. 

2.  (a)  According  to  pagan  belief,  a  sibyl  was 
a  woman  who  could  foretell  the  future.  The 
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Cumaean  sibyl,  one  of  the  most  noted,  recorded 
the  future  destinies  of  Rome  in  several  books. 
In  the  eyes  of  this  little  child  his  future  could 
be  read.  How  happily,  then,  the  poet  calls 
those  calm,  dark  eyes  “the  sibyl  leaves  of  des¬ 
tiny”  ! 

(b)  Threnodia  is  full  of  beautiful  imagery, 
but  no  figure  is  more  beautiful  than  the  meta¬ 
phor  which  likens  the  childish  babblings  to 
half-fledged  birds  fluttering  in  their  nest;  or 
the  simile  in  which  the  child’s  thoughts  are 
compared  to  strong-winged  birds  gladdening 
the  earth  with  gushing  harmonies. 

(c)  There  is  in  the  last  stanza  an  allusion  to 
the  oriental  idea  that  one  must  not  enter  the 
presence  of  holiness  except  with  clean  feet. 
Shoes  are  removed  before  entering  a  temple 
and  are  carefully  cleansed  or  set  aside  upon 
entering  a  house.  This  little  child,  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  purity,  had  no  need  to  wipe  the 
dust  from  his  sandals,  for  none  ever  clung 
there.  The  word  sandals  is  used  instead  of 
shoes  to  give  oriental  color  to  the  figure. 

(d)  The  following  are  the  chief  thoughts  in 
each  stanza  of  Threnodia: 

The  child  whose  calm  eyes  foretold  his 
destiny  is  gone  forevermore. 

As  the  mother  watched  those  gentle,  speak¬ 
ing  eyes,  now  quenched  forever,  she  grew  sad 
and  apprehensive. 
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The  tongue  that  scarce  had  learned  to  lisp  a 
mother’s  name,  but  might  have  gladdened  a 
world  in  later  years,  is  mute. 

The  little  hands  cross-folded  on  his  breast 
do  not  rise  and  fall  with  his  calm  breath¬ 
ing;  the  slumber  is  so  deep  he  never  will 
waken. 

From  the  little  sleeper,  tendrils  wandered 
out  that  knitted  everything  to  him  with  perfect 
love. 

His  voyage  was  very  short,  very  peaceful, 
without  a  storm,  and  he  landed  on  the  other 
shore  as  gently  as  he  came. 

He  seemed  a  cherub  lost  on  earth  and  pure 
enough  to  meet  his  God. 

Like  the  knell  of  a  passing  bell  is  the  refrain 
that  closes  every  stanza  except  the  last,  the 
stern  word,  Nevermore.  But  the  last  grows 
light  with  the  thought  that  the  beloved  infant 
stands  in  the  presence  of  his  God  (O,  blest 
word),  Evermore. 

3.  (a)  Arthur  Henry  Hallam  was  Tenny¬ 
son's  best  friend  and  college  mate  and  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  the  poet’s  sister. 
The  young  man  in  somewhat  delicate  health 
went  abroad  and  there  taking  a  severe  cold 
died  quite  suddenly.  His  death  seemed  to  act 
with  peculiar  power  upon  Tennyson,  who  for 
'nearly  ten  years  thereafter  published  nothing. 
In  Memoriam ,  written  at  different  times  during 
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a  long  series  of  years,  is  an  elegy  upon  Hallam, 
but  it  furnishes  a  medium  for  Tennyson’s 
deepest  thought  on  the  greatest  spiritual 
problems. 

(b)  Though  the  reader  is  conscious  of  the 
grief  felt  by  Tennyson,  and  believes  in  its 
intensity  and  sincerity,  yet  the  result  of  this  is 
not  to  make  Hallam  a  vivid  reality.  He  is 
lost  sight  of  in  the  great  questions  the  poet 
considers,  and  when  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  him,  we  look  at  him  merely  as  the 
inspiration  of  a  great  poem— he  has  no  living 
personality.  It  seems  as  though  even  Tenny¬ 
son  loses  sight  of  his  friend,  though  he  repeat¬ 
edly  protests  he  does  not. 

4.  (a)  In  Memoriam  consists  of  a  long  series 
of  lyrics  of  varying  length,  each  composed  of 
transposed  quatrains.  The  meter  is  iambic 
tetrameter,  occasionally  varied  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  other  feet.  The  rhyme  scheme  is 
equally  uniform,  abba.  It  may  well  be  imag¬ 
ined  that  the  result  of  this  is  a  somewhat  trying 
regularity,  though  sublimity  of  thought  and 
beauty  of  expression  save  the  poem  from  being 
wearisome. 

(b)  The  invocation  is  an  apostrophe  to  Im¬ 
mortal  Love,  for  God  is  love.  In  it  the  poet 
says  that  he  has  faith  though  he  cannot  know; 
he  knows  that  God  is  powerful  and  believes 
him  to  be  just;  he  knows  that  God  is  greater 
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than  all  the  world,  and  trusts  that  knowledge 
comes  from  him.  He  asks  for  more  knowl¬ 
edge,  more  reverence;  he  has  been  a  fool  and 
mocked  at  God,  but  begs  to  be  made  wiser. 
The  poet  asks  to  be  forgiven  for  what  seems 
his  sin;  for  his  grief  for  a  friend  whom  he  now 
believes  with  God;  for  his  wandering  lines 
wherein  they  fail  in  truth;  and,  finally,  asks 
for  greater  wisdom  in  himself. 

5.  (a)  The  question  Tennyson  asks  in  the 
fifty-first  lyric  is  merely  this:  Being  assured 
that  the  dead  know  all,  can  we  honestly  say  we 
want  them  side  by  side  with  us? 

(b)  At  first  Tennyson  is  inclined  to  think  he 
does  not  want  near  him  those  who  are  so  fully 
conversant  with  his  every  deed  and  thought  as 
the  dead  must  be,  but  as  he  considers  that  by 
virtue  of  their  greater  knowledge  they  would 
feel  greater  sympathy  and  charity,  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  their  presence  would  be  helpful, 
and  in  the  last  stanza  (c)  invokes  the  spirits  of 
dead  friends  to  be  near  us  when  we  climb  or 
fall. 

6.  In  our  selections  from  In  Memoriant  I  find 
mentioned  the  following: 

Six  trees— the  yew,  the  chestnut,  the  palm, 
the  larch,  the  cypress  and  the  orange. 

Fifteen  other  plants— grain,  rose,  clover, 
grape,  furze,  violets,  spikenard,  oats,  cypress, 
orange,  reed,  brake,  quicks,  wheat  and  grass. 
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Six  birds — dove,  rook,  linnet,  swallow, 
thrush  and  the  “sea-blue  bird  of  March.” 

Six  other  animals — horse,  cattle,  serpent, 
fly,  worm  and  moth. 

The  number  of  these  allusions  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  manner  in  which  they  are  made 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  Tennyson  must  stand 
very  near  to  nature  and  read  in  her  handiwork 
some  of  the  answers  to  his  inquiring  soul. 
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Elegies 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
classic  elegy? 

2.  Judging  from  In  Memoriam  and  Lycidas , 
compare  the  emotions  of  the  two  poets  as  they 
wrote. 

3.  (a)  What  special  interest  has  Lycidas  for 
the  student  of  Milton? 

(b)  Discuss  the  rhyme  scheme. 

(c)  In  what  passage  can  you  detect  a  trace  of 
Milton’s  Puritanism?  Explain  the  passage. 

4.  Try  the  effect  of  correcting  grammar  and 
spelling  in  the  last  stanza  of  the  quotation 
from  the  Biglow  Papers . 

5.  Make  clear  the  reply  Phoebus  gives  to  the 
inquiring  poet  in  Lycidas. 

ANSWERS 

1.  The  classical  English  elegy  is  formed  on 
Grecian  and  Latin  models.  These  early 
elegies  were  pastorals,  the  characters  being 
shepherds  tending  their  flocks  or  enjoying 
their  simple  pleasures  in  forest  glades.  With 
them  mingled  the  strange  creations  of  mytho¬ 
logical  belief.  The  gentle  lyrics  were  ex- 
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pressed  in  simple  iambics  depending  largely 
upon  their  wealth  of  allusion  and  florid  imagery 
for  their  charm.  English  poets,  following 
these  ideas,  assume  their  dead  to  be  some 
shepherd  and  in  that  character  they  praise 
him.  Even  the  classic  elegy,  however,  is 
often  the  medium  for  conveying  more  than  the 
personal  grief  of  the  author. 

2.  The  artificial  character  of  Lycidas,  its 
somewhat  strained  allusions  to  the  subject  of 
the  elegy,  make  us  a  little  suspicious  of  the 
genuineness  of  Milton’s  grief.  Tennyson 
selected  a  much  simpler  form  in  which  to 
clothe  his  thoughts,  and  therefore  was  not 
compelled  to  think  so  much  of  his  manner  of 
expression.  Moreover,  he  alludes  to  his  friend 
so  frequently  and  in  such  sincere  language, 
that  we  know  he  was  much  more  grieved  by 
the  death  of  Arthur  Hallam  than  was  Milton 
by  the  drowning  of  Edward  King.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  thought  that  Milton  had  little 
acquaintance  with  King,  and  that  he  therefore 
wrote  the  Elegy  with  little  personal  feeling. 

3.  (a)  Lycidas  is  specially  interesting  to  the 
student  of  Milton,  not  only  because  it  is  one  of 
his  most  beautifully  finished  lyrics,  but  also 
because  it  was  the  last  poem  he  wrote  while  an 
adherent  to  the  king.  He  ceased  thereafter  to 
be  a  Cavalier  and  became  a  strong  advocate  of 
Puritanism. 
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(b)  The  rhyme  scheme  is  intricate  and 
irregular,  but  very  pleasing  to  the  ear.  There 
are  rhymeless  lines,  lines  rhyming  in  couplets, 
and  then  long  series  of  rhymes  variously  inter¬ 
woven.  The  first  fourteen  lines  rhyme  in  this 
way,  abccbbdebdebfb.  The  first  line  has  no  com¬ 
panion;  the  second,  fifth,  sixth,  ninth,  twelfth 
and  fourteenth  rhyme;  the  third  and  fourth 
form  an  exceptional  rhyming  couplet;  the 
seventh  and  tenth,  the  eighth  and  eleventh 
rhyme,  but  the  thirteenth  is  unmated.  The 
scheme  for  the  last  twelve  lines,  which  form  a 
detached  conclusion,  is  as  follows:  aabbedededee . 
In  other  words,  there  are  two  separate  rhyming 
couplets  followed  by  six  lines,  using  the  same 
rhyme  alternately,  after  which  comes  an  inde¬ 
pendent  couplet.  The  music  of  these  varied 
rhymes  is  charming,  but  subject  only  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  poet. 

(c)  In  the  passage  beginning 

1  'Last  came  and  last  did  go 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake,” 

Milton  refers  to  St.  Peter,  the  first  bishop. 
King  had  been  educated  in  the  Established 
Church,  and  St.  Peter  is  represented  as  mourn¬ 
ing  his  death  because  the  young  shepherd 
might  have  helped  to  reform  the  abuses  that 
had  crept  in.  In  substance  St.  Peter  says: 
There  are  enough  ministers  who  steal  into  the 
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fold  for  the  sake  of  preferment  and  the  money 
to  be  obtained;  they  are  too  ignorant  to  teach 
their  people,  too  corrupt  to  give  them  the 
spiritual  aid  they  need;  such  a  condition  will 
drive  many  a  soul  to  other  creeds,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  bring1  retribution  upon  the  actors.  This  is 
the  first  evidence  of  the  Puritan  spirit  in  Mil- 
ton.  The  scathing  rebuke  was  merited  and  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events  his  prediction 
has  proved  to  be  a  true  one. 

4.  With  grammar  and  spelling  corrected,  the 
last  stanza  of  the  selection  from  the  Biglow 
Papers  would  read : 

“It  is  not  right  to  have  the  young  go  first, 
All^throbbing  full  of  gifts  and  graces, 

Leaving  life’s  paupers  dry  as  dust 
To  try  to  make  believe  fill  their  places: 

Nothing  but  tells  us  what  we  miss. 

There  are  gaps  our  lives  can  never  fay  (fit)  in, 
And  that  world  seems  so  far  from  this 
Left  for  us  loafers  to  grow  gray  in!” 

The  first  effect  of  these  changes  is  to  point 
out  various  words  and  expressions  that  seem 
inappropriate  in  dignified  verse.  It  is  then 
discovered  that  much  of  the  delicate  sentiment 
has  been  destroyed,  for  it  resided  as  much  in 
the  personality  of  Hosea  Biglow  as  in  the 
ideas  themselves. 

5.  When  the  poet  doubts  the  wisdom  of 
poesy  and  wonders  if  it  is  not  better  to  spend 
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his  lite  in  idle  pleasures,  Phoebus  replies: 
“The  fates  cannot  destroy  the  praise  due  a 
man,  even  though  they  may  destroy  the  man 
himself.  Fame  does  not  emanate  from  mortals 
but  from  the  pure  eyes  and  perfect  understand¬ 
ing  of  powerful  Jove,  and  you  may  expect  such 
a  reward  as  he  finally  pronounces  upon  each  of 
your  deeds.” 
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Elegies  an£>  Sonnets 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Compare  Lycidas ,  In  Memoriam  and 
Adonais  in  (a)  structure,  (b)  beauty,  and 
(c)  thought  and  sentiment. 

2.  (a)  Why  should  Shelley  write  so  feelingly 
of  Keats? 

(b)  Does  the  poet  in  In  Memoriam,  in  Lycidas 
or  in  Adonais  dwell  at  all  selfishly  upon  him¬ 
self  and  his  personal  feelings?  Justify  your 
answer. 

3.  Does  Adonais  seem  too  long?  If  so,  what 
parts  would  you  omit? 

4.  (a)  Why  is  a  good  sonnet  a  difficult  lyric 
to  compose? 

(b)  In  what  does  the  chief  beauty  of  the  son¬ 
net  consist? 

5.  By  a  careful  analysis  of  structure,  thought 
and  sentiment,  show  that  Wordsworth’s  sonnet, 
Composed  Upon  Westminster  Bridge ,  fulfills  all 
conditions  of  excellence. 

6.  Comment  at  length  on  the  sonnet  When 
She  Comes  Home. 

ANSWERS 

1.  (a)  Of  the  three  great  elegies,  two  are  very 
regular  in  structure — In  Memoriam  and  Adonais. 
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Of  these,  the  former  is  much  the  simpler,  with 
its  iambic  quatrains  rhyming  as  the  first  quat¬ 
rain  of  a  sonnet.  Shelley’s  Spenserian  stanza 
admits  of  much  wider  variety  in  its  manage¬ 
ment  and  is  less  apt  to  seem  monotonous.  In 
Lycidas  there  is  no  such  closely  followed  plan, 
the  lines  being  unequal  in  length,  with  no 
regular  grouping  into  stanzas.  The  last  is  the 
shortest  of  the  three. 

(b)  Adonais  is  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
thoroughly  artistic.  It  has  a  delicacy  and  a 
refinement  of  excellence  possessed  by  neither 
of  the  others,  though  in  all  three  there  is  an 
abundance  of  charming  figures  and  elegant 
phrases.  In  Memoriam  has  a  solemn  grandeur 
not  possessed  by  either  of  the  others,  but  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  profundity  of  its  thought. 

(c)  In  Memoriam  |is  the  greatest  in  thought 
and  sentiment,  as  Adonais  is  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  Lycidas  the  most  classic  in  execution. 
In  the  first  the  weightiest  problems  that  con¬ 
front  the  human  soul  are  the  subject  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  thought.  He  pauses  at  no  question, 
however  great,  and  considers  all  broadly  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  human  race.  There  is 
no  hint  of  selfish  narrowness  in  the  poem. 

2.  (a)  The  genius  of  Shelley  was  not  unlike 
that  of  Keats.  Both  were  ardent  worshippers 
of  delicate  beauty,  both  were  sensitive  to 
criticism  and  young  enough  to  be  affected  by 
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it.  It  was  oply  natural,  therefore,  that  Shelley 
should  admire  the  work  of  Keats  and  be 
deeply  moved  by  his  tragic  career.  Then, 
seeing  as  he  did  the  similarity  of  his  own  tem¬ 
perament,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
write  with  deep  feeling  in  his  elegy. 

(b)  In  all  three  of  the  elegies  the  unsympa¬ 
thetic  reader  may  feel  that  the  poets  are  too 
eloquent  to  be  very  miserable  over  the  death  of 
their  friends,  because  real  grief  is  supposed  to 
hamper  expression  instead  of  aiding  it.  When 
we  look  at  the  poems  closely  we  may  adopt 
something  of  the  same  thought.  Milton  was 
not  intimate  with  King,  and  Shelley  had  no 
warm  personal  friendship  for  Keats.  On  the 
other  hand,  Tennyson  was  devotedly  attached 
to  Arthur  Hallam  and  was  stricken  to  the  heart 
by  his  death.  Each  poet  shows  the  state  of 
his  feelings  by  the  manner  in  which  his  person¬ 
ality  comes  into  his  poem. 

Milton  calls  direct  attention  to  himself  in  his 
introduction  and  his  conclusion.  His  apolo¬ 
getic  comment  on  his  “forced  fingers  rude” 
and  his  reference  to  himself  as  an  “uncouth 
swain”  seeking  “fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new”  savor  a  trifle  of  egotism;  and  to  make 
this  elegy  a  vehicle  for  his  opinions  on  the 
decay  of  poetic  power  and  the  degeneracy  of 
the  church  is  to  assume  an  interest  in  his 
ideas  that  the  public  may  not  feel.  It  is  only 
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his  perfect  mastery  of  his  art  that  makes  this 
tolerable. 

Similar  things  may  be  said  of  Shelley,  who 
devotes  three  entire  stanzas  of  Adonais  to  a 
description  of  himself.  Let  us  see  what  he 
says.  He  classes  himself  among  the  poets  of 
lesser  note  and  calls  himself  a  “frail  form,” 
“a  phantom  among  men,”  “companionless,” 
“a  pardlike  spirit  beautiful  and  swift,”  “a  Love 
masked  in  desolation,”  “a  Power  girt  by 
weakness,”  “neglected,”  “a  herd-abandoned 
deer  struck  by  the  hunter.”  When  he  crowns 
himself  he  wears  pansies  for  memory,  faded 
violets  because  of  his  modesty  and  retiring 
spirit,  and  carries  cypress  and  ivy  to  signify 
mourning  for  his  departed  friendship.  The 
poem  is  all  so  sensitively  beautiful  the  reader 
feels  that  Shelley  sees  himself  in  Keats  and  is 
miserable  because  of  the  resemblance.  Though 
self-pity  is  not  often  pleasing,  we  are  quite 
willing  to  forgive  the  poet  for  any  seeming 
selfishness,  when  we  consider  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  his  lines;  we  remember  with  perfect 
charity  a  melancholy  that  gave  us  such  a  com¬ 
parison  as: 

“Companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell.” 

3.  Adonais  is  a  long  poem,  yet  it  seems  to 
possess  a  unity  that  would  make  difficult  any 
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attempt  to  shorten  it.  One  might  say  that 
there  is  a  falling  off  in  sentiment  when  Shelley 
includes  living  poets  among  the  mourners,  that 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  had  he 
omitted  all  reference  to  himself.  But  this  is  a 
matter  of  personal  taste  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  reader  would  really  care  to  omit  any  of 
the  beautiful  stanzas. 

4.  (a)  The  sonnet  is  the  most  difficult  of 
poetic  compositions  because  the  poet  in  the 
expression  of  his  feeling  is  restricted  on  every 
side.  For  this  very  reason,  perhaps,  it  is  one 
of  the  forms  most  frequently  attempted,  usually 
with  indifferent  success.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
sonnets  written,  not  a  great  many  are  deserv¬ 
ing  of  high  rank. 

(b)  The  chief  charm  of  the  sonnet  must  lie  in 
its  sentiment  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  phrases. 
This  is  so  because  its  laws  are  so  rigid  that 
monotony  and  artificiality  result  when  senti¬ 
ment  and  phrases  do  not  unite. 

5.  Almost  without  imperfections  is  the  meter 
of  the  sonnet  Composed  Upon  Westminster  Bridge. 
It  is  iambic  pentameter,  modified  just  enough 
to  relieve  the  monotony.  The  sixth  line  seems 
too  long,  but  the  difficulty  is  overcome  by 
pronouncing  theaters  rather  quickly,  sliding 
over  the  a  and  practically  making  the  word 
one  of  two  syllables;  the  seventh  line  begins 
With  a  trochaic  foot,  open;  in  the  eighth  line 
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the  e  must  be  elided  from  glittering ,  making  the 
word  glittering  ;  the  first  foot  of  the  ninth  line, 
Never ,  is  also  a  troche. 

In  the  octave  the  rhyme  is  abbaabba,  with  the 
second  rhyme  b  imperfect;  in  the  sestet,  the 
scheme  is  regular  and  perfect,  cdcdcd . 

The  thought  is  a  perfect  unit.  Standing 
upon  Westminster  Bridge  and  looking  upon 
sleeping  London,  the  poet  is  impressed  by  the 
calm  beauty  of  the  scene  and  the  overpowering 
silence  of  a  great  city  at  dawn. 

In  the  expression  of  his  sentiment  the  poet 
has  been  most  happy.  He  holds  you  spell¬ 
bound  with  his  first  line: 

“Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair.” 

Think  of  a  sight  touching  in  its  majesty ;  of  a 
city  wearing  the  beauty  of  the  morning  like  a 
garment;  of  all  the  marvelous  buildings  lying 
silent  and  bare,  open  to  the  field  and  to  the  sky, 
glittering  in  smokeless  air;  then  that  the  sun  in 
his  first  splendor  never  steeped  rock,  valley  or 
hill  more  beautifully.  Gathering  the  elements 
of  the  scene  into  your  soul,  notice  the  beauty 
of  the  concluding  thought  and  the  perfection 
of  its  expression: 

“Dear  God!  the  very  houses  seem  asleep; 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still.” 

There  is  thought  enough  in  the  phrase  mighty 
heart  for  many  moments  of  reflection, 
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6.  There  is  a  certain  beauty  in  Riley’s  son¬ 
net,  but  it  is  largely  a  beauty  of  sentiment. 
The  meter  is  rather  monotonous,  but  this  effect 
is  overcome  by  pauses  and  by  the  use  of  unim¬ 
portant  words  for  accented  syllables.  There  is 
a  variation  in  the  form  of  rhyme  in  the  sestet, 
but  the  rhymes  are  quite  perfect.  There  are 
some  difficulties  in  the  construction;  the  reader 
is  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  meaning,  but  imag¬ 
ination  comes  to  his  aid  and  he  sees — what? 
That  will  depend  upon  himself.  Perhaps  he 
sees  an  old  man,  long  separated  from  the  wife 
who  now  is  coming  back  to  him.  Perhaps 
there  has  been  a  quarrel,  the  fault  of  the  hus¬ 
band,  and  this  is  the  reconciliation  brought 
about  by  the  gentleness  and  forgiving  spirit  of 
the  wife.  Nearly  every  reader  who  has  reached 
middle  age  can  supply  the  details  or  “dull 
would  he  be  of  soul,” 
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Ballad 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Make  a  classification  of  poems,  properly 
ranking  and  defining  the  classes  and  giving  a 
good  example  of  each  class. 

2.  What  can  you  find  to  admire  in  the  ballads 
given  in  this  course? 

3.  (a)  What  peculiarities  do  you  find  in  the 
style  of  Browning  as  shown  in  the  Incident  of 
the  French  Camp f  (b)  Has  the  poem  any  de¬ 
cided  merit?  If  so,  what  is  it? 

4.  What  contrasts  can  you  find  between  Shel¬ 
ley  and  Longfellow? 

5.  Locate  the  following  quotations  and  ex¬ 
plain  or  give  enough  of  the  context  to  make 
the  meaning  clear: 

(a)  “The  frontier  town  and  citadel  of  night ! 

The  watershed  of  time — ” 

(b)  “Now  slumber  lies  in  dimpled  eddies  drowned.  ” 

(c)  “A  beautiful  and  ineffectual  angel,  beating  in  the 

void  his  luminous  wings  in  vain.” 

(d)  “So  nature  deals  with  us,  and  takes  away 

Our  playthings  one  by  one.” 

(e)  “The  shards  of  the  Luck  of  Edenhall.” 

ANSWERS 

I.  Poems  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

I.  Epics .  Narrative  poems.  Enoch  Arden. 

1.  Greater  or  Heroic  Epics.  “Treat  of 
one  great  complex  action,  in  grand 
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Style,  and  with  fullness  of  detail.” 
Paradise  Lost. 

2.  Lesser  Epics.  Minor,  story-telling 
poems.  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

(a)  Ballads.  Old  and  simple  form  of 
story  in  verse.  Helen  of  Kirkconnell. 

(b)  Allegories.  A  literal  story  with  a 
figurative  meaning.  Faerie  Queene. 

(c)  Historic  Epics.  Story  based  upon 
actual  occurrences.  The  Revenge. 

II.  Lyrics.  Primarily  musical.  Frequently 
intended  to  be  sung.  Subjective.  L Allegro. 
i.  Songs.  Poems  intended  to  be  set  to 
music  and  sung.  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic. 

(a)  Sacred.  Full  of  religious  feeling. 
Nearer,  My  God ,  to  Thee. 

i.  Psalms.  Paraphrases  of  the 
psalms  in  the  Bible.  The  Lord 
is  my  Shepherd. 

ii.  Hymns.  Devout  songs.  Lead , 
Kindly  Light. 

(b)  Secular.  Not  devotional.  The  Star- 
spangled  Banner. 

i.  Patriotic.  The  Recessional. 

ii.  Convivial.  Should Auld Acquaint¬ 
ance  be  Forgot? 

iii.  Comic.  Yankee  Doodle. 

iv.  Sentimental.  Annabel  Lee. 

v.  Love.  Flow  Gently ,  Sweet  Afton. 
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2.  Odes.  Addresses  in  honor  of  persons 
or  things.  Ode  to  a  Skylark. 

3.  Elegies.  Memorial  poems  for  the 
dead.  In  Memoriam. 

4.  Sonnets.  Poems  of  fourteen  lines  in 
iambic  pentameter,  usually  addressed 
to  a  person  or  thing.  On  His  Own 
Blindness. 

III.  Dramas .  In  dialogue.  Usually  intended 

for  the  stage.  Hamlet. 

1.  Tragedies.  Usually  terminating  in  the 
death  of  the  principal  characters. 
Macbeth. 

2.  Comedies.  In  lighter  vein.  More  or 
less  amusing.  Much  Ado  About  Noth¬ 
ing. 

2.  In  ballads  the  action  is  usually  the  chief 
interest.  These,  of  course,  are  plain,  straight¬ 
forward  narratives  in  simple  rhyme  and  meter. 
Their  directness  and  the  simplicity  of  their 
sentiment  make  them  admirable. 

3.  (a)  The  Incident  of  the  French  Camp  is  not 
obscure,  but  in  its  structure  are  many  things 
quite  characteristic  of  Browning.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  nervous  and  tense  in  style  and  jerky 
in  its  movement.  Again,  his  habit  of  inverting 
the  natural  order  of  the  sentence  is  often  seen. 
In  the  first  three  lines  of  the  third  stanza  and 
the  last  sentence  in  the  poem  are  examples  of 
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this.  The  verb  is  omitted  from  the  second 
sentence;  in  the  fourth  stanza  a  preposition  is 
omitted  from  the  second  line  and  a  pronoun 
from  the  sixth  line;  such  ellipses  are  frequent 
with  him  and  often  carry  his  writings  to  the 
verge  of  obscurity.  In  the  fifth  line  of  the 
fourth  stanza,  in  the  use  of  the  phrase  “the  flag- 
bird  flaps  its  vans,”  is  seen  an  example  of  his 
power  in  the  unusual  use  of  words.  The  boy 
set  the  flag  up  in  the  market-place.  Browning 
makes  the  boy  call  it  a  flag-bird ,  makes  him  say 
he  perched  it  there,  and  makes  him  speak  of  its 
vans ,  a  word  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  using  to 
mean  wings.  It  is  expected  that  these  and 
similar  peculiarities  will  attract  the  attention  of 
the  student  although  he  may  not  recognize 
them  to  be  the  general  characteristics  of 
Browning. 

(b)  The  lithe  poem  possesses  decided  merit. 
It  is  perfectly  unified,  with  its  materials 
arranged  in  order  of  climax  so  that  the  point  of 
the  incident  is  kept  for  the  last  line.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  rugged  in  style  as  befits  an  incident 
of  this  character.  Besides  these  good  features 
there  are  certain  fine  ideas  and  expressions, 
one  of  which  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
answer.  It  is  a  happy  idea  to  think  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  characteristic  attitude  as  being  for  the 
purpose  of  balancing  his  weighty  brow.  The 
Emperor,  fearing  for  the  success  of  his  troops 
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under  Lannes,  receives  the  news  of  victory  and 
very  aptly  Browning  says,  “his  plans  soared  up 
again  like  fire.”  In  another  line,  Napoleon’s 
sympathetic  glance  is  likened  to  the  sheathing 
of  a  mother-eagle’s  eye  when  her  bruised 
eaglet  breathes.  The  courage  and  endurance 
of  the  boy  are  vividly  impressive  when  told  as 
they  are  by  Browning. 

4.  Two  careers  more  unlike  than  those  of 
Shelley  and  Longfellow  would  be  hard  to  find. 
Shelley,  beautiful  in  form  and  feature,  was 
deformed  in  mind  and  soul;  he  lived  his  short 
life  an  ardent  devotee  of  beauty,  a  cynic  and 
almost  an  atheist  in  religious  matters.  He 
was  drowned  in  a  storm  at  sea  while  he  was 
yet  a  young  man.  Longfellow  was  gentle, 
quiet,  with  a  healthy  soul  in  a  healthy  body; 
he  was  a  devout  man  whose  poetry  is  pregnant 
with  deep  religious  fervor;  he  lived  a  long  and 
laborious  life  and  died  beloved  by  everyone 
who  came  into  the  circle  of  his  genial  influ¬ 
ence. 

5.  (a)  In  his  sonnet  The  Two  Rivers ,  Long¬ 
fellow  says: 

"Midnight!  the  outpost  of  advancing  day! 

The  frontier  town  and  citadel  of  night ! 

The  watershed  of  Time,  from  which  streams 
Of  Yesterday  and  To-morrow  take  their  way, 
One  to  the  land  of  promise  and  of  light, 

One  to  the  land  of  darkness  and  of  dreams.” 
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(b)  In  Thomas  Hood’s  sonnet  to  A  Sleeping 
Child  occur  these  lines: 

“Now  slumber  lies’in^dimpled  eddies  drowned, 

And  roses  bloom  more  rosily  for  joy, 

And  odorous  silence  ripens  into  sound, 

And  fingers  moved  to  sound,  all-beauteous  boy !” 

(c)  Matthew  Arnold,  writing  of  Shelley, 
says:  “And  in  poetry  no  less  than  in  life,  he  is 
a  beautiful  and  ineffectual  angel,  beating  in 
the  void  his  luminous  wings  in  vain.”  Con¬ 
sidering  Shelley’s  failure  to  do  any  great  good 
in  the  world,  to  write  anything  really  helpful 
to  the  world  except  as  beauty  is  helpful, 
Arnold’s  figure  seems  peculiarly  apt. 

(d)  It  is  Longfellow  who  speaks  in  his  son¬ 
net  of  death  as  a  fond  mother  who  as  night 
approaches  takes  away  our  playthings  one  by 
one  and  leads  us  gently  to  rest. 

(e)  “The  shards  of  the  Luck  of  EdenhaH” 
are  the  pieces  of  the  broken  cup  from  which 
the  youthful  lord  drank,  in  Longfellow’s  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  German  of  Uhland. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Give  in  about  thirty^lines  the  story  of  the 
play. 

2.  By  what  person  and  under  what  condi¬ 
tions  were  the  following  words  spoken: 

(a)  “Sleep  thatknits  up  the  ravelPd  sleave  of  care.” 

(b)  “After  life’s  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well.” 

(c)  “The  love'that  follows  us  sometime  is  our  trouble.” 

(d)  “He  wants  the  natural  touch.” 

(e)  “And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking.” 

3.  Describe  the  sleep-walking  scene. 

4.  \a)  What  does  Banquo  think  of  the 
witches’  prophecy? 

(b)  What  does  the  doctor  think  of  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth’s  case? 

5.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following: 

(a)  “if  the  assasination 

Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease  success;” 

(b)  “That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 

Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason  a  lim¬ 
beck  only.” 

(c)  ‘‘Aroint  thee,  witch!” 

(d)  ‘‘To  know  my  deed,  ’twere  best  not  know  my. 

self.  ’  ’ 

(e)  *  ‘Revenges  burn  in  them ;  for  their  dear  causes 

Would  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm 
Excite  the  mortified  man.” 
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ANSWERS 

1.  Macbeth,  a  brave  Scotch  general  return¬ 
ing  from  a  victorious  campaign,  is  met  by  three 
witches  who  prophesy  that  he  will  one  day  be 
king.  Influenced  by  this  prediction,  part  of 
which  is  immediately  fulfilled,  and  urged  to 
action  by  his  fiendish  wife,  Macbeth  slays  King 
Duncan,  who  has  come  on  a  visit  to  his  favor¬ 
ite  general.  Macbeth,  suspected  by  few  at 
first,  becomes  king.  Suspicion  grows  and 
Macbeth  resolves  upon  the  death  of  Banquo 
and  his  son  because  the  witches  had  said  the 
descendants  of  Banquo  should  reign.  Banquo 
is  killed  but  Fleance  escapes.  At  a  banquet 
given  by  Macbeth  the  ghost  of  Banquo  appears 
and  the  king  exposes  his  guilt  by  the  terrors  of 
his  mind.  Other  murders  become  necessary 
and  are  executed.  Macbeth  is*  attacked  by 
Duncan’s  son,  Malcolm,  who  is  aided  by  the 
English  and  Scotch  nobles.  They  come  upon 
the  field  bearing  branches  of  green  from  Bir- 
nam  Wood.  By  the  prophecy,  Macbeth  knew 
he  need  not  fear  till  Birnam  Wood  came  to 
Dunsinane,  and  that  he  could  not  be  slain  by 
any  one  born  of  woman.  The  moving 
branches  fulfill  one  condition  and  Macduff’s 
peculiar  birth  the  other,  but  Macbeth  is  not 
killed  without  a  desperate  struggle,  after 
which  Malcolm  is  crowned  king. 

2.  (a)  Macbeth,  speaking  to  Lady  Macbeth 
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just  after  the  murder  of  Duncan,  says  he 
thought  he  heard  a  voice  crying,  “Sleep  no 
more!”  Dismayed  by  the  prospect,  he  looks 
at  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep  that  knits  up  the 
tangled  mass  of  the  day's  care,  as  the  most 
desirable  thing  on  earth. 

(b)  Macbeth,  speaking  of  Duncan,  whom  he 
has  caused  to  be  murdered,  and  already  fearing 
the  revenge  of  Fleance,  envies  the  rest  his  vic¬ 
tim  has  and  says,  “After  life’s  fitful  fever  he 
sleeps  well.  ” 

(c)  King  Duncan,  as  he  is  about  to  enter 
Macbeth’s  castle,  is  met  by  Lady  Macbeth,  to 
whom  he  says  that  though  the  favors  of  our 
friends  sometimes  trouble  us,  yet  we  thank 
them  for  their  love. 

(d)  “He  wants  the  natural  touch”  is  what 
Lady  Macduff  says  to  Ross,  of  her  husband, 
when  she  learns  of  his  flight,  leaving  her 
behind. 

(e)  When  Malcolm,  after  the  murder  of  his 
father,  decides  to  go  to  England,  he  advises 
haste  and  no  great  ceremony  in  leave-taking. 

3.  The  sleep-walking  scene  is  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  in  the  play.  It  takes  place  in  a 
room  adjoining  the  chamber  of  Lady  Macbeth 
in  'the  castle  at  Dunsinane.  A  doctor  and  a 
woman-in-waiting  enter.  The  woman  has  told 
him  that  Lady  Macbeth  walks  in  her  sleep  and 
for  two  nights  he  has  watched  without  seeing 
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her.  The  maid  protests  that  it  is  a  common 
occurrence,  and  that  Lady  Macbeth  has  even 
written  and  sealed  letters,  knowing  nothing  of 
her  acts.  When  asked  if  the  sleep-walker  has 
spoken,  the  gentlewoman  hints  at  strange,  wild 
words,  but  will  on  no  account  say  what  they 
were.  While  the  doctor  is  urging  the  maid  to 
speak,  Lady  Macbeth  enters  bearing  a  candle 
in  her  hand.  She  is  evidently  fast  asleep. 
During  her  presence  in  the  scene  the  doctor 
and  the  gentlewoman  converse  in  low  tones. 
It  is  evident  that  both  the  listeners  are  led  to 
suspect  foul  deeds,  though  neither  dares  to 
speak. 

Lady  Macbeth  goes  through  the  action  of 
washing  her  hands,  and  finds  a  red  stain,  over 
which  she  exclaims,  “Out,  damned  spot!” 
The  sight  calls  up  the  murder  and  she  lives 
again  through  the  awful  night,  urging  on  her 
lord,  protesting  against  fear  and  yet  horrified 
that  the  old  man  should  bleed  so.  She  smells 
the  blood  upon  her  hands  and  recoils  from  it. 
She  lives  again  in  apprehension  of  Banquo’s 
reappearance,  and  then  thinking  it  the  night  of 
Duncan’s  murder,  she  hears  the  knocking  at 
the  gate  and  urges  Macbeth  to  bed.  The  hor¬ 
ror  of  her  crime  has  indeed  murdered  sleep. 

4.  (a)  It  is  Banquo  who  first  sees  the  witches 
and  wonders  what  they  are  that  seem  to  be 
neither  men  nor  women,  and  though  on  the 
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earth,  not  inhabitants  of  it.  When  the  witches 
speak  he  asks  whether  they  are  indeed  spirits, 
and  would  have  them  tell  him  what  the  future 
has  in  store  for  him,  though  he  has  neither 
regard  nor  fear  for  them.  After  they  have 
predicted  for  him  the  fatherhood  of  a  race  of 
kings  and  have  vanished,  he  wonders  at  the 
apparition,  is  really  in  doubt  whether  they 
existed  or  he  himself  is  unsettled  in  mind.  It 
is  evident  from  later  conversation  that  while 
he  has  been  impressed  by  their  prediction,  he 
has  not  allowed  it  to  influence  his  acts,  for  he 
recognizes  its  evil  origin  and  he  cautions  Mac¬ 
beth  against  too  much  thought  on  the  subject. 

(b)  The  doctor  has  been  called  in  counsel 
because  of  Lady  Macbeth’s  uneasy  nights. 
He  is  astounded  at  what  he  sees  and  hears;  he 
knows  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  mortal 
agony.  Then  his  experience  comes  to  his  aid; 
he  recognizes  the  criminal  discharging  her 
secrets  to  her  deaf  pillow,  and  knows  he  can¬ 
not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased;  “more  needs 
she  the  divine  than  the  physician.”  The 
thought  of  her  sin  turns  his  mind  to  himself — 
“God,  God  forgive  us  all!”  After  counseling 
watchful  care,  for  he  doubtless  suspects  that 
she  will  try  to  kill  herself,  he  exclaims,  “My 
mind  she  has  confounded,  my  sight  she  has 
amazed.  She  is  a  murderess  but  I  dare  not 
speak!” 
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5.  (a)  "If  the  assassination 

Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease  success;" 

means  this:  If  the  assassination  could  catch 
as  in  a  net  all  the  consequences  of  the  act,  and 
bring  with  its  accomplishment,  a  happy  end; 
in  other  words,  if  all  trouble  would  end  with 
the  murder. 

(b)  “That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 

Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only." 

Lady  Macbeth  means  that  she  would  make  the 
guards  so  drunken  that  memory,  usually  guard¬ 
ing  the  soul,  should  be  but  a  vapor,  and  the 
mind  but  a  receptacle,  like  the  alembic,  which 
catches  the  vapors  in  a  distillery. 

(c)  "Aroint  thee,  witch !" 

means:  “Get  out  of  the  way,  witch!''  Aroint  is 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  rynt ,  a  provincialism 
among  milkmaids  who  drive  away  the  cows 
they  have  milked  by  calling  out  “Rynt  ye!” 

(d)  "To  know  my  deed,  ’twere  best  not  know  myself." 

Probably  this  means:  If  I  am  always  to  re¬ 
member  my  deed,  it  is  best  that  I  should  forget 
myself. 

(e)  "Revenges  burn  in  them;  for  their  dear  causes 

Would  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm 
Excite  the  mortified  man" 
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is  the  way  Menteith  declares  that  revenge  is 
dear  to  Malcolm  and  his  allies,  because  his 
injuries  are  so  awful  that  they  would  excite  a 
dead  man  to  bloody  deeds. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  (a)  How  is  the  plot  affected  by  the  escape 
of  Fleance? 

(b)  What  is  the  effect  of  the  murder  of  Lady 
Macduff? 

2.  (a)  Is  it  the  mark  of  a  skilful  writer  to 
introduce  the  bleeding  sergeant  in  the  second 
scene? 

(b)  Why  should  the  witches  be  introduced  in 
the  first  scene? 

3.  Select  and  name  five  good  figures  of 
speech  which  occur  in  this  drama. 

4.  (a)  In  what  meter  is  the  greater  part  of 
the  play  written?  (b)  Where  is  prose  used  and 
what  does  it  signify?  (c)  Where  are  rhyming 
couplets  used? 

5.  What  can  you  say  of  the  geography  of  the 
play? 

ANSWERS 

1.  (a)  Fleance  is  the  son  of  Banquo.  It  is 
necessary  that  he  should  escape  in  order  that 
the  witches’  prophecy  may  be  fulfilled  and 
Banquo  become  the  father  of  a  line  of  kings. 
Otherwise  he  is  not  an  important  factor  in  the 
play. 

(b)  The  murder  of  Lady  Macduff  shows  to 
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what  appalling  depths  Macbeth  had  sunk.  It 
serves  to  make  her  husband  more  fierce  in  his 
moving  upon  the  Scotch  king,  and  to  justify  in 
a  sense  the  awful  conflict  in  which  Macbeth  was 
slain. 

2.  (a)  The  bleeding  sergeant  is  a  fit  messen¬ 
ger  for  the  glorious  news  of  victory.  He  helps 
to  give  to  the  play  the  atmosphere  of  strenuous 
deeds  of  carnage  with  which  it  is  to  abound. 
The  hearers  know  the  play  will  not  be  a  tame  one. 

(b)  The  witches  in  their  short  scene  prepare 
the  mind  for  the  entrance  of  Macbeth,  and  say 
to  us  as  plainly  as  they  may  that  we  are  to 
tread  upon  the  verge  of  the  supernatural,  to  be 
surrounded  by  foul  and  contradictory  deeds. 
The  bleeding  sergeant  and  the  witches  are  all 
introduced  at  a  time  and  in  a  way  that  show 
the  masterly  skill  of  Shakespeare. 

3.  This  question  will  be  variously  answered. 
The  following  is  a  good  answer,  as  it  calls 
attention  to  very  fine  figures: 

(a)  “his  virtues 

Will  plead  like  angels  trumpet-tongued  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off.  ’  ’  (Simile. ) 

(b)  “I  have  no  spur 

To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent.”  (Metaphor.) 

(c)  “Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 

To  feeling  as  to  sight?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain?” 

(Personification. ) 
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(d)  “Yes; 

As  sparrows  eagles ,  or  the  hare  the  lion.'* 
(Simile.) 

Act  I.  Scene  2. 

(e)  “ Life's  but  a  walking  shadow ,  a  poor  player 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more:  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot ,  full  of  sound  and fury , 
Signifying  nothing .**  (Metaphor.) 

4.  (a)  The  greater  part  of  the  play  is  in  blank 
verse,  that  is,  in  unrhymed  iambic  pentameter, 
a  style  of  verse  of  which  Shakespeare  was  a 
master. 

(b)  Prose  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  letter 
in  Act  I.  It  occurs  also  in  Act  II,  Scene  3,  in 
Act  IV,  and  again  in  Act  V,  Scene  I.  The 
doctor  and  the  gentlewoman  as  well  as  Lady 
Macbeth  talk  in  prose  until  the  doctor,  left 
alone,  speaks  in  blank  verse.  The  speech  of 
inferior  characters  and  of  Lady  Macbeth  when 
not  in  possession  of  all  her  faculties  may  have 
been  put  into  prose  to  indicate  the  inferiority 
of  its  source.  Such  a  speculation  is  a  little 
unsatisfactory,  though  the  text  of  other  plays 
seems  to  confirm  the  idea. 

(c)  The  witches  generally  speak  in  rhymed 
couplets.  Elsewhere  there  are  only  a  few  acci¬ 
dental  rhymes,  except  at  the  close  of  the 
scenes.  Here  an  evident  attempt  has  been 
made  to  use  the  rhyme  somewhat  system¬ 
atically.  However,  seven  scenes  close  with  no 
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rhyme  near  the  end;  in  ten  scenes  the  last  two 
lines  rhyme;  and  in  the  other  scenes  there  are 
two  rhyming  lines  within  the  last  four;  only 
one  act  closes  with  rhymeless  lines. 

5.  The  scene  of  most  of  the  play  is  laid  in 
Scotland,  north  of  Edinburgh  and  near  the  east 
coast.  Forres  is  far  to  the  north,  near  the 
present  city  of  Inverness.  Here  Duncan  is  in 
camp  when  he  receives  the  news  of  the  success 
of  Macbeth  over  the  Norwegian  king,  who  is  to 
pay  his  tribute  at  Inchcolm  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth  near  Edinburgh,  just  south  of  the  county 
of  Fife,  where,  on  fields  something  like  a 
hundred  miles  apart,  Macbeth  had  fought  his 
two  battles.  The  witches  meet  Macbeth  on  a 
barren  heath  as  he  is  on  his  way  to  Forres  to 
report  to  Duncan,  whence  he  goes  to  his  castle 
at  Inverness.  It  is  to  this  castle  that  Duncan 
comes,  and  here  he  is  murdered.  From  the 
beginning  of  Scene  5,  Act  I,  to  the  end  of  Act 
II,  all  the  events  take  place  in  and  about  this 
castle. 

Then  the  scene  returns  to  Forres,  where 
Macbeth  is  installed  in  the  palace  of  the  king. 
Here  the  banquet  is  held,  and  in  a  park  near 
here  Banquo  is  murdered.  Macbeth  meets  the 
witches  in  a  cavern  not  far  away,  and  in  its 
dim  recesses  learns  his  future.  Lady  Macduff 
and  her  son  are  murdered  at  their  castle  in 
Fife. 
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Macduff  and  Malcolm  flee  to  England,  and 
their  long  interview  is  held  before  some  palace 
of  the  king. 

The  final  events  take  place  in  or  near  Mac¬ 
beth’s  castle  of  Dunsinane,  which  was  a  few 
miles  northeast  of  the  present  town  of  Perth. 
Birnam  Wood  was  about  as  far  northwest  of 
Dunsinane.  The  battle  is  fought  before  the 
castle,  and  at  Scone,  about  two  miles  north  of 
Perth,  the  new  king  is  crowned  upon  the  fam¬ 
ous  stone  which  since  the  time  of  Edward  I  has 
been  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  part  of  the 
coronation  chair. 

The  wild  and  rugged  character  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  the  scenes  are  laid  is  quite  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  tragic  action  of  the  drama. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Compare  the  three  forms  of  poetry,  lyric, 
epic  and  dramatic,  in  reference  to  subjectivity; 
that  is,  the  personal  element  introduced  by  the 
author  into  his  work.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
purpose  of  each  form  of  poetry  that  decides 
the  measure  of  subjectivity  in  the  poem? 

2.  Do  you  think  it  would  add  to  the  power 
of  the  banquet  scene  in  Macbeth  to  have  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  a  ghost  actually  take  the  seat  of 
Macbeth?  Give  the  reasons  for  your  answer. 

3.  Describe  in  full  detail,  as  you  see  it,  the 
stage  setting  for  the  scene  in  which  Macduff's 
boy  is  murdered. 

4.  Write  a  studied  essay  on  Polite  Speeches  in 
Macbeth. 

5.  In  what  respects  did  Shakespeare  in  his 
play  depart  from  the  truth  of  history? 

6.  (a)  Do  you  consider  Lady  Macbeth  a  sui¬ 
cide?  Give  your  reasons. 

(b)  Can  you  reconcile  Macbeth's  readiness 
to  kill  the  grooms  with  his  hesitation  in  the 
murder  of  Duncan? 

(c)  Do  you  think  Macbeth  himself  was  the 
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“Third  Murderer”  at  the  death  of  Banquo? 
Give  your  reasons. 


ANSWERS 

1.  A  subjective  work  is  one  in  which  the 
author  freely  expresses  his  own  feelings.  In 
the  drama  the  proper  unfolding  of  the  plot  is 
the  main  concern,  and  this  must  be  done  by 
the  characters  on  the  stage.  There  is,  then, 
little  opportunity  for  the  author  to  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  his  own  ideas  and  feelings  except 
through  the  mask  of  a  character  he  creates. 
The  epic  is  a  narrative  in  which  the  author’s 
personality  cannot  often  appear  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  story.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  lyrics  are  the  expression  of  an  author’s 
own  feeling,  and  are  recognized  as  such.  His 
choice  of  subject,  his  manner  of  approaching  it 
and  his  final  expression  all  abound  with  his 
own  personality.  Like  the  essay  in  prose, 
most  lyrics  are  subjective  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

2.  There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  answer  to  this  question,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
a  ghost  in  character  would  add  to  the  power  of 
the  banquet  scene.  The  ghost  is  invisible  to 
all  but  Macbeth  himself;  why  should  it  be 
seen  by  the  spectators?  If  the  ghost  were 
there,  would  not  the  audience  wonder  that  the 
guests  did  not  see  it?  Would  it  not  be  better 
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to  consider  the  ghost  merely  a  figment  of  Mac¬ 
beth’s  heated  imagination,  an  evidence  of  the 
mental  strain  under  which  he  was  laboring? 
Perhaps,  too,  it  would  be  difficult  to  represent 
a  ghost  so  ethereal  as  the  one  invisible  to  Lady 
Macbeth’s  penetrating  vision. 

3.  To  no  two  persons  will  the  scene  referred 
to  appear  the  same.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
describe  it  as  the  student  would  see  it,  for  so 
long  as  he  does  not  pass  any  of  the  limitations 
of  time  and  place,  he  is  at  liberty  to  make 
the  scene  what  he  likes.  In  the  play  we  are 
told  that  it  is  a  room  in  Macduff’s  castle.  As 
Lady  Macduff  and  her  son  receive  Ross  there, 
as  the  messenger  and  the  murderers  enter 
without  formality,  we  are  at  liberty  to  assume 
it  to  be  one  of  the  large  living  or  reception 
rooms  rather  than  a  special  private  apartment. 
Beyond  this  we  know  nothing,  and  may  fill  in 
the  furnishings  as  we  like. 

4.  Polite  Speeches  in  Macbeth .  Any  one  who 
has  not  given  some  attention  to  the  subject 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  frequent  and 
noteworthy  are  the  courteous  speeches  to  be 
found  in  Macbeth .  Except  in  the  most  strenu¬ 
ous  scenes  and  during  the  most  intimate  con¬ 
verse,  there  is  always  a  formality  in  speech 
that  testifies  to  the  high  breeding  of  the 
characters. 

The  ordinary  terms  of  address  are  vivid  and 
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full  of  feeling.  Inferiors  never  forget  their 
words,  “my  lord,”  “good  my  lord,’  “your 
gracious  majesty.”  Equals  frequently  include 
some  courteous  phrase  in  their  address,  as 
“worthy  Macbeth,”  “most  worthy  thane,” 
“worthiest  cousin,”  “my  dearest  love,”  “fair 
and  noble  hostess.”  Malcolm  calls  the  ser¬ 
geant  “brave  friend”;  Macduff  calls  the  porter 
“friend”;  Ross  addresses  the  old  man  as 
“father”;  and  there  are  other  instances  in 
which  the  characters  use  polite  terms  in  speak¬ 
ing  to  their  inferiors. 

Such  phrases  may  be  considered  as  custom¬ 
ary  at  the  time  of  the  play,  and  therefore  as 
indicating  nothing  of  the  personality  of  the 
speaker  and  nothing  of  especial  politeness. 
But  the  same  opinion  cannot  be  held  of  the 
many  expressions  which  are  evidently  coined 
for  the  occasion  and  uttered  with  an  especial 
reference  to  the  person  addressed.  Such 
speeches  were  evidently  intended  by  Shake¬ 
speare  to  show  the  superior  culture  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  and  to  throw  light  upon  their  characters. 

These  phrases  naturally  group  themselves 
into  two  classes.  Those  of  the  first  class  are 
the  sincere  expression  of  good  will  and  esteem 
combined  with  a  purpose  to  please  the  hearer 
or  set  him  at  ease.  Those  of  the  second  class 
are  the  hypocritical  professions  of  regard  which 
usually  are  meant  to  conceal  a  selfish  act  or 
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prepare  the  way  for  some  deep  villainy.  The 
force  of  these  phrases  is  much  more  apparent 
if  we  gather  a  few  of  them  from  different  parts 
of  the  play. 

Genuine  politeness,  true  courtesy,  is  shown 
in  the  following: 

(a)  King  Duncan,  after  the  sergeant  has  told 
his  story,  says  to  the  bleeding  man,  “So  well 
thy  words  become  thee  as  thy  wounds.” 

(b)  Probably  we  may  credit  Macbeth  with 
sincerity  when  he  says  to  Banquo  and  Ross  after 
the  latter  has  brought  the  news  of  Macbeth’s 
appointment  as  thane  of  Cawdor,  “Kind  gen¬ 
tlemen,  your  pains  are  registered  where  every 
day  I  turn  the  leaf  to  read  them.” 

(c)  Among  other  complimentary  things,  Dun¬ 
can  says  to  Macbeth  at  their  first  meeting, 
“More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay.” 

(d)  The  Old  Man  says  to  Ross: 

“God’s  benison  go  with  you,  and  with  those 

That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes!” 

(e)  When  Lennox  leaves  the  banquet  after 
seeing  Macbeth’s  great  agitation  he  says: 

‘  ‘Good  night;  and  better  health  attend  your  majesty.” 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  Lennox  is  sus¬ 
picious,  and  his  speech  is  merely  the  superficial 
effect  of  his  good  breeding. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  examples  that 
may  be  found,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
gather  them  all  if  space  permitted. 
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Naturally  the  hypocritical  politeness  in¬ 
tended  to  mask  villainy  will  be  found  most 
frequently  in  Macbeth  and  his  able  Lady. 
Both  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  flattery,  and  Lady 
Macbeth  to  a  surprising  degree  in  the  art  of 
concealment.  At  the  beginning  of  the  play 
Macbeth  is  the  polished  gentleman,  at  the  ban¬ 
quet  scene  he  struggles  in  vain  to  retain  his 
accustomed  suave  manner,  and  in  the  last  act 
his  veneer  of  politeness  disappears  and  he 
reveals  his  inner  coarseness  as  he  rails  at  his 
innocent  servant: 

“  The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-fac’d  loon  ? 
Where  got’st  thou  that  goose  look?  thou  lily-livered 
boy?” 

True  courtesy  comes  only  from  a  true  heart — 
Macbeth’s  politeness  was  but  a  mask. 

But  what  masks  were  those  that  Shakespeare 
put  upon  their  faces!  Hear  them  speak: 

Macbeth  (already  dreaming  of  the  throne). 
To  Duncan: 

“The  rest  is  labor,  which  is  not  used  for  you. 

I’ll  be  myself  the  harbinger  and  make  joyful 
The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach.” 

Lady  Macbeth  (after  she  has  decided  to  mur¬ 
der  Duncan).  To  Duncan: 

*  ‘All  our  service 

In  every  point  twice  done  and  then  done  double 
Were  poor  and  single  business,  to  contend 
Against  those  honors  deep  and  broad  wherewith 
Your  majesty  loads  our  house.” 
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Macduff  ( asking  to  be  shown  the  way  to  the 
king): 

“I  know  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  you, 

But  yet  ’tis  one.” 

Macbeth  (who  has  just  murdered  the  king): 

“The  labor  we  delight  in  physics  pain. 

This  is  the  door.” 

But  why  continue  the  quotations?  Enough 
has  been  quoted  and  said  to  prove  that  Shake¬ 
speare  in  this  play  has  had  definitely  in  mind  the 
formal  courtesies  between  his  personages,  and 
with  marvelous  skill  has  at  the  same  time  given 
to  each  character  its  correct  and  appropriate 
share  of  assumed  or  genuine  courtesy. 

5.  This  question  is  well  answered  in  Volume 
VI,  page  213  and  following. 

6.  (a)  The  answer  to  this  question  will  be 
mere  speculation.  There  is  no  direct  evidence' 
for  or  against  the  theory  that  Lady  Macbeth 
committed  suicide.  After  the  doctor  has  seen 
her  agonzied  sleep-walking  he  says  to  the 
attending  gentlewoman: 

“More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician.” 

This  might  indicate  that  he  saw  death  ap¬ 
proaching.  But  he  says  immediately  after¬ 
ward,  “God,  God  forgive  us  all!”  This 
doubtless  means  that  he  believes  in  her  guilt. 
His  next  speech  might  be  construed  to  mean 
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that  he  feared  she  would  do  harm  to  herself, 
for  he  says: 

“Look  after  her; 

Remove  from  her  all  means  of  annoyance, 

And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her.” 

On  the  other  hand,  this  may  mean  merely 
that  he  fears  some  accident  may  befall  her  as 
she  walks. 

Nothing  more  is  said  of  the  Queen  until  Sey- 
ton  in  response  to  Macbeth’s  inquiry,  “Where¬ 
fore  was  that  cry?”  says,  “The  Queen,  my  lord, 
is  dead.”  If  Macbeth  is  surprised  or  shocked 
he  conceals  it  well,  or  is  he  already  so  dead¬ 
ened  in  his  feelings  that  her  death  does  not 
affect  him?  Can  it  be  that  he  expected  her 
death?  Did  he  expect  her  to  commit  suicide 
or  had  he  been  cognizant  of  her  breakdown? 
What  does  he  mean  by  saying,  “She  should 
have  died  hereafter”? 

(b)  Two  causes  at  least  may  have  acted  to 
prompt  Macbeth  to  slay  the  grooms  so  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  after  he  had  been  so  reluctant  to  murder 
Duncan.  He  had  taken  his  first  plunge  and 
recovered  his  breath;  he  knew  there  was  no 
going  backward.  Moreover,  fear  was  now  at 
his  side  urging  him  to  further  violent  deeds  in 
order  that  he  might  protect  himself.  The 
guards  might  be  the  means  of  his  detection. 
So  he  must  have  reasoned  in  his  perturbed 
mind. 
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(c)  Was  the  “Third  Murderer”  Macbeth  him¬ 
self?  Let  us  see.  But  two  murderers  came  in 
to  see  Macbeth  and  were  urged  to  murder 
Banquo  and  Fleance.  We  have  no  other 
interview  recorded,  though  Macbeth  promises 
to  see  them  again.  No  mention  is  made  of  a 
third  murderer.  Yet  when  they  meet  in  the 
park,  ready  for  the  deed,  a  third  is  with  them, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  other  two.  The 
third  man  asserts  that  Macbeth  sent  him,  seems 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  plan  and 
knows  Banquo’s  habits  well.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
third  murderer  who  identifies  Banquo,  who 
complains  that  the  light  is  extinguished  and 
calls  attention  to  the  escape  of  Fleance.  At 
the  banquet  Macbeth  calls  the  murderer's 
attention  to  the  blood  in  his  face,  and,  asking 
questions  in  an  unconcerned  manner,  does  not 
seem  surprised  at  the  responses  he  receives. 
Even  the  escape  of  Fleance  is  not  startling, 
though  it  suggests  very  unpleasant  possi¬ 
bilities.  Would  not  Macbeth  have  been  less 
self-contained  if  he  then  heard  the  news  for  the 
first  time?  May  there  not  be  some  reason  for 
thinking  that  Macbeth  was  the  “Third  Mur¬ 
derer”? 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Discuss  the  character  of  Beatrice. 

2.  Discuss  Dogberry’s  use  of  words. 

3.  What  are  the  characteristics  that  make 
Shakespeare  the  greatest  author  that  ever 
lived? 

4.  Explain  the  following  phrases,  locating 
each  in  its  proper  place  in  the  play: 

(a) “Happy  are  they  that  hear  their  detrac¬ 
tions  and  can  put  them  to  mending.” 

(b)  “Paper  bullets  of  the  brain.” 

(c)  “I  am  gone  though  I  am  here;  there  is  no 
love  in  gore. — Nay,  I  pray  you,  let  me  go.” 

(d)  “I  think  they  that  touch  pitch  will  be 
defiled.” 

(e)  “Comparisons  are  odorous.” 

5.  (a)  What  were  the  “Greek  Unities”? 
(b)  Does  Shakespeare  observe  them?  (c)  Can 
Macbeth ,  then,  be  said  to  posssess  unity? 

ANSWERS 

1.  Beatrice  was  a  beautiful  young  woman  of 
a  lively  disposition  and  possessed  of  a  keen 
wit.  At  first  she  shows  but  one  side  of  her 

character,  and  that  by  no  means  the  most  favor- 
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able.  Stimulated  by  her  professed  dislike  for 
Benedick,  she  talks  with  a  voluble  sarcasm,  at 
times  so  bitter  that  the  reader  suspects  her 
pride  is  touched  by  Benedick’s  indifference 
and  that  her  hatred  is  merely  rejected  affection. 
Benedick’s  actions  and  talk  are  equally  unsat¬ 
isfactory,  amusing  as  they  may  be.  Each  seems 
to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  wit  of  the  other, 
and  brilliant  repartee  accompanies  their  every 
meeting. 

There  is  no  hint  of  seriousness  in  Beatrice, 
until  she  hears  that  Benedick  is  really  in  love 
with  her  and  that  her  scorn  is  deadly  pain  to 
him.  No  sooner  is  she  assured  of  this  than 
she  resolves  to  bid  contempt  farewell  and  to 
requite  him  for  his  devotion.  Sympathy  is 
evidently  a  strong  trait  in  her  character. 
When  the  troubles  of  Hero  begin,  Beatrice 
throws  herself  into  headlong  championship  of 
her  friend.  She  wiil  not  tolerate  any  profes¬ 
sion  of  love  from  Benedick  that  does  not  carry 
with  it  a  defense  of  Hero.  So  ardent  is  the 
nature  of  Beatrice  that  she  urges  Benedick  to 
challenge  Claudio,  and  will  not  rest  till  the 
former  has  given  his  consent. 

When  the  plot  against  Hero  is  finally 
thwarted,  and  all  seems  ending  happily  for  her 
and  Claudio,  Beatrice  resumes  a  little  of  her 
bantering  manner,  but  in  the  end  yields  grace¬ 
fully,  a  charming,  loving  woman. 
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2.  Dogberry  is  not  only  a  most  ignorant 
man,  but  he  is  also  a  blundering,  stupid  fellow 
who  may  well  be  written  down  an  ass.  It  is 
his  choice  of  words  that  most  convincingly 
testifies  to  his  ignorance.  He  uses  or  misuses 
them  in  a  way  so  entirely  original  that  it  is 
highly  entertaining. 

.  Here  follows  a  list  of  sixteen  words  which 
have  been  gathered  from  several  speeches.  In 
each  instance  he  has  an  idea  in  his  mind,  and 
there  is  a  word  to  express  his  idea,  but  the 
word  he  selects  gives  a  different  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  an  exactly  opposite  meaning.  The 
words  and  their  correct  substitutes  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

auspicious  for  suspicious 
comprehend  “  apprehend 
confidence  1  ‘  conference 
decerns  “  concerns 
desartless  “  deserving 
dissembly  ‘  ‘  assembly 
odorous  “  odious 
opinioned  “  pinioned 
present  “  represent 
redemption  “  perdition 
senseless  “  sensible 
statues  ‘  ‘  statutes 
suspect  “  respect 
tolerable  “  intolerable 
vagrom  ‘  *  vagrant 
vigitant&“  vigilant 

In  these  cases  he  ha’s  caught  imperfectly  the 
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sounds  of  the  word,  as  will  be  seen  by  compar¬ 
ing  his  blunder  with  the  correct  word.  In 
desartless ,  vagrom ,  vigitant ,  decerns ,  dissembly 
and  opinioned  he  has  coined  a  new  word,  while 
in  the  other  cases  he  uses  a  word  he  has  previ¬ 
ously  heard.  Redemption  does  not  sound  much 
like  perdition ,  and  in  this  instance  there  may  be 
a  confusion  in  meaning.  But  sound  means 
much  to  honest  Dogberry,  and  we  several  times 
find  him  punning,  as  when  he  advises  the  watch 
if  they  catch  a  thief  to  “let  him  show  himself 
what  he  is,  and  steal  out  of  your  company.” 

Similarity  of  sound,  however,  will  not  ac¬ 
count  for  all  the  ludicrous  blunders  which  he 
makes.  To  attempt  to  analyze  the  others 
would  take  more  time  than  is  profitable;  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  blunders  in  almost  every 
conceivable  way,  except  that  in  general  he 
speaks  in  sentences  that  are  correct  in  gram¬ 
matical  form. 

3.  Shakespeare  was  a  master  of  the  art  of 
versification,  but  other  men  have  had  similar 
skill;  he  was  a  master  in  the  use  of  words,  but 
others  have  been  powerful  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion;  he  understood  the  passions,  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  mankind,  but  there  have  been 
other  poets  who  looked  deeply  into  the  springs 
of  human  action;  he  possessed  the  power  of 
drawing  character,  of  creating  living  men  and 
women  to  act  upon  his,  mimic  stags,  but  so 
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have  other  poets  and  novelists.  All  these, 
characteristics  Shakespeare  possessed  in  a 
marked  degree,  while  few  authors  have  more 
than  one. 

Shakespeare’s  verse  is  faultless  in  structure 
and  in  musical  power;  his  words  and  phrases 
are  apt,  energetic,  original;  his  power  in 
analyzing  character,  in  showing  the  direct  rela¬ 
tion  of  cause  and  effect,  his  ability  to  make  his 
people  live  and  act  before  us,  and  lastly  his 
power  to  create  persons  so  perfectly  human 
that  they  are  as  natural  to-day  as  they  were 
three  hundred  years  ago,  have  never  been 
equaled.  The  multitude  of  his  powers,  the 
“manysidedness”  of  his  genius,  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  his  work,  are  the  things  that  make 
him  greatest  among  writers. 

4.  (a)  Benedick  has  heard  it  said  that  Beat¬ 
rice  loves  him  and  that  he  is  much  to  blame 
for  his  scornful  treatment.  In  the  real  good¬ 
ness  of  his  heart  he  resolves  to  sacrifice  his 
pride  and  compel  himself  to  love  her.  It  is  then 
that  he  says,  “Happy  are  they  that  hear  their 
detractions  and  can  put  them  to  mending.” 

(b)  Pursuing  the  line  of  thought  just  men¬ 
tioned,  Benedick  realizes  that  he  will  have  to 
submit  to  the  sarcastic  comments  of  his  friends, 
but  he  thinks  it  cowardly  to  be  frightened  by 
quirks  and  remnants  of  wit  which  he  calls  met¬ 
aphorically  the  “paper  bullets  of  the  brain.” 
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(c)  Benedick  is  anxious  to  please  Beatrice,  but 
cannot  quite  consent  to  kill  Claudio,  who  has 
been  so  unkind  to  Hero.  Beatrice  says,  “You 
kill  me  when  you  refuse,”  and  starts  to  leave 
him.  He  asks  her  to  remain,  possibly  places 
his  hand  upon  her  arm.  She  says,  “Though 
you  keep  me  here,  yet  is  my  spirit  wholly 
gone  from  you.  You  do  not  love  me.”  Then 
it  becomes  evident  that  Benedick  is  actually 
detaining  her  by  force,  for  she  says,  “Nay,  I 
pray  you,  let  me  go.” 

(d)  Dogberry  manages  to  get  a  bit  of  philos¬ 
ophy  into  his  speech,  though  he  makes  it  most 
absurd  in  its  application.  He  thinks  properly 
enough  “they  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled,” 
but  who  besides  a  Dogberry  would  ever  give 
that  as  a  reason  why  an  officer  should  not  arrest 
a  criminal! 

(e)  “Comparisons  are  odorous,”  is  another 
blunder  of  Dogberry’s.  Of  course  he  means 
“odious”  if  he  means  anything,  but  he  really 
stumbled  on  an  amusing  conceit  when  he  used 
the  word  “odorous.”  People  who  attempt  to 
quote  the  sentence  often  show  their  lack  of 
appreciation  by  correcting  the  mistake. 

5.  (a)  According  to  the  rule  of  the  three 
unities,  the  action  of  a  play  must  take  place  in 
one  day,  at  one  place,  and  must  consist  of  one 
closely  united  series  of  events.  These  prin¬ 
ciples  were  called  the  Greek  unities. 
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(b)  Shakespeare  does  not  observe  the  three 
unities  in  Macbeth .  The  action  of  the  drama 
extends  over  several  months  and  occurs  in 
many  places. 

(c)  It  was  found  that  to  observe  unity  of  time 
and  place  as  the  Greeks  understood  it  was  a 
serious  drawback  to  dramatic  action.  That 
unity  of  thought  should  be  observed  has  been 
generally  conceded.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Shakespeare  has  adhered  to  one  main  line  of 
thought,  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth’s  life,  and 
accordingly  it  may  be  said  that  Macbeth  pos¬ 
sesses  unity. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Write  of  the  function  of  the  Cricket  and 
the  Kettle  in  Dickens’  story. 

2.  What  are  the  peculiarities  you  see  in  the 
style  of  Dickens?  Are  they  consistent  through¬ 
out? 

3.  Who  are  the  principal  characters  in  the 
story?  Is  your  interest  always  centered  in 
them?  Were  you  ever  in  doubt  as  to  the  rank 
of  the  principal  characters? 

4.  Give  the  plot  and  mention  the  five  prin¬ 
cipal  incidents  in  it. 

5.  Tabulate  the  subordinate  characters  in 
order  of  rank,  and  indicate  briefly  what  each 
contributes  to  the  story. 

6.  Do  you  consider  that  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth  possesses  unity  in  all  respects?  Give 
your  reasons. 

ANSWERS 

1.  Dickens  intends  to  picture  a  home  among 
the  lower  classes — a  home  in  which  love  and 
happiness  unite.  To  give  an  air  of  simplicity 
and  domestic  peace  he  introduces  the  Cricket, 
and  by  a  happy  inspiration  joins  with  its  cheer- 
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ful  chirp  the  contented  singing  of  the  Kettle. 
The  Cricket  is  the  guardian  spirit  that  watches 
over  the  fortunes  of  John  and  Mary,  and  the 
reader  should  feel  that  where  the  Cricket  chirps 
so  happily  no  evil  can  abide.  Dickens  does 
not  lose  sight  of  his  Cricket  as  the  interest  in 
the  story  grows,  but  at  intervals  the  reassuring 
sound  of  its  contented  voice  tells  us  that  all  is 
well.  The  introduction  of  the  Cricket  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  author’s  art  and  is  one  of 
his  aids  to  unity  in  the  long  story. 

2.  The  style  of  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  is 
vivid  and  imaginative,  nervous,  harmonious 
and  uncommon.  It  is  a  cheerful  way  Dickens 
has  of  telling  his  story,  a  way  that  attracts  and 
charms  his  reader  and  leaves  a  very  happy  im¬ 
pression.  His  facetiousness  does  not  prevent 
a  seriousness  now  and  then  which  brings  pathos 
very  close  to  the  ludicrous.  If  Dickens  is  ex¬ 
travagant  at  times,  it  is  because  of  hisoverflow- 
ing  joyousness  and  not  because  he  would 
ridicule  his  characters.  These  traits  of  his 
style  are  all  consistent  throughout  the  story, 
and  serve  as  one  more  element  in  its  unity. 

3.  Without  doubt  the  Peerybingles,  John  the 
Carrier,  Mary  his  wife,  known  to  him  as  Dot, 
and  that  wonderful  child,  the  Baby,  are  the 
principal  characters.  From  the  time  that  Mrs. 
Peerybingle  couldn’t  for  the  life  of  her  tell 
who  began  it,  until  she  and  the  rest  vanished 
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into  air  and  left  Dickens  alone  with  a  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth  and  a  child’s  broken  toy  upon 
the  ground,  that  quaint  little  family  occupies 
the  reader’s  chief  attention.  The  Cricket 
chirps,  the  Kettle  sings,  people  come  and  go; 
jesting  and  laughter,  love  and  sympathy,  sur¬ 
prise,  grief  and  almost  tragedy  follow  one  an¬ 
other,  but  always  with  reference  to  the  noble 
carrier  and  his  girlish  wife.  The  selfish  love 
of  Gruff  and  Tackleton,  the  pathetic  devotion 
of  Caleb  Plummer,  the  serene  lovableness  of 
his  blind  daughter,  the  gay  escapade  of  May 
Fielding  and  her  sailor  lover,  all  cast  their 
light  upon  John  and  Mary.  By  this  surprising 
power  to  hold  the  reader’s  attention  and  inter¬ 
est  in  his  humble  but  central  figures,  Dickens 
still  further  unifies  his  Christmas  story.  It  has 
been  said  that  Dickens  shows  a  tendency  to 
introduce  too  many  characters  into  a  story. 
From  an  artistic  standpoint,  this  may  be  true, 
but  usually  they  give  life  and  animation  to 
his  work;  in  this  particular  story  the  minor 
characters  and  the  by-plots,  all  interesting  in 
themselves,  serve  chiefly  to  contribute  to  the 
interest  that  centers  in  the  Carrier’s  family. 

4.  John  Peerybingle,  a  big,  burly  carrier,  is 
much  in  love  with  his  little  wife  Dot  and  their 
one  baby.  Coming  home  one  night  near 
Christmas,  he  brings  with  him,  as  he  supposes, 
a  deaf  old  gentleman  who  stays  the  night 
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through.  The  old  gentleman  throws  off  his 
disguise  to  Dot,  who  is  very  much  moved  by 
the  disclosure.  Caleb  Plummer  and  his  em¬ 
ployer  Tackleton  call,  and  the  latter  seems 
suspicious  of  the  old  gentleman.  The  Peery- 
bingle  family  go  to  dine  with  Caleb  and  his 
blind  daughter,  Bertha,  and  there  meet  May 
Fielding,  who  is  soon  to  marry  Tackleton 
because  her  mother  wishes  it.  The  old  gentle¬ 
man  appears  again,  Dot  is  very  much  agitated, 
Tackleton  suspicious.  At  length  Tackleton 
takes  John  to  watch  Dot  and  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  now  a  handsome  young  sailor,  walking 
arm  in  arm  and  talking  confidentially.  John 
doubts  his  wife,  but  takes  her  and  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  home  and  sits  the  night  out  in  his  mis¬ 
ery.  He  thinks  of  revenge  and  murder,  but 
finally  conquers  his  suspicions  and  recovers  his 
confidence  in  Dot.  In  the  morning  he  rebukes 
the  suspicious  Tackleton,  and  later  is  rewarded 
by  finding  that  the  old  gentleman  is  really  the 
long  absent  son  of  Caleb  Plummer  and  the 
lover  of  May  Fielding,  who  has  been  secretly 
married  to  him.  So  Dot  is  cleared  and  every 
one  made  happy,  even  Tackleton  growing  mel¬ 
low  over  his  bitter  disappointment. 

The  five  incidents  that  bear  most -strongly 
upon  the  development  of  the  plot  are:  (i)  the 
arrival  of  the  old  gentleman;  (2)  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman’s  disclosure  of  his  identity  to  Dot; 
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(3)  John’s  sight  of  Dot  and  the  sailor;  (4) 
John's  night  vigil  and  victory  over  himself; 
and  (5)  the  denouement  in  which  Dot  is  cleared 
of  all  suspicion. 

There  are  many  minor  incidents,  those 
relating  to  Caleb  and  his  daughter  being  espe¬ 
cially  interesting  and  affecting,  but  they  never 
distract  attention  from  the  direct  march  of 
events  in  the  main  plot. 

5.  The  subordinate  characters  and  their  func¬ 
tions  in  the  story  may  be  tabulated  in  order  of 
importance  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Plummer  family;  Caleb;  Bertha,  his 
blind  daughter,  and  his  long-absent  son. 
Caleb  and  his  daughter  contribute  a  most 
charming  picture  of  love  and  devotion.  The 
father’s  pathetic  deception  as  to  their  home, 
his  clothes  and  the  character  of  Tackleton  are  as 
touching  as  art  can  make  them.  Bertha’s  love 
and  her  sad  awakening  arouse  deep  sympathy 
and  add  to  the  sincerity  and  helpfulness  of 
the  story.  As  has  been  said,  the  son  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  development  of  the  plot. 

(b)  Tackleton  represents  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture,  and  is  essential  to  the  plot  in  furnish¬ 
ing  the  need  for  concealment  to  the  sailor. 

(c)  Tilly  Slowboy  adds  to  the  amusement 
which  the  story  gives,  and  is  instrumental  in 
telling  the  reader  why  Dot  is  so  much  agitated 
after  John  leaves  the  room  on  the  first  evening. 
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(d)  May  Fielding  and  her  mother  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  plot.  One  furnishes  a  reason  for  the 
sailor’s  return,  and  the  other  a  reason  for  his 
secrecy. 

(e)  The  Kettle  and  the  Cricket  have  been 
discussed  in  a  preceding  answer. 

(f)  Boxer  is  an  important  functionary  in  the 
Peerybingle  family,  and  adds  much  to  the 
realism  of  the  story. 

(g)  Old  Dot  and  Mrs.  Dot  and  the  man  who 
brings  the  cake  are  introduced  to  help  in  the 
general  gaiety  and  good  will  with  which  the 
story  closes. 

6.  Certainly  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  may 
be  considered  a  perfect  unit.  It  could  be  short¬ 
ened  but  it  would  not  be  thereby  improved.  It 
is  not  a  simple  unit;  no  long  story  is.  It  is 
quite  complex  but  therein  lies  much  of  its 
charm.  The  reasons  for  this  answer  have  been 
sufficiently  indicated  in  the  preceding  ones. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Discuss  unity  of  thought  as  it  is  shown  in 
To  a  Mountain  Daisy. 

2.  Find  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  course  a 
selection  that  lacks  unity,  or  seems  to  possess 
it  only  in  a  modified  degree.  Discuss  the 
selection. 

3.  Why  is  unity  the  important  characteristic 
of  all  composition? 

4.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  scene  with  the 
porter,  and  the  long  conversation  between  Mal¬ 
colm  and  Macduff  in  Act  IV  of  Macbeth ,  affect 
the  unity  of  that  masterpiece?  If  so,  why  did 
Shakespeare  include  them? 

5.  Find  in  the  course  and  discuss  briefly  a 
short  poem  of  marked  unity. 

ANSWERS 

1.  The  thought  in  each  stanza  of  To  a  Moun¬ 
tain  Daisy  may  be  briefly  expressed  as  follows: 

(1)  The  mountain  daisy  is  crushed  by  the 
plough. 

(2)  It  is  not  the  lark  that  is  bending  the 
daisy. 
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(3)  The  daisy  was  cheerful  in  the  cold  of  the 
early  spring. 

(4)  Cultivated  flowers  require  protection,  but 
the  daisy  blooms  alone  and  unseen. 

(5)  The  humble  daisy  is  cut  down  by  the 
plough. 

(6)  An  artless  maid  may  be  betrayed  and  left 
soiled  in  the  dust. 

(7)  The  simple  poet,  imprudent  and  ignorant 
of  the  world,  may  be  wrecked. 

(8)  A  worthy  man  may  suffer  and  be  driven 
to  ruin. 

(9)  Even  Burns  himself  maybe  ruined  by  the 
ploughshare  of  fate. 

Of  the  nine  stanzas,  five  are  devoted  to  the 
fate  of  the  daisy,  one  to  a  maiden,  one  to  a 
poet,  one  to  a  worthy  man,  and  one  to  Burns 
himself.  In  every  case  simplicity  and  inno¬ 
cence  are  struggling  without  avail  against 
roughness  and  brutality.  One  idea  runs 
through  -the  entire  poem — the  hard  fate  this 
cruel  world  has  in  store  for  the  innocent  and 
unsophisticated.  It  is  a  delicate  appeal  for 
sympathy  and  kindness  toward  the  weak  and 
gentle,  and  as  such  possesses  close  unity  of 
sentiment.  A  very  sensitive  critic  might  feel 
that  for  the  poet  to  drag  his  own  woes  into  the 
last  stanza  is  a  breach  of  good  taste  and  hence 
mars  the  unity  of  the  production. 

2.  This  question  is  one  each  student  must 
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answer  for  himself.  Among  real  masterpieces 
it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  find  anything 
that  is  really  lacking  in  unity,  though  often¬ 
times  in  long  productions  it  may  seem  to  be 
lost  for  a  time.  As  conspicuous  an  example  of 
this  as  any  in  the  course  is  Emerson’s  essay  on 
Self-Reliance,  though  there  the  great  philos¬ 
opher  adheres  more  closely  to  his  subject  than 
he  does  in  many  other  essays.  The  longer  the 
work,  however,  the  more  liberal  must  be  our 
construction  of  the  term  unity,  so  that  what 
would  appear  as  defects  in  a  short  poem  often 
appear  as  legitimate  parts  of  the  greater  unit. 
In  the  first  reading  of  a  selection,  before  one 
has  seen  its  different  parts  together,  he  is  apt 
not  to  distinguish  their  relations  and  sees  no 
unity  where  it  really  exists. 

3.  Unity  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of 
all  good  writing.  Unless  the  sentence  is  uni¬ 
fied,  its  meaning  is  obscure;  if  also  the  para¬ 
graph  lacks  unity,  its  significance  is  apt  to  be 
wholly  lost;  and  where  the  entire  poem  or 
prose  creation  is  not  a  unit,  it  has  no  place  as 
a  masterpiece  in  literature.  Oneness  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  all  great  things  in  nature.  With¬ 
out  perfect  entity  in  literary  works  there  is 
little  excuse  for  existence  and  littie  prospect 
for  influence  upon  readers  who  are  seriously 
affected  only  by  what  approaches  perfection. 

4.  It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the 
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long  conversation  between  Malcolm  and  Mac¬ 
duff  is  a  defect  in  Macbeth.  Though  it  seems 
natural  enough  in  some  respects,  and  really 
serves  to  bring  into  harmony  the  forces  opposed 
to  Macbeth,  yet  there  is  too  much  of  it  and  it 
contains  many  uninteresting  details.  Shake¬ 
speare  makes  it  rather  pleasing  and  manages  to 
insert  some  things  complimentary  to  the  house 
ruling  England  when  the  play  was  first  put 
upon  the  stage,  but  does  not  thereby  unify  his 
play. 

Except  on  the  ground  that  it  relieves  the 
tension  upon  the  audience  and  by  contrast 
heightens  the  power  of  the  parts  preceding  and 
following  it,  the  scene  with  the  porter  can 
scarcely  be  justified.  It  distracts  the  attention 
of  the  hearer  and  lessens  upon  him  the  imme¬ 
diate  effect  of  the  murder.  To  such  an  extent, 
at  least,  it  is  a  breach  of  unity. 

5.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  print  here  an 
answer  to  this  question.  Each  student  may 
select  a  poem  and  discuss  it  for  his  own  satis¬ 
faction. 
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observer  so  that  he  may  store  his  mind  with 
the  material  which  he  must  use.  Second,  he 
should  have  ability  to  discriminate  between 
minor  items  and  essential  facts.  Third,  he 
should  have  a  retentive  and  ready  memory,  in 
order  that  he  may  recall  images  of  the  things 
he  has  seen.  Fourth,  he  should  be  able  to  see 
relations  readily  and  so  have  many  means  of 
illustration.  Fifth,  he  should  be  the  possessor 
of  a  vivid  and  fertile  imagination,  in  order  that 
he  may  put  himself  in  the  reader’s  place. 
Sixth,  he  should  be  able  to  use  words  skil¬ 
fully,  and  so  present  vivid  and  suggestive  pic¬ 
tures.  Seventh,  the  author  should  see  things 
for  himself  and  give  them  the  coloring  of  his 
individuality. 

2.  Browning  combines  in  his  description  the 
realistic  with  the  ideal.  He  definitely  men¬ 
tions  a  little  head,  lips  matchlessly  moulded, 
a  pure  profile,  a  lithe  neck  and  perfect  chin. 
Then  he  would  have  the  head  painted  on  a  pale 
gold  background,  the  face  turned  slightly  up¬ 
ward,  the  lips  a  little  apart.  To  make  the  por¬ 
trait  vivid  in  its  coloring  he  uses  suggestive 
figures.  The  painting  should  be  in  early 
Tuscan  style,  the  lips  should  not  be  open  in 
laughter  but  gently  parting  as  though  to  receive 
the  kiss  of  her  loved  hyacinth  stooping  from 
above.  The  neck  is  so  small  that  three  fingers 
might  surround  it,  and  the  chin  is  dimpled, 
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fruit-shaped.  You  should  see  the  face  by  the 
pale  sky  lighted  by  the  angel  faces  Corregio 
loved  to  paint  in  rifts  of  clouds,  faces  all  peer¬ 
ing  out  waiting  for  some  wonder  that  they  fear 
to  lose  should  they  but  wink. 

3.  Stanza  XI,  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 

The  cheerful,  frugal  supper  is  finished;  the 
table  has  been  cleared;  the  dishes  washed  and 
put  away;  and  now  in  a  wide  circle  around  the 
fireside  nook  the  family  gather  with  serious 
faces.  From-  its  sacred  resting-place  in  the 
best  room  of  the  house,  the  father  brings  out 
the  old  family  bible,  leather-covered,  worn  and 
thumb-marked  by  two  generations  of  use. 
Bible  and  man  are  not  unlike,  for  the  sire  him¬ 
self  is  growing  old,  the  gray  hair  on  his  tem¬ 
ples  is  thin  and  neglected  and  in  the  flickering 
firelight  his  form  seems  bent  and  trembling. 
Laying  his  cap  revently  aside,  the  old  man 
turns  the  leaves  with  patriarchal  grace,  pausing 
now  and  then  to  read  a  line  in  his  effort  to 
select  a  passage  suitable  to  the  hour  and  the 
family  with  its  guest.  With  judicious  care  he 
makes  his  choice,  and  then  with  solemn  air  and 
in  deep  and  reverential  tones  he  calls  upon  his 
family  to  worship  God. 

The  stately  father,  the  weary,  loving  mother, 
the  guest,  the  daughter  and  the  children,  sit¬ 
ting  there  with  the  firelight  playing  its  cease¬ 
less  variations  on  their  features,  are  cut  out 
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and  away  from  the  darkening  corners  of  the 
plain,  rough,  low-ceilinged  room.  The  person 
has  little  imagination  who  cannot  close  his  eyes 
and  see  the  minor  details  of  the  picture,  wisely 
omitted  by  the  poet. 

4.  Examples  of  both  types  of  descriptive 
power  are  numerous  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
course,  and  there  will  therefore  be  great  variety 
in  the  answers  to  this  question.  Prose  natu¬ 
rally  lends  itself  to  detail.  Here  is  a  picture 
of  a  family  about  a  fireside,  from  The  Ambitious 
Guest;  notice  how  much  fuller  is  the  detail  than 
in  Burns’s  picture: 

“One  September  night  a  family  had  gathered 
round  their  hearth,  and  piled  it  high  with  the 
driftwood  of  mountain  streams,  the  dry  cones 
of  the  pine,  and  the  splintered  ruins  of  great 
trees  that  had  come  crashing  down  the  preci¬ 
pice.  Up  the  chimney  roared  the  fire  and 
brightened  the  room  with  its  broad  blaze.” 
Burns  said,  “They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  cir¬ 
cle  wide,”  leaving  the  reader  to  infer  the  hot 
fire  from  the  wide  circle; — or,  was  the  circle 
wide  because  the  family  was  large? 

As  a  fine  example  of  somewhat  detailed  de¬ 
scription  in  poetry  the  following  lines  from 
Enoch  Arden  are  selected: 

“The  mountains  wooded  to  the  peak,  the  lawns 
And  winding  glades  high  up  like  the  ways  to  Heaven, 
The  slender  coco’s  drooping  crown  of  plumes, 
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The  lightning  flash  of  insect  and  of  bird, 

The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses 
That  coiled  around  the  stately  stems  and  ran 
Ev’n  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 
And  glories  of  the  broad  belt  of  the  world, 

All  these  he  saw.” 

Suggestive  description  in  prose  from  Wee 
Willie  Winkie: 

“It  was  a  crime  unspeakable.  The  low  sun 
threw  his  shadow,  very  large  and  very  black, 
on  the  trim  garden-paths,  as  he  went  down  to 
the  stables  and  ordered  his  pony.  It  seemed 
to  him,  in  the  hush  of  the  dawn,  that  all  the 
big  world  had  been  bidden  to  stand  still  and 
look  at  Wee  Willie  Winkie  guilty  of  mutiny.” 
Picture  the  child’s  appearance  to  yourself. 

5.  (a)  A  good  imagination  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  reader’s  equipment.  Without  it 
the  pictorial  power  of  the  author  avails  little. 
Moreover,  the  reader  must  know  many  of  the 
same  things  the  author  knows  if  he  would 
interpret  the  author’s  language.  Without  this 
knowledge  and  without  a  fertile  imagination  a 
reader  has  no  right  to  question  an  author’s 
descriptive  power.  For  instance,  without  a 
knowledge  of  Tuscan  painting  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  old  gold,  and  Corregio’s  angels 
looking  down  in  serried  masses  through  rifts  in 
cloud,  and  without  the  power  to  visualize 
knowledge  and  apply  it,  no  person  has  a  right 
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to  say  that  Browning’s  power  of  description  is 
limited. 

(b)  By  studying  nature,  by  general  observa¬ 
tion  and  reading,  by  trying  to  bring  into  actual 
vision  in  the  mind’s  eye  the  scenes  described 
or  previously  seen  with  the  organ  of  sight,  a 
reader  can  vastly  increase  his  skill  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  literature  and  in  recognizing  the 
beautiful  in  description.  By  allowing  the 
emotions  full  play,  by  cultivating  a  sensitive 
feeling  and  a  sympathetic  spirit,  one  can 
quicken  the  imagination  most  readily,  for  it  is 
based  upon  feeling  rather  than  upon  reason. 
It  is  by  use  of  the  imagination  that  the  reader 
appreciates  description. 

6.  Three  sentences  of  great  descriptive  power 
taken  from  The  Deserted  Village: 

(a) 

"No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 

But  choked  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way ; 

Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 

The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest ; 

Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 

And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries.” 

(b) 

‘  ‘The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 

Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away, 

Wept  o’er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shouldered  his  crutch  and  showed  how  fields  were 
won.  ” 
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(c) 

“Near  yonder  thorn  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 

Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye, 

Low  lies  that  house  where  nut  brown  draughts  inspired, 
Where  gray-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired, 
Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round.” 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  (a)  The  poetry  of  Keats  is  delicate  and 
refined,  beautiful,  and  highly  finished.  What 
can  you  find  in  his  life  that  would  lead  you  to 
expect  such  characteristics? 

(b)  Dickens  had  great  sympathy  for  the 
lower  classes  and  especially  for  suffering  chil¬ 
dren.  What  causes  can  you  see  for  this  trait? 

2.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  descriptive 
power  is  shown  in  Dickens  in  Camp?  Justify 
your  answer. 

3.  Washington  Irving  said,  “There  are  few 
writers  for  whom  the  reader  feels  such  personal 
kindness  as  Oliver  Goldsmith.”  Does  the 
statement  seem  true  to  you?  What  are  the 
reasons  for  your  opinion? 

4.  (a)  What  literary  merits  can  you  find  in 
The  Widow  and  Her  Son?  (b)  Do  you  give  the 
sketch  a  high  rank? 

5.  Name  and  comment  on  an  author  who, 
judged  by  the  selections  we  have  studied,  should 
be  considered  as  lacking  in  descriptive  power. 
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ANSWERS 

1.  (a)  Keats  was  a  man  of  delicate  sensi¬ 
bilities  and  refined  tastes.  Burdened  with  ill 
health,  he  lived  a  life  of  sadness  and  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment,  dying  in  Rome  before  he  was 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  Combined  with  his 
melancholy  temperament  was  a  fervid  love  for 
the  beautiful.  Such  a  man,  living  the  life  he 
lived,  could  not  well  produce  other  than  the 
delicate  verse  that  is  his. 

(b)  Charles  Dickens  knew  as  a  child  by  bitter 
experience  what  it  was  to  earn  his  daily  bread 
in  the  crowded  city.  Suffering  for  lack  of 
food,  searching  for  work  and  doing  whatever 
came  his  way,  the  labors  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor  became  to  him  a  reality  he  never  for¬ 
got.  So  when  he  came  to  be  famous  as  a 
novelist,  he  worked  into  his  books  many  of  the 
characters  he  had  seen  in  childhood,  and  advo¬ 
cated  through  the  medium  of  his  fiction  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes.  His  own  childish  experiences  enabled 
him  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  chil¬ 
dren  for  whose  comfort  he  always  pleaded  and 
from  whom  he  chose  many  of  his  leading  char¬ 
acters. 

2.  It  seems  that  in  Dickens  in  Camp  Bret  Harte 
has  described  his  little  incident  with  remark¬ 
able  power.  Let  us  see  what  are  the  elements 
of  his  picture: 
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A  background  of  dim  sierras  with  minarets 
of  snow;  nearer,  pines,  and  far  below  a  river, 
while  in  the  heavens  above  the  moon  is  slowly 
drifting;  in  the  foreground,  a  roaring  campfire 
throws  its  coloring  over  a  group  of  weary, 
rough-clad  miners.  Now  what  is  the  action? 
A  miner  takes  from  his  heavy  pack  a  volume 
and  reads  aloud  the  story  of  “Little  Nell.” 
The  clustering  pines  and  the  cedars  fall  into 
silence;  the  fir  trees  gather  closer  and  listen  in 
every  spray  while  the  men  wander  and  lose 
their  way  with  Little  Nell  on  English  mead¬ 
ows;  and,  beautiful  simile  for  the  effect  upon 
the  haggard  miners, 

“Their  cares  dropped  from  them  like  the  needles  shaken 
From  out  the  gusty  pine.  ” 

Have  you  seen  many  examples  of  more  vivid 
descriptive  power? 

3.  Goldsmith  was  odd  and  whimsical  to  the 
point  of  absurdity,  and  in  personal  appearance 
he  was  an  object  to  excite  mirth  if  not  ridicule. 
Yet  he  was  generous  and  charitable,  and  so 
sympathetic  that  he  always  had  a  host  of  fol¬ 
lowers  in  a  worse  condition  than  himself. 
Though  he  could  not  talk  entertainingly,  he 
could  write  most  charmingly,  and  wove  into 
his  work  so  many  of  the  incidents  of  his  own 
career  and  borrowed  so  many  characters  from 
among  his  friends,  that  he  is  wholly  inseparable 
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from  what  he  has  done.  His  very  weaknesses 
help  to  arouse  that  good-natured  sympathy 
that  makes  him  seem  so  altogether  pleasing  a 
figure  in  English  literature.  Thackeray’s 
characterization  quoted  on  page  302  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one. 

4.  The  Widow  and  Her  Son  is  a  plain  nar¬ 
rative  that  has  no  great  amount  of  force  except 
what  it  derives  from  the  pathos  of  the  incident. 
Irving  was  a  man  of  sympathetic  nature  and 
the  sad  sight  of  the  poor  widowed  mother  and 
her  dead  son  affected  him  strongly.  Still  he 
gives  his  account  in  the  simplest,  most  com¬ 
monplace  manner  possible.  There  is  no  effort 
to  wring  the  soul  of  the  reader,  though  Irving 
selects  the  most  pathetic  of  minor  incidents 
with  unerring  skill.  The  greatest  evidence  of 
his  art  is  in  the  choice  of  words  by  which  he 
gives  to  the  whole  selection  the  subdued  and 
mournful  tone  it  naturally  has.  There  are  no 
brilliant  pictures,  no  telling  lines,  no  startling 
effects;  no  effort  is  made  to  create  vital  char¬ 
acters.  It  is  a  monotone  of  sadness. 

5.  Our  selections  from  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
seem  almost  wholly  lacking  in  descriptive 
power.  From  this  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
infer  that  he  did  not  possess  that  power,  even 
though  he  did  not  here  exert  it.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  few  brief,  philosophical  essays 
to  call  for  any  great  amount  of  description. 
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The  author  is  so  taken  up  in  presenting  his 
thoughts  clearly  and  forcibly  that  he  cares 
little  for  such  embellishment  as  descriptive 
illustrations  would  give.  Descriptive  power  is 
far  more  apt  to  be  shown  in  narratives  than  in 
essays,  in  epic  rather  than  in  lyric  poetry. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Classify  as  felicitous,  dexterous  or  power¬ 
ful  the  following  phrases: 

(a)  “Have  you  somewhat  to  do  to-morrow? 
Do  it  to-day!” 

(b)  “At  a  great  pennyworth,  pause  awhile.” 

(c)  “Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloistered  flight.” 

(d)  “Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever, 
one  and  inseparable.” 

(e)  “Every  true  man  is  a  cause,  a  country 
and  an  age.” 

(f)  “The  seductiveness  of  what  is  called  a 
fine  set  of  teeth.” 

(g)  “Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood  began 

To  feather  toward  the  hollow.” 

(h)  “Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to 
be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested.” 

Give  author  and  selection  from  which  each 
of  the  above  quotations  is  taken. 

2.  Discuss  the  musical  power  of  The  Twenty- 
third  Psalm . 

3.  Has  The  Vale  of  Avoca  any  musical  power? 
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Has  it  unity?  Does  it  give  evidence  of  phrasal 
power?  Does  it  show  any  power  in  character 
drawing? 

4.  Contrast  Bacon  and  Poe  in  musical  and  in 
phrasal  power. 

5.  (a)  Describe  the  character  of  Tilly  Slow- 
boy.  (b)  Does  her  introduction  into  the  story 
add  anything  to  it?  (c)  Does  Dickens  show 
any  power  in  drawing  the  character  of  Tilly 
Slowboy? 

6.  What  other  literary  powers  contribute  to 
the  power  of  drawing  character?  Give  an  illus¬ 
tration  in  support  of  your  answer. 

ANSWERS 

1.  The  following  phrases  are  felicitous: 

(c)  “Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloistered  flight.” 

This  is  taken  from  Macbeth . 

(d)  “Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever, 
one  and  inseparable,”  are  the  closing  words  of 
Webster’s  Reply  to  Hayne. 

(f)  “The  seductiveness  of  what  is  called  a 
fine  set  of  teeth”  is  from  Lamb’s  The  Praise  of 
Chimney  Sweepers. 

(g)  “Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood  began 

To  feather  toward  the  hollow.” 

is  a  descriptive  phrase  of  great  felicity,  from 
Enoch  Arden. 
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The  following  phrases  may  be  classed  as 
dexterous: 

From  Franklin’s  Poor  Richard's  Almanac ,  (a) 
“Have  you  somewhat  to  do  to-morrow?  Do  it 
to-day!’’  (b)  “At  a  great  pennyworth,  pause 
awhile.’’ 

From  Bacon’s  essay,  On  Studies,  (h)  “Some 
books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested.” 

(e)  “Every  true  man  is  a  cause,  a  country 
and  an  age’’  is  from  Emerson’s  Self  Reliance 
and  is  the  only  one  that  may  be  considered 
powerful.  Any  classification  is  arbitrary,  and 
the  personality  of  the  reader  in  considerable 
measure  determines  it.  Some  might  consider 
the  quotation  from  Webster  a  powerful  phrase. 

2.  Few  of  the  psalms  are  more  rhythmical 
than  the  Twenty-third.  The  first  verse  can  be 
scanned  with  perfect  regularity: 

“The  Lord/is  my  shep/herd;  I  shall/not 
want.” 

Thereafter,  no  meter  appears,  but  there  is  a 
broad  rhythmical  swing  to  the  lines  that  is 
very  apparent  when  they  are  read  aloud: 

“He  maketh  me/to  lie  down/in  green  pas¬ 
tures;  he  leadeth  me/  beside  the  still  waters.” 

In  the  sentence  just  quoted  the  rhythmical 
pauses  and  accents  have  been  indicated;  to 
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them  is  added  the  perfect  balance  of  the  two 
clauses  of  the  sentence,  in  making  up  the 
rhythmical  whole.  An  analysis  of  the  rest  of 
the  psalm  shows  similar  felicities  in  rhythm. 

The  translation  has  given  us  sonorous  and 
beautiful  words — “shepherd”  “leadeth  .  .  . 
still  waters,”  “anointest  .  .  .  oil  .  .  .  runneth 
.  .  .  over,”  “dwell  .  .  .  house  .  .  .  Lord  .  .  . 
for  ever.”  Not  only  are  the  words  in  them¬ 
selves  musical,  but  they  follow  harmoniously 
and  unite  to  make  pleasing  combinations. 
This  musical  value  comes  largely,  it  will  be 
seen,  from  the  use  of  long  and  open  vowels. 

The  musical  power  of  the  prose  is  increased 
by  the  harmony  between  the  idea  and  its  ex¬ 
pression.  The  imagery  helps  the  music  as  in 
turn  the  sentiment  is  aided  by  the  rhythm. 
To  lie  down  in  green  pastures,  to  walk  beside 
still  waters  or  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  are  ideas  that  gain  power  by  musical 
expression  and  that  lend  aid  to  the  solemn 
rhythm  of  the  lines. 

But,  as  has  been  said  in  the  text,  music 
must  be  felt  and  heard,  cannot  easily  be  ex¬ 
plained. 

3.  The  Vale  of  Avoca  is  a  very  musical  little 
poem.  The  meter,  a  varied  anapestic,  is  well 
adapted  to  be  the  basis  of  the  overlying 
rhythm  and  the  sounding  words.  The  Vale  of 
Avoca  itself  is  a  very  musical  phrase,  and 
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reflected  from  looks  that  we  love  is  an  example  of 
fine,  liquid  alliteration. 

Unity  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  this  brief 
lyric.  There  are  no  distracting  ideas  and  the 
whole  structure  is  harmonious. 

There  are  several  felicitous  phrases  in  this 
poem:  “Soft  magic  of  streamlet  or  hill,”  “thy 
bosom  of  shade,”  and  “hearts,  like  thy  waters, 
be  mingled  in  peace.” 

There  is  no  attempt  to  draw  character. 
Friends  are  mentioned  but  not  characterized. 
The  poem  has  merits,  but  they  are  of  a  musical 
and  sentimental  character  rather  than  other¬ 
wise.  It  is  not  a  great  poem. 

4.  To  contrast  Poe  and  Bacon  in  phrasal 
power  is  to  contrast  a  man  who  was  dexterous 
with  a  man  who  was  felicitous.  Poe  sought  to 
please  by  the  vividness  of  his  style,  Bacon  to 
convince  by  the  force  and  clearness  of  his. 
Poe  was  a  master  of  versification,  and  his  prose 
is  flowing  and  musical.  Bacon’s  prose  is 
rhythmical,  but  is  too  regular  and  evenly  bal¬ 
anced  to  be  altogether  pleasing. 

5.  (a)  Tilly  Slowboy  is  one  of  the  many 
minor  characters  with  which  Dickens  crowds 
the  pages  of  the  story.  Distinctly  drawn,  alto¬ 
gether  herself,  the  blundering  girl,  slow  in  her 
wits  and  ridiculous  in  her  appearance,  stumbles 
into  the  story  and  out  again  much  as  she 
officiated  at  the  jollification,  a  “stumbling- 
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block  in  the  passage  at  five-and-thirty  minutes 
past  two;  a  man-trap  in  the  kitchen  at  half-past 
two  precisely;  and  a  pitfall  in  the  garret  at  five- 
and-twenty  minutes  to  three.”  A  more  con¬ 
sistently  stupid  girl  is  hard  to  find,  but  she  was 
kind  hearted,  devoted  to  Dot  and  the  Carrier 
and  doubtless  a  kind  nurse  to  the  Baby  when¬ 
ever  she  was  not  in  her  agitation  using  him  as 
a  battering-ram. 

(b)  Tilly  Slowboy’s  eccentricities  add  mate¬ 
rially  to  the  amusement  the  story  affords,  and 
serve  to  accentuate  the  other  characters. 
Moreover,  she  is  artfully  used  to  show  to  the 
reader  through  her  silly  “baby  talk”  that  the 
old  gentleman  is  not  what  he  seems  to  be. 

(c)  The  space  Dickens  devotes  to  Tilly  Slow- 
boy  is  not  large.  But  he  has  made  her  very 
real.  She  is  sketched  only  in  broad  lines  but 
they  are  the  strong  lines  of  an  artist.  To 
make  so  vivid  a  characterization  in  so  few 
words  shows  a  power  that  Dickens  possesses  to 
a  marked  degree,  a  power  that  may  not  always 
be  just  in  its  delineation,  but  one  that  can 
never  be  disregarded  or  underestimated. 

6.  The  power  of  drawing  character  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  one  demanding  assistance  from  all  the 
others,  but  at  the  same  time  retaining  an  indi¬ 
viduality  of  its  own.  Musical  power  helps  to 
attract  and  impress;  emotional  power  holds  the 
reader’s  interest  and  attention,  in  spite  of  him- 
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self;  phrasal  power  adds  vividness  and  pictur¬ 
esqueness  to  the  descriptive  and  conversational 
passages  by  which  character  is  delineated;  but 
back  of  all  is  the  indefinable  power  that  seizes 
and  fixes  the  peculiarities  that  give  life  and 
reality  to  the  beings  the  author  creates. 

In  Lady  Macbeth,  Shakespeare  draws  upon 
every  literary  power  he  possesses.  The  reader 
has  only  to  follow  through  the  play  the  lines 
she  speaks  and  those  that  are  spoken  about 
her  to  find  proofs  for  the  assertion.  Unity  of 
thought  and  action,  consistency  even  to  the 
final  nervous  decay  that  ends  in  somnambulism 
and  death  cannot  be  denied.  Can  greater 
phrasal  power  be  found  than  is  shown  in  such 
lines  as  the  following? 

“Pall  me  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell.” 

“Milk  of  human  kindness.” 

“Screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place.” 

“  ’Tis 

Almost  at  odds  with  morning.” 

“All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten 
this  little  hand.” 

Can  you  find  a  more  musical  passage  in 
blank  verse  than  the  following? 

“All  our  service 

In  every  point  twice  done  and  then  done  double 
Were  poor  and  single  business,  to  contend 
Against  those  honors  deep  and  broad  wherewith 
Your  majesty  loads  our  house.” 
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It  is  very  evident  that  Shakespeare  regarded 
the  drawing  of  his  characters  as  his  greatest 
work  and  brought  into  that  service  to  its  full¬ 
est  extent  every  literary  power  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  (a)  What  are  the  literary  powers  that  you 
find  most  conspicuous  in  Westminster  Abbey? 

(b)  What  is  the  chief  power  in  The  Petrified 
Fern? 

2.  Compare  Franklin,  Shelley  and  Milton  in 
respect  to  their  literary  powers. 

3.  Compare  Lamb,  Tennyson  and  Bacon  as 
to  the  extent  and  manner  in  which  each  shows 
his  character  and  personality  in  his  writings. 

4.  Discuss  Over  the  River  in  relation  to  each 
of  the  literary  powers. 

5.  (a)  What  is  the  key-note,  the  real  thought, 
in  Indirection?  (b)  Has  it  musical  power? 
(c)  Has  it  emotional  power?  (d)  Is  it  clear? 

ANSWERS 

1.  (a)  In  Westminster  Abbey  Irving  has  given 
us  one  of  the  really  noted  examples  of  descrip¬ 
tion.  He  has  accomplished  this  by  his  skill  in 
the  use  of  words  and  phrases  which  interpret 
to  us  the  intensity  of  his  own  feelings.  That 
he  was  keenly  sensitive  to  the  grandeur,  the 
solemnity,  the  sadness  of  the  great  abbey  and 
was  deeply  impressed  with  its  suggestion  of  the 
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vanity  of  human  power  is  patent  to  every 
reader,  and  because  of  his  emotional  power  in 
his  composition  he  is  enabled  to  influence  our 
feelings. 

(b)  Though  The  Petrified  Fern  is  a  simple 
little  poem,  with  no  great  musical  power,  with 
no  special  power  in  its  phrases  and  with  some 
almost  childish  sentences,  still  it  is  a  great 
favorite  with  many  people.  Its  popularity 
depends  upon  the  evident  emotional  sincerity 
of  its  author  and  the  pleasing  sentiment  of  the 
last  two  lines.  It  may  mean  a  great  deal  to 
the  devout  whose  reverential  faith  sees  in 
every  natural  thing  an  evidence  of  God’s  good¬ 
ness  and  care,  while  for  the  more  critical  and 
questioning  mind  the  poem  has  little  message. 

2.  Franklin  was  a  master  of  dexterous 
phrases,  showed  almost  no  emotional  power, 
but  still  was  able  to  retain  one’s  interest  in  his 
work  because  of  its  clearness,  sincerity  of  spirit 
and  intellectual  brilliancy. 

Shelley’s  love  for  the  beautiful  and  his 
opposition  to  creed  were  the  emotional  levers 
of  his  nature.  With  a  nice  discrimination  in 
the  use  of  words  he  was  able  to  write  verses  of 
great  musical  and  phrasal  power  and  to  weld 
them  together  into  perfect  units  of  form.  If 
he  lacked  in  anything  it  was  in  the  warmth  and 
genuine  heart-interests  that  should  be  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  poet. 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  that  Milton  is  weak  in 
any  respect.  In  the  course  of  his  varied  career 
he  attempted  nearly  every  form  of  literary 
activity  and  excelled  in  all.  Of  the  three  writ¬ 
ers  mentioned  in  this  question  he  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  greatest,  and  his  greatness  comes 
because  of  his  mastery  of  all  the  literary 
powers. 

3.  Bacon  gives  his  philosophy  in  a  cool, 
matter-of-fact  way  as  something  entirely  out¬ 
side  of  himself.  He  seems  to  have  about  as 
much  of  his  own  personality  in  it  as  a  cabinet¬ 
maker  has  in  the  oak  sideboard  he  is  making. 
The  reader  is  inclined  to  believe  that  Bacon 
was  making  a  philosophy  to  control  the  lives 
of  others,  not  one  to  follow  himself.  This 
coldness  leaves  everyone  in  doubt  as  to  the 
character  of  the  author;  he  might  be  almost 
any  manner  of  man. 

No  one,  on  the  other  hand,  can  read  Charles 
Lamb  without  realizing  the  presence  of  a  genu¬ 
ine  sympathy,  a  man  full  of  pleasing  fancies 
and  looking  always  toward  the  light.  His 
quickness  to  see  and  appreciate  the  chimney¬ 
sweep  is  an  evidence  of  the  breadth  of  his  sym¬ 
pathies,  and  his  evident  enjoyment  of  the  story 
of  roast  pig  is  testimony  to  his  genial,  fun-lov¬ 
ing  nature.  That  he  writes  from  the  heart  is  as 
evident  as  that  Bacon  writes  from  the  head. 

Tennyson  is  unlike  either,  though  he  resem- 
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bles  both.  He  has  the  intellectual  finish  and 
philosophical  acuteness  of  Bacon,  but  he  com¬ 
bines  with  them  an  evident  sincerity  which 
makes  a  person  realize  that  it  is  Tennyson’s 
own  philosophy  as  well  as  one  that  he  recom¬ 
mends.  It  is  as  though  he  took  the  reader 
with  him  into  the  secret  recesses  of  his  mind 
and  showed  every  process  by  which  a  conclu¬ 
sion  was  reached.  There  is  little  of  the  light¬ 
someness  that  characterizes  Lamb,  but  there  is 
the  same  evident  sincerity  and  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Lamb  is 
open,  spontaneous,  lovable;  Tennyson,  gentle, 
reserved,  thoughtful  and  honest;  Bacon  is 
keen,  severe  and  logical. 

Such  conclusions  we  are  at  liberty  to  draw 
from  the  selections  we  have  studied,  and  our 
examination  of  the  lives  of  the  men  shows  that 
we  are  not  far  astray. 

4.  Over  the  River . 

Unity.  The  poem  cannot  be  criticised  as 
lacking  unity.  It  is  consistent  throughout, 
clinging  persistently  enough  to  its  one  mourn¬ 
ful  idea. 

Descriptive  Power.  There  are  several  pic¬ 
tures  suggested  by  the  stanzas,  but  none  of 
them  seems  especially  vivid.  Whatever  of 
clearness  they  possess  comes  from  the  fact 
that  they  suggest  pictures  that  have  previously 
been  stamped  upon  the  reader’s  consciousness. 
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Phrasal  Power .  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  a  single  really  happy  or  thoroughly  original 
phrase  in  the  poem.  “Snowy  robes,”  “ring¬ 
lets  of  sunny  gold,”  “heaven’s  own  blue,” 
“phantom  bark”  and  “silver  sands”  are  com¬ 
monplace  and  ineffective,  having  been  used 
many  times  before  in  substantially  the  same 
connection.  “Life’s  stormy  sea,”  “gates  of 
day”  and  “snowy  sails”  are  no  better,  while 
“gentle  gale,”  “flapping  sail”  and  “joyfully 
sweet”  are  of  doubtful  propriety.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  must  admit  that  this  poem  shows 
no  phrasal  power. 

Musical  Power.  Here  is  a  poem  in  reason¬ 
ably  good  anapestic  measure,  that  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  and  somewhat  regular  introduction  of 
iambic  and  trochaic  feet  possesses  a  swinging 
rhythm  that  is  quite  pleasing.  Set  to  music  it 
has  a  slow  and  solemn  movement  quite  well 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  In  general  the  words 
are  musical  enough  in  themselves  and  har¬ 
moniously  arranged.  So,  in  spite  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  jarring  note  as  in  “flapping  sail”  and 
“barks  no  more,”  we  must  allow  a  reasonable 
amount  of  music  to  the  stanzas. 

Character  Drawing  is  not  attempted;  “the 
brother”  and  “darling  Minnie”  are  mentioned, 
but  they  appear  like  the  wraiths  they  are, 
“cross  the  stream  and  are  gone  for  aye.” 

Emotional  Power.  The  author  has,  we  as- 
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sume,  really  lost  a  little  brother  and  a  child 
playmate.  She  is  sincere  in  her  grief  and  so 
in  presenting  it  here  she  arouses  sympathy. 
Death  has  come  very  near  to  all  of  us,  the 
thought  of  an  immortality  and  a  future  meeting 
with  the  “loved  who  have  gone  before”  is  very 
dear.  It  is,  then,  the  great  community  of 
grief  that  makes  us  forget  to  be  critical  and, 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  medium  through 
which  comes  the  suggestion,  lose  ourselves  in 
contemplation  of  personal  losses  and  personal 
reunions.  So  there  are  many  to  whom  Over  the 
River  will  always  appear  to  be  a  beautiful  poem 
and  there  are  others  to  whom  at  times  it  will 
bring  a  message  of  comfort  and  renewed  faith. 
For  such,  the  poem  has  its  right  to  existence 
and  respect.  Criticism  should  never  destroy 
till  it  can  offer  a  substitute.  Over  the  River 
may  mean  more  to  some  persons  than  In 
Memoriam  possibly  can. 

5.  (a)  Perhaps  the  real  message  of  Indirection 
is  that  we  must  not  accept  life  as  it  appears 
upon  the  surface;  that  nothing  is  just  what  it 
seems  to  be;  that  there  is  always  an  underly¬ 
ing  meaning  and  purpose  stronger  and  more 
beautiful  than  what  we  see;  that  we  must  inter¬ 
pret  life  obliquely,  by  indirection.  Back  of 
things  as  they  seem  lie  things  as  they  are — the 
divine  essence  of  reality. 

(b)  Indirection  is  very  musical,  though  a  trifle 
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monotonous  in  the  perfect  balance  of  its  lines. 
The  beauty  and  originality  of  its  phrases  over¬ 
come  the  monotony  of  structure  and  leave  the 
reader  free  to  enjoy  such  musical  combinations 
as  “indefinite  issues  of  feeling,”  “mighty  seer 
had  foretold  him,”  and  “Back  of  the  sound 
broods  the  silence.” 

(c)  The  poem  has  a  deep  emotional  power 
for  those  who  appreciate  its  subtle  suggestions 
and  delicate  beauty.  It  might  not  appeal 
strongly  to  the  busy  man  of  the  world,  but  it 
will  give  keen  esthetic  pleasure  to  the  medi¬ 
tative  and  sensitive,  and  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  look  back  of  the  gift  for  the 
giver. 

(d)  Some  lines  are  a  little  obscure,  others 
almost  mystical,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we 
can  know  exactly  what  the  poet  means  by  his 
last  two  lines.  Once  again,  however,  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  rarely  given  us  to  interpret 
fully  the  meaning  of  any  poet;  the  best  we  can 
do  is  to  attune  ourselves  as  far  as  possible  with 
him  and  then  De  content  with  what  we  under¬ 
stand  and  feel. 
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IfMstorp  o t  Bmertcan  Xiterature 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  (a)  English  social  customs  and  forms  of 
government  and  religion  were  established  by 
the  colonists  in  America  and  continued  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  to  live  and  develop.  Why  did  not 
English  literature  likewise  continue  its  growth 
in  the  new  country? 

(b)  When  first  was  an  American  literature 
possible? 

2.  (a)  Cooper  is  sometimes  called  the 
"American  Scott.”  How  far  is  this  epithet 
justified  by  a  comparison  of  the  works  of  the 
two  novelists? 

(b)  Compare  Longfellow’s  poetic  influence 
and  message  with  those  of  Browning. 

(c)  To  the  genius  of  what  English  poet  is 
that  of  Bryant  similar?  Do  you  know  whether 
he  was  influenced  by  this  poet? 

3.  (a)  Who  have  been  the  most  eminent  ten 
of  American  writers?  Classify  them  according 
to  the  field  of  literature  in  which  they  are  cele¬ 
brated. 

(b)  What  common  traits  do  you  find  in  their 
personalities?  Which  of  them  were  most  indi- 
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vidual,  which  most  eccentric,  which  most 
erratic? 

4.  Summarize  the  history  of  American  liter¬ 
ature,  giving: 

(a)  The  great  periods  into  which  it  is  divided 
and  the  essential  characteristics  of  each. 

(b)  The  corresponding  periods  in  English 
literature  and  the  greatest  representative  wri¬ 
ters  of  each  nation  for  each  period. 

5.  (a)  Characterize  briefly  the  style  of  each 
of  the  four  greatest  American  historians. 

(b)  Mention  three  eminent  writers  who  have 
chosen  some  phase  of  American  life  or  some 
crisis  in  national  history  as  the  subject  of  their 
writings. 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  distinguishing  and 
essential  characteristics  which  you  find  com¬ 
mon  to  English  and  American  literature? 

ANSWERS 

1.  (a)  The  first  needs  of  the  colonists  in 
America  were  practical:  a  settled  government 
had  to  be  founded,  social  customs  and  classes 
fixed,  and  a  system  of  religious  worship  estab¬ 
lished.  Naturally,  the  English  ideals  and  tra¬ 
ditions  which  the  colonists  had  inherited  and 
which  had  always  formed  their  closest  environ¬ 
ment,  were  carried  into  practice  and  hence 
continued  uninterruptedly  their  life  and  de¬ 
velopment.  The  very  effort  to  establish  these 
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forms,  however,  and  to  bring  them  into  har¬ 
mony  with  conditions  in  the  new  country, 
together  with  the  constant  and  exacting  labor 
needed  to  win  a  livelihood  and  defend  their 
homes,  left  the  colonists  little  opportunity  for 
reflection  and  literary  expression. 

(b)  The  production  of  literature  practically 
ceased  until  after  the  Revolution,  when  union 
and  peace  and  settled  government  made  it 
again  possible.  By  this  time  the  thought  and 
institutions  had  become  so  American  in  tone 
that  literature  could  likewise  be  no  longer 
English  in  spirit. 

2.  (a)  The  parallel  so  often  drawn  between 
the  writings  of  Scott  and  Cooper  is  based 
chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  the  charm  and 
especial  excellence  of  each  writer  are  due 
largely  to  vivid  reality,  engrossing  plot  and 
stirring  incident.  That  Cooper  possessed  the 
scope  of  creative  power  or  the  ability  that 
Scott  reveals  of  making  his  characters  real  and 
individual  through  action  and  conversation, 
may  not  be  claimed  for  him.  Undeniably  the 
quality  of  Cooper’s  work  is  vigorous,  noble  and 
inspiring,  but  he  lacks  the  art  and  breadth  of 
vision  which  characterize  Scott. 

(b)  Longfellow,  with  his  simple  truths  and 
optimism  and  melodious  verse,  brings  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  consolation  and  faith  to  the  great  mass 
of  mankind.  Browning,  attaining  truth  and 
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faith  on  higher  levels,  and  expressing  them  in 
his  intense,  rugged,  often  abstruse  fashion, 
appeals  chiefly  to  the  intellectual;  and  his  in¬ 
fluence,  though  profounder,  is  correspondingly 
more  limited  than  that  of  Longfellow. 

(c)  The  genius  of  Bryant  is  strikingly  similar 
to  that  of  Wordsworth.  In  the  themes  that  he 
chooses  and  in  his  love  for  nature  which  gave 
him  through  sympathy  a  keen  insight  into  the 
lessons  that  she  teaches,  he  closely  resembles 
Wordsworth.  He  was  deeply  affected  when 
but  a  young  boy  by  some  of  Wordworth’s 
poems  which  came  into  his  possession;  they 
reassured  and  inspired  him,  but  did  not  hamper 
his  own  independent  development. 

3.  (a)  There  can  be  little  variance  of  opinion 
in  choosing  the  greatest  ten  of  our  writers. 
Franklin  was  our  manysided  essayist;  in  fic¬ 
tion,  Hawthorne,  Irving  and  Cooper  stand 
alone;  Emerson  is  our  eminent  philosopher; 
our  greatest  poets  are  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Bryant,  Poe  and  Lowell.  The  last  two  have 
besides  attained  equal,  or  even  greater,  emi¬ 
nence  in  other  fields  of  literature. 

(b)  Serenity,  gentleness  and  simplicity  char¬ 
acterize  alike  the  personalities  of  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Irving  and  Bryant.  A  mastering 
love  of  moral  worth  was  common  to  Emerson, 
Hawthorne  and  Bryant.  Lowell  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  unusual  versatility.  Most  strongly 
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individual  of  all  were  perhaps  Franklin  and 
Emerson,  whose  self-reliance  was  enlightened 
by  a  marvelous  range  of  vision.  Eccentric 
applies  most  fittingly  to  Cooper — to  the  pecul¬ 
iar  bent  of  his  disposition  which  led  him  into 
constant  discreditable  quarreling,  antagonisms 
and  estrangements.  In  a  less  degree  Haw¬ 
thorne,  with  his  sensitive,  retiring  nature  and 
love  of  seclusion,  was  also  eccentric.  Most 
erratic  of  all  American  writers  was  Poe:  lack¬ 
ing  in  will  power  and  abiding  moral  principles, 
his  life  was  a  failure  and  his  genius  never 
attained  its  full  power  of  expression. 

4.  The  history  of  American  literature  natu¬ 
rally  divides  into  the  colonial  period,  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  period,  and  what  may  be  styled  the 
national  period — that  in  which  real  literature, 
American  in  sentiment,  was  first  produced. 
Colonial  literature  has  little  of  permanent 
worth;  it  is,  on  the  whole,  gloomy,  tedious 
and  destitute,  except  for  occasional  gleams, 
of  literary  charm  or  power.  During  the  active 
period  of  the  Revolution,  literature  was  con¬ 
fined  almost  exclusively  to  political  themes. 
Terse,  formal  and  vigorous,  it  was  valuable 
rather  for  its  thought-content  than  for  effec¬ 
tiveness  or  beauty  of  form.  With  the  century 
following  the  Revolution  came  settled  condi¬ 
tions  that  made  possible  the  development  of 
literature  along  the  highest  lines — those  of 
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imaginative  production.  Subsequently,  there 
has  been  a  steady  widening  of  the  field  of 
literary  attempt  and  an  increasing  excellence 
of  form  or  technique.  Undoubted  genius  has 
distinguished  this  period,  but  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  its  earlier  years,  those  prior  to  the 
Civil  War,  while  the  latter  portion  has  been 
unequalled  in  the  number  of  its  writers  but 
marked  by  absence  of  great  creative  power. 

(b)  Corresponding  to  the  first  period  in  our 
literature,  which,  roughly  speaking,  extended 
from  the  early  settlement  until  1750,  is  the 
English  Period  of  French  Influence,  with  its 
great  representatives,  Dryden,  Pope,  Addison 
and  Swift,  offering  suggestive  contrast  to  the 
contemporary  American  writers,  Anne  Brad- 
street,  Cotton  Mather  and  Jonathan  Edwards. 
In  the  following  age,  while  Goldsmith,  Cow- 
per  and  Burns  were  giving  evidence  of  the 
transition  from  classic  to  romantic  tendencies, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
George  Washington  were  producing  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  America.  When,  at  length,  in  the  first 
third  of  the  nineteenth  century,  appeared 
Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant  and  Poe,  and  the  new 
country  began  the  production  of  a  literature 
worthy  of  rank  with  that  of  the  older  nation, 
England  was  passing  through  the  culmination 
of  the  romantic  movement  as  represented  by 
Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and 
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Shelley.  Finally,  parallel  to  the  English  Vic¬ 
torian  Age,  which  has  found  its  highest  expres¬ 
sion  in  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  the 
Brownings,  Tennyson  and  Ruskin,  are  the  Civil 
War  period,  during  which  some  of  the  greatest 
of  our  writers,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Lowell, 
Whittier  and  Holmes  passed  their  most  pro¬ 
ductive  years,  and  the  subsequent  latest  period, 
whose  tendencies  have  been  largely  shaped  by 
William  Dean  Howells,  Henry  James  and 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

5.  (a)  Marked  for  their  truth  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  depth  and  impartiality  of  judgment,  and 
artistic  treatment,  the  writings  of  Prescott, 
Motley,  Parkman  and  Bancroft  exist  as  the 
most  excellent  literary  attainment  of  American 
historians.  Prescott  reveals  rare  descriptive 
power,  and  his  style  is  characterized  by  vigor 
and  by  accuracy  which  is  not  unimpaired  by  the 
vividness  of  his  imagination.  Motley’s  wri¬ 
tings  are  most  remarkable  for  their  rapid,  flex¬ 
ible  style,  and  the  unusually  keen  insight  into 
human  motives  and  passions  which  they  indi¬ 
cate.  Parkman  presents  a  wealth  of  laboriously 
collected  and  carefully  sifted  material  with  a 
reality  which  is  yet  strikingly  artistic.  Ban¬ 
croft,  lacking  the  warmth  of  imagination  dis¬ 
played  by  the  other  members  of  the  group, 
writes  with  a  clear  perception  of  underlying 
cause  and  effect,  and  in  a  style  that  is  dignified 
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and  impressive  from  its  very  simplicity  and 
conciseness. 

(b)  Cooper,  with  his  vivid  descriptions  of 
Indian  life,  Hawthorne,  embodying  in  literary 
form  the  spirit  of  Puritan  New  England,  and 
Whittier,  with  his  ringing  anti-slavery  poems, 
have  each,  in  his  peculiar  manner,  given  ex¬ 
pression  to  a  phase  of  American  life  or  a  crisis 
in  its  development. 

6.  Diverse  as  are  the  forms  of  its  production 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  devel¬ 
oped,  English  and  American  literature  yet  evi¬ 
dences  throughout  its  history  a  moral  elevation, 
a  healthfulness  of  sentiment,  and  a  vigor  and 
sanity  of  intellect  which  are  its  peculiar,  abid¬ 
ing  qualities.  Lacking  the  delicate  polish  and 
vivacity  of  the  literature  of  France,  it  is  yet 
truly  artistic  and  possesses  what  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  over-balancing  sincerity  and  purity. 
Serious  and  over-didactic  as  it  sometimes  is,  it 
seldom  approaches  the  heaviness  of  German 
style.  Laying  no  claim  to  the  subtlety  and 
ornateness  of  Oriental  literature,  it  offers 
instead  an  unmatched  spontaneity  and  vigor. 
Through  fifteen  centuries  of  independent 
growth,  these  qualities  have  persisted,  manifest 
alike  in  the  tales  of  Chaucer  and  the  verse  of 
Kipling,  and  are  at  once  characteristic  of  the 
rich  production  of  those  centuries  and  surety  for 
the  continued  greatness  of  English  literature. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Several  races  united  to  form  the  English; 
in  what  way  and  to  what  extent  can  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  each  be  traced  in  our  present  literature  ? 

2.  Make  a  careful  paraphrase  of  the  stanza 
quoted  from  the  Lege?id  of  Good  Wotnen  (pages 
31-32),  modernizing  the  spelling  and  trying  to 
preserve  the  exact  meaning.  Have  you  im¬ 
proved  the  passage? 

3.  What  is  euphuism?  How  did  it  receive 
its  name?  What  influence,  if  any,  did  it  have 
on  literature? 

4.  (a)  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  said  to  have 
been  typical  of  his  age.  Show  how  that  is 
true. 

(b)  Why  is  Chaucer  called  the  Father  of 
English  Poetry  although  he  was  not  the  first 
English  poet? 

(c)  Who  is  the  Father  of  English  Prose? 
Why  does  he  deserve  the  title? 

5.  Tabulate  the  authors  considered  before 
page  222,  Volume  IX,  giving  the  date  at  which 
each  lived  and  a  few  facts  concerning  each. 
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ANSWERS 

i  The  Celts  were  enthusiastic,  emotional 
people  whose  sensibilities  were  keenly  alive  to 
all  that  surrounded  them.  They  were  inde¬ 
pendent  and  extremely  tenacious  of  their  indi¬ 
viduality.  It  is  to  the  persistence  of  these 
traits  that  English  literature  owes  much  of  its 
beauty  and  delicacy,  its  genuineness  of  feeling 
and  clean  sentiment.  The  Anglo-Saxon  ele¬ 
ment,  strong  and  courageous,  ready  for  battle 
or  for  work,  but  inclined  to  stern  and  sombre 
views  of  life  and  its  responsibilities,  tempered 
the  Celtic  vivacity  and  gave  to  literature  that 
integrity  and  soundness  of  purpose  which  is  its 
most  praiseworthy  characteristic.  To  Norman 
culture  and  refinement  are  due  to  a  certain 
extent  the  polish  and  excellence  of  form  that 
English  poetry  possesses.  It  is  not  possible  to 
refer  every  peculiarity  of  our  literature  to  its 
certain  source,  for  the  English  race  has  origin¬ 
ality  that  cannot  be  attributed  to  anyone  of  its 
predecessors.  Individual  writers  might  be  said 
roughly  to  typify  the  racial  characteristics. 
Thus,  Bacon,  Emerson  and  Franklin  may  be 
said  to  be  Anglo-Saxon;  Lamb,  Shelley, 
Wordsworth  and  Holmes  maybe  considered  as 
Celtic;  while  Pope,  Dryden  and  Poe  may  be 
called  Normans. 

2.  The  quotation  from  the  Legend  of  Good 
Women  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows: 
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Now,  then,  I  am  even  of  this  temperament, 
that  of  all  the  flowers  in  the  meadow  I  love 
most  those  red  and  white  ones  that  people  in 
our  town  call  daisies.  For  them  I  have  so 
great  an  affection  that,  as  I  said  at  first,  when 
May  comes,  no  day  dawns  upon  me  in  my  bed; 
it  finds  me  up  and  walking  in  the  meadows  to 
see  this  flower  spread  its  face  against  the  sun 
when  it  rises  early  in  the  morning.  This  bliss¬ 
ful  sight  softens  all  my  sorrow,  so  glad  am  I 
when  I  can  find  it,  to  do  it  all  reverence  as  the 
flower  of  all  the  flowers,  ever  fair  and  fresh  of 
hue,  full  of  every  admirable  quality.  And  ever 
I  love  the  daisy,  ever  new  to  me,  and  ever 
shall  I  love  it  till  my  heart  dies.  This  is  the 
truth  though  I  swear  it  not. 

Much  of  the  quaint  and  simple  beauty  is  lost 
in  the  paraphrase  but  the  sentiment  remains  to 
show  the  source  of  Chaucer’s  inspiration. 

3.  Euphuism  is  a  name  applied  to  the  stilted 
and  formal  speech  and  writing  in  vogue  among 
many  people  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  received  its  name  from  Euphues, 
the  principal  character  in  a  book  written  by 
John  Lyly.  The  elaborate  phraseology,  the 
roundabout  way  of  reaching  the  end,  and  the 
labored  wit  seem  unattractive  to  us,  although 
at  that  time  such  characteristics  were  highly 
appreciated.  Traces  of  it  are  found  in  many 
writers  of  the  period,  but  its  chief  influence 
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upon  literature  was  in  showing  people  that  form 
is  an  important  matter,  and  by  so  doing  it 
doubtless  stimulated  thought  that  led  to  more 
simple  and  graceful  expression  in  later 
years. 

4.  (a)  The  story  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  life 
reads  like  a  romance.  Every  page  is  crowded 
with  surprising  deeds  and  exciting  adventures. 
There  was  little  he  did  not  attempt,  and  in 
everything  his  skill  and  energy  were  superb, 
whether  he  sought  to  please  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  to  found  a  colony  or  to  write  a  sonnet. 
He  was  by  birth  a  pioneer,  and  led  the  way 
into  many  a  strange  new  field.  Such  vigor  and 
versatility,  such  superabundance  of  life,  such 
reckless  daring  and  excess  of  knightly  courtesy 
are  rarely  to  be  found. 

By  a  little  stretch  of  the  imagination  almost 
all  that  has  been  said  could  be  applied  to  this 
wonderful  Elizabethan  Age.  It  was  a  period 
of  astonishing  adventures  and  wonderful  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  the  activity  of  imagination  en¬ 
forced  by  these  conditions  found  vent  in  every 
line  of  human  industry.  It  was  a  pioneer  age. 
Such  vigor,  such  brilliancy  of  thought  and 
intensity  of  feeling  could  find  expression  only 
in  a  literature  of  extraordinary  power.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  may  well  be  called  the  typical 
Elizabethan. 

(b)  Chaucer  deserves  his  title  of  Father  of 
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English  Poetry  because  he  wrote  in  the  English 
idiom  and  wrote  so  well  that  he  fixed  the  spirit 
and  form  of  poetry  for  many  a  year,  and  has 
never  ceased  to  be  the  source  of  inspiration  to 
his  successors. 

(c)  For  a  similar  reason  the  title  of  Father 
of  English  Prose  is  given  to  King  Alfred,  not 
because  he  was  the  first  prose  writer,  but 
because  he  was  the  first  who  really  gave  to  the 
English  people  a  prose  they  could  read.  Latin 
was  the  language  of  learning,  and  only  the 
scholarly  had  been  able  to  read.  Whoever 
could  bring  the  Bible  and  good  literature  to  the 
people  deserved  honor. 


Name.  Date.  Characteristic  Facts. 

Caedmon . About  670  First  English  writer  whose 

name  we  know.  Paraphrase 
of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Venerable  Bede . 673-735  Wrote  in  Latin,  except  a 

translation  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  now  lost. 

King  Alfred . 871-901  Father  of  English  Prose. 

Translation  of  the  greatest 
Latin  works  extant.  Pure 
Anglo-Saxon  prose. 

Sir  John  Mandeville . 1300-1372  Book  of  Travels,  1356.  The 

first  English  prose  work 
after  the  Conquest. 

William  Langland . 1322-1399-+-  The  first  English  poem  of 

any  length  is  the  satirical 
Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman , 
1362. 

John  Wyclif . 1324-1384  The  “Morning-star  of  the  Ref¬ 

ormation.”  First  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  Bible  by 
one  person;  called  by  Marsh, 
the  “golden  book  of  old 
English  philology.” 

Geoffrey  Chaucer . i340-(?)i400  The  Father  of  English  Po¬ 

etry.  One  of  the  world’s 
greatest  story-tellers,  and 
one  of  its  greatest  versifiers. 
Canterbury  Tales .  Legend 
of  Good  Women . 
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Name.  Date.  Characteristic  Facts. 

William  Caxton . 1422-1491  First  English  printer.  First 

book.  The  Game  of  Chess , 
1474.  Printed  Chaucer’s 
works  and  awakened  taste 
for  reading. 

Sir  Thomas  Malory .  (?)  Produced  Morte  d' Arthur,  a 

fine  prose  romance  that  has 
been  the  source  of  much 
poetic  inspiration,  1470. 

William  Tyndale . I484(?)-i536  Translated  New  Testament, 

i535.  and  part  of  the  Old. 
Fixed  the  style  of  the  Bible. 
Present  translation  is  still 
largely  his. 

John  Lyly . 1553-1606  Eufihues.  The  Anatomy  of 

Wit ,  1579- 

Sir  Phillip  Sidney . 1554-1586  Arcadia,  prose  romance, 

about  1580.  Sonneteer.  Bril¬ 
liant  poet  and  courtier. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon . 1561-1626  Essayist  and  philosopher. 

Next  to  Chaucer  the  great¬ 
est  man  mentioned  in  this 
classification. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh . 1552-1618  Courtier,  politician,  poet  and 

prose  writer. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  (a)  Why  should  Spenser  be  called  the 
"poet’s  poet’’ ? 

(b)  What  are  the  chief  points  of  interest  con¬ 
cerning  the  Faerie  Queene? 

2.  Compare  in  rank  and  characteristics  the 
four  greatest  poets  we  have  studied  in  this 
history. 

3.  (a)  What  time  elapsed  between  Chaucer 
and  Spenser,  between  Spenser  and  Shake¬ 
speare,  between  Shakespeare  and  Milton? 

(b)  Was  any  one  of  these  men  especially 
influenced  by  any  other? 

(c)  Of  which  do  we  know  the  most?  Of 
which  the  least? 

4.  Into  how  many  and  what  periods  may 
Milton’s  literary  life  be  divided?  Classify  his 
works  on  the  same  basis  and  point  out  the 
peculiarities  incident  to  the  class. 

5.  Characterize  briefly  the  dramatists  of  the 
Elizabethan  Age. 

6.  (a)  Trace  briefly  the  course  of  English 
history  from  Milton’s  birth  to  his  death. 
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(b)  Compare  the  Puritan  and  the  Elizabethan 
ages  in  duration,  in  production  and  in  present 
influence. 


ANSWERS 

1.  (a)  Spenser  is  called  the  “poet’s  poet” 
because  he  has  exerted  so  great  an  influence 
upon  his  successors,  many  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
fessing  willingly  their  obligation  to  him.  His 
powers  in  versification,  his  delicate  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  in  phraseology,  and  the 
nice  ear  he  has  for  harmonious  sounds  justify 
the  apellation,  the  “poet’s  poet.” 

(b)  The  Faerie  Queene  is  beautiful  in  structure 
and  in  sentiment.  It  contains  many  interesting 
incidents  most  attractively  told,  all  having  an 
allegorical  significance  that  adds  to  their 
charm.  This  is  true  of  the  first  books  of  the 
poem  only,  for  the  later  ones  fall  far  short  of 
this  excellence  and  drop  even  below  the  level 
of  the  commonplace. 

2.  The  greatest  of  the  poets  we  have  so  far 
studied  is  Shakespeare;  next  to  him  stands 
Milton;  then  follows  Chaucer  and  near  him  is 
Spenser.  Shakespeare  is  the  dramatist,  the 
poet  who  deals  with  the  souls  of  men  and 
women,  who  knows  the  secret  springs  of  their 
action  and  the  consequences  of  their  deeds. 
He  is  most  profound  in  thought,  most  vigorous 
and  at  the  same  time  graceful  and  melodious 
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in  style.  He  is  the  poet  of  the  whole  world 
for  all  time. 

Milton  is  the  religious  poet,  the  theorizer, 
the  man  who  seeks  beyond  the  range  of  the 
finite  for  his  subjects  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
analyze  the  character  of  Satan  or  expound  the 
plans  of  God.  Able  to  write  dainty  and  beau¬ 
tiful  verse,  he  preferred  to  give  his  powers  to 
the  tremendous  epic  which  was  the  crowning 
glory  of  his  untiring  life. 

Chaucer,  too,  knew  men  and  women,  but  he 
painted  them  as  they  were  without  much  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  causes  that  led  them  to  be  so.  He 
painted  pictures  that  are  so  realistic  and  typ¬ 
ical  that  we  can  seem  to  find  the  originals  about 
us  to-day.  He  knew  how  to  tell  a  story  in  a 
way  to  entertain  his  readers. 

Spenser  has  been  sufficiently  delineated  in 
the  preceding  answer  to  show  his  standing  in 
the  group.  Shakespeare  laid  bare  the  human 
soul  in  action,  Milton  dealt  with  the  eternal 
concerns  of  the  whole  human  race,  Chaucer 
entertained  his  fellowmen  and  Spenser  was  the 
esthetic  versifier. 

3.  (a)  Chaucer  was  born  two  hundred  and 
twelve  years  before  Spenser,  who  preceded 
Shakespeare  by  twelve  years,  and  he  in  turn 
was  followed  by  Milton  in  thirty-four  years. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Chaucer  had  been 
dead  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  when  Spenser 
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was  born,  that  Shakespeare  was  thirty-five  years 
old  when  Spenser  died,  and  did  not  himself  die 
till  Milton  was  about  eight  years  old. 

(b)  Three  of  the  poets,  then,  lived  in  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  epoch,  though  by  virtue  of 
their  work  only  two  are  classed  together. 
Doubtless  Chaucer’s  influence  was  considerable 
upon  all,  more  upon  Spenser  than  the  others, 
yet  it  is  unjust  to  say  that  any  one  was  seriously 
affected  by  the  work  of  another.  They  were 
all  original  in  their  genius,  and  each  occupies 
his  own  niche  in  the  gallery  of  the  great. 

(c)  Of  the  four,  Milton’s  career  is  best  known 
to  us,  and  Chaucer’s  least,  yet  of  neither 
Spenser  nor  Shakespeare  have  we  that  intimate 
knowledge  which  their  eminence  leads  us  to 
desire. 

4.  Milton’s  life  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods 

First,  the  early  period  of  adherence  to  the 
king,  when,  in  a  calm  and  peaceful  home,  he 
wrote  the  hymn  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's 
Nativity ,  U  Allegro,  II  Penseroso  and  Lycidas. 

Second,  the  period  in  which  he  was  a  violent 
advocate  of  Puritanism  and  devoted  his  literary 
energies  to  political  pamphleteering.  To  this 
period  belong  his  Tractate  of  Education  and  his 
Areopagitica. 

Third,  another  period  of  calm,  this  time  in 
blindness  and  with  helpless  old  age  creeping 
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on,  but  marked  by  the  production  of  his  great¬ 
est  works,  his  epics  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise 
Regained. 

5.  Besides  Shakespeare,  who  has  been  so 
fully  discussed,  the  Elizabethan  Age  furnished 
several  other  dramatists  whose  work  is  meri¬ 
torious  and  would  seem  far  better  than  it  does 
were  it  not  forced  into  such  close  comparison 
with  the  masterly  plays  of  the  bard  of  Avon. 
Among  these  dramatists  were  the  following: 

Christopher  Marlowe  was  born  in  the  same 
year  with  Shakespeare;  and  before  the  latter 
had  written  a  play  Marlowe  had  produced  sev¬ 
eral  on  lines  entirely  new,  lines  which  Shake¬ 
speare  followed.  His  character  delineations 
were  powerful  and  dealt  with  elemental  forces 
in  a  profoundly  impressive  way.  When  we 
think  that  his  work  was  accomplished  in  a 
brief,  profligate  and  tragic  life  of  less  than 
thirty  years,  we  realize  something  of  the  genius 
of  the  man. 

Ben  Jonson,  famous  as  a  wit  and  scholar, 
was  the  author  of  two  popular  tragedies  which 
followed  the  Greek  laws  instead  of  the  modern 
models  established  by  Marlowe  and  Shake¬ 
speare.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  several  good 
comedies,  though  in  all  his  work  there  are  a 
stilted  formality  and  a  show  of  learning  that 
displease  us. 

To  this  age  belong  also  the  names  of  Beau- 
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mont  and  Fletcher,  who  formed  one  of  the 
most  curious  literary  partnerships  ever  known. 
It  is  not  possible  to  separate  their  work  in  the 
plays  they  produced  together,  but  the  earlier 
death  of  Fletcher  has  enabled  critics  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  personality  of  each  poet. 
Their  plays  were  entertaining  comedies  con¬ 
taining  much  lofty  sentiment,  and  not  a  little 
of  really  fine  dialogue. 

Other  dramatists  there  were,  but  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  ranked  with  those  we  have  men¬ 
tioned. 

6.  (a)  Milton  knew  the  gaiety  and  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  court  of  Charles  I.  He  was  an 
interested  actor  in  the  Cromwellian  struggle, 
saw  England  ruled  by  a  Puritan  dictator  after 
the  execution  of  Charles  and  witnessed  the 
lively  debauchery  of  the  court  give  way  to  the 
melancholy  regime  of  the  Commonwealth. 
After  Cromwell’s  death,  his  weak  and  vacil¬ 
lating  son  was  unable  to  control  the  opposing 
elements,  and  Milton  saw  Charles  II  returned 
to  the  throne  of  his  father,  and  Roundhead 
severity  give  way  to  a  second  period  of  Cavalier 
laxity.  Civil  war  and  such  astounding  changes 
in  the  government  were  the  efficient  causes 
that  revolutionized  entirely  the  habits  of  the 
people,  then  so  much  more  dependent  than 
now  upon  the  ruling  classes.  Into  the  few 
years  of  Milton’s  life  was  crowded  more  of 
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revolutionary  change  than  into  any  other  equal 
period  of  English  history. 

(b)  The  Elizabethan  Age  extended  from  1558 
to  1603,  a  period  of  forty-five  years;  the  Puri¬ 
tan  Age  lasted  fifty-seven  years.  The  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Age  was  more  productive,  as  might  be 
expected  when  one  considers  the  intense  fra¬ 
ternal  strife  that  occurred  within  the  other. 
Francis  Bacon,  Edmund  Spenser  and  William 
Shakespeare  are  arrayed  against  John  Milton, 
who  has  only  John  Bunyan  to  count  with  him 
as  a  present  influence.  But  in  fact  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  Shakespeare  alone  far  outweighs  the 
combined  force  of  all  the  Puritan  writers. 
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TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  causes  can  you  find  to  account  for 
the  literary  characteristics  of  the  Age  of  Queen 
Anne? 

2.  What  was  the  effect  of  patronage  upon 
English  writers?  Who,  according  to  Carlyle, 
"proclaimed  .  .  .  that  patronage  should  be  no 
more"?  In  what  way  did  he  proclaim  it? 

3.  Give  a  brief  sketch  and  estimate  of 
Charles  Lamb,  placing  him  in  time  and  rank 
where  he  belongs  among  English  writers. 

4.  The  writers  of  what  age  seem  to  resemble 
those  of  the  Romantic  School  of  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century?  Compare  the  two 
groups. 

5.  Compare  Byron  and  Scott  in  character 
and  personality,  in  poetic  power,  in  influence 
upon  the  world.  Can  you  say  that  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  men  are  reflected  in  their  writings? 

ANSWERS 

1.  Before  the  Age  of  Queen  Anne,  England 
had  passed  through  the  Puritan  revolution  and 
had  seen  the  extravagances  of  the  Restoration 
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give  way  to  more  quiet  and  sensible  conditions 
brought  about  by  a  partial  union  of  the  Cavalier 
gaiety  and  imagination  with  the  matter-of-fact 
Roundhead  sincerity.  Then  had  followed  a 
time  when  comparative  peace  gave  opportunity 
for  study  and  contemplation,  and  education 
made  rapid  advancement.  At  this  time  France 
was  at  the  height  of  its  classic  age,  and  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries  were  close. 
The  result  was  to  stimulate  among  English 
scholars  a  love  of  that  excellence  in  form  which 
characterized  French  literature.  All  these 
conditions  and  forces  united  to  produce  the 
Augustan  Age  of  English  letters. 

2.  Those  who  followed  literature  as  a  profes¬ 
sion  were  in  early  times  dependent  upon  others 
for  support.  There  was  no  general  market  for 
their  wares,  and  they  were  at  the  mercy  of 
those  who  were  in  better  circumstances.  Fre¬ 
quently  a  writer  would  attach  himself  to  some 
powerful  patron  from  whom  he  received  a 
small  pension  which  enabled  him  to  live  and 
write.  The  natural  result  of  this  was  to  deprive 
the  author  of  his  independence  and  self-re¬ 
spect,  to  hamper  him  in  the  expression  of  his 
real  opinions  and  to  fill  his  writings  with  open 
or  but  slightly  concealed  adulation  of  his 
patron,  however  ignoble  he  might  be.  Few 
writers  prior  to  the  time  of  Samuel  Johnson 
(1755)  wholly  escaped  these  evils.  He  sought 
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the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  but 
failed  to  secure  it.  After  the  publication  of 
the  Dictionary  Chesterfield  praised  the  work  in 
public  print.  Then  Johnson  wrote  the  famous 
letter  which,  according  to  Carlyle,  “proclaimed 
.  .  .  that  patronage  should  be  no  more.” 

3.  Charles  Lamb  was  born  in  1775.  He 
belongs  to  the  Romantic  School  of  writers  in 
the  Modern  English  period,  and  is  recognized 
as  the  first  essayist  of  his  time  and  with  the 
exception  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  greatest 
prose  writer  of  that  age.  He  was  a  genial, 
lovable  character,  writing  from  his  own  expe¬ 
rience  and  observation  in  a  peculiarly  happy 
vein.  His  devotion  to  his  invalid  sister  and 
her  faithful  assistance  to  him  in  his  writings 
make  one  of  the  charming  pictures  of  literary 
life.  Enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Charles  Lamb  indicate  that  the  reader 
has  good  taste,  for  few  authors  have  more  deli¬ 
cate  beauties  or  more  purely  literary  charms. 

4.  The  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  have 
much  in  common  with  the  Romantic  School  of 
the  Modern  English  period.  Both  schools 
acted  under  the  influence  of  the  imagination 
and  drew  their  inspiration  largely  from  nature. 
They  were  far  from  the  spirit  of  formalism  and 
sought  other  beauties  than  those  of  regularity 
and  symmetry;  their  work  is  musical,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  inspiring. 
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The  earlier  age  gave  us  Shakespeare  and 
Edmund  Spenser,  besides  several  dramatists. 
When  against  them  are  set  Wordsworth  and  his 
school,  Scott,  Shelley  and  Keats,  the  balance 
seems  to  be  still  in  favor  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age.  In  prose,  Francis  Bacon  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  must  be  placed  with  Scott  and  Lamb 
and  the  many  minor  writers  who  excelled  the 
great  philosopher  in  graces  of  style  if  not  in 
depth  of  thought.  The  contrast  shows  how 
great  progress  in  prose  the  years  have  brought 
about,  while  so  little  has  been  made  in  poetry. 

5.  Byron  and  Scott  were  in  strong  contrast 
in  character  and  personality.  The  former  was 
beautiful  in  form,  vain  and  dissipated;  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  stout  and  rather  plain,  kindly  and 
sympathetic,  pure  and  honest.  Scott  yielded  to 
Byron,  admitted  him  the  greater,  and  aban¬ 
doned  poetry  for  prose.  Scott’s  judgment  was 
possibly  right  in  one  sense,  though  the  world 
would  dislike  to  exchange  Scott’s  manly 
poems  for  the  moody  verses  of  Byron.  The 
character  of  each  man  is  largely  reflected  in  his 
writings,  and  while  Byron  has  doubtless  ex¬ 
erted  a  wide  influence  it  has  not  been  compara¬ 
ble  to  the  steady  force  of  Scott’s  noble  poems. 
Byron  inspired  ardent  admiration  in  the  senti¬ 
mental  and  imaginative;  Scott  has  stimulated 
his  readers  to  brave  deeds  and  noble  acts. 
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ttrtstors  ot  English  ^Literature 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  (a)  What  peculiarities  can  you  find  in  the 
verse  of  Pope? 

(b)  What  are  the  characteristics  of  Dean 
Swift’s  style? 

(c)  What  literary  powers  seem  most  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  poetry  of  Tennyson? 

2.  (a)  Show  graphically  the  relative  length 
of  each  of  the  different  literary  epochs. 

(b)  Show  very  briefly  the  chief  characteristics 
of  each  period. 

3.  (a)  Name  and  characterize  by  a  word  or 
two,  and  locate  in  history,  the  six  greatest 
English  poets. 

(b)  Name  and  locate  in  history  the  five 
greatest  poets  in  the  world. 

(c)  Mention  five  great  English  novelists,  giv¬ 
ing  the  age  to  which  each  belongs,  and  naming 
the  two  greatest  novels  of  each. 

4.  (a)  What  effect  has  the  growth  of  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  had  upon  the  literature  of  the 
present  age? 

(b)  What  is  the  characteristic  literary  product 
of  the  present  age? 
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5.  What  parts  of  England  have  been  the 
great  literary  centers?  Associate  a  few  names 
with  each  place. 


ANSWERS 

1.  (a)  The  verse  of  Pope  is  monotonous,  with 
an  almost  machine-like  regularity.  Yet  in 
spite  of  his  adherence  to  rule  and  measure,  his 
genius  finds  expression  in  strong  figures  and 
elegant  phrases  that  redeem  his  verse  from 
pure  formalism,  and  fasten  his  rhyming  coup¬ 
lets  indelibly  upon  the  memory. 

(b)  Dean  Swift  was  a  humorist,  who  enjoyed 
the  suffering  of  the  man  who  served  as  the 
object  of  his  irony.  His  satire  was  bitter  and 
he  was  prodigal  in  its  use  against  the  customs 
of  both  church  and  state.  His  style,  clear, 
simple  and  forcible,  was  a  happy  medium  for 
his  vivid  constructive  imagination,  which  fur¬ 
nished  the  material  for  his  minutely  accurate 
descriptions. 

(c)  The  superior  rank  of  Tennyson  shows 
that  he  possessed  to  a  degree  most  of  the  great 
literary  powers.  Perhaps  the  musical  power  and 
the  phrasal  power  are  most  strongly  manifest 
in  his  writings,  though  a  person  can  find  bril¬ 
liant  examples  of  description,  character  draw¬ 
ing  and  emotional  power. 

2.  (a)  The  diagram  on  page  263  shows  graph¬ 
ically  the  comparative  length  of  the  different 
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epochs  in  English  literature. 
The  figures  show  in  years  the 
length  of  each  division. 

(b)  The  Period  of  Prepara¬ 
tion.  During  this  period  the 
race  and  the  language  were 
forming,  poetic  ideals  were 
developing  until  all  found 
consummation  in  the  won¬ 
derful  genius  of  Chaucer. 

The  Period  of  Italian  In¬ 
fluence  had  its  highest  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  Age  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  which  was  characterized 
by  intense  literary  activity. 
The  typical  form  of  literature 
was  the  drama,  though  the 
achievements  in  both  narra¬ 
tive  and  lyric  poetry  were 
notable.  The  prose  writings, 
though  numerous  and  valua¬ 
ble,  were  not  remarkable  for 
their  excellence  of  style,  if 
we  except  the  work  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Bacon. 

The  Puritan  Age  closed  the 
period  with  its  argumentative 
prose  and  the  solemn  gran¬ 
deur  of  Milton’s  lines. 

In  the  Period  of  French  In- 
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fluence  which  included  the  Restoration  and  the 
Age  of  Queen  Anne,  English  prose  reached  a 
height  of  excellence  hitherto  unknown.  The 
French  spirit  of  classicism  ruled,  and  poetry 
became  devoid  of  emotional  power,  and  was 
confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  fixed  rule. 

The  Modern  English  Period  seems  to  have 
accepted  all  that  was  best  in  the  preceding 
years  and  profiting  by  this  knowledge  to  have 
evolved  in  both  prose  and  poetry  many  real 
masterpieces.  The  greatest  growth  has  been 
in  the  influence  of  the  novel,  whose  real  posi¬ 
tion  in  literature  may  not  yet  be  fully  deter¬ 
mined. 

3.  (a)  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  Father  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Poetry,  1340-1400. 

Edmund  Spenser,  master  of  melody  and 
beauty,  the  influencer  of  other  poets,  1552- 
1 596- 

William  Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  all 
poets,  1564-1616. 

John  Milton,  with 

“a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea, 

Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free.” 

1608-1674. 

William  Wordsworth,  nearest  to  nature, 
1770-1850. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  greatest  of  the  Victorian 
poets,  1809-1892. 
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(b)  Homer,  850  B.  C.;  Vergil,  70-19  B.  C.; 
Dante,  1265-1321;  Shakespeare,  1564-1616;  and 
Goethe,  1749-1832. 

(c)  Among  English  novelists  the  five  follow¬ 
ing  are  perhaps  most  eminent: 

Henry  Fielding,  who  belongs  to  the  Age  of 
the  Restoration.  His  greatest  works  are  Amelia 
and  The  History  of  Tom  Jones. 

Walter  Scott,  who  wrote  during  the  first  third 
of  the  nineteenth  century — the  era  of  liberal¬ 
ism  or  romanticism  in  English  literature.  Esti¬ 
mates  differ,  but  Ivanhoe  and  Kenilworth  may 
be  considered  the  greatest  of  his  prose  writings. 

Charles  Dickens,  who  lived  in  the  Victorian 
Age.  Perhaps  his  works  of  highest  worth  are 
David  Copperfield  and  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  who  also 
belongs  to  the  Victorian  Age.  His  best  crea¬ 
tions  are  Henry  Esmond  and  Vanity  Fair. 

George  Eliot,  the  greatest  of  the  Victorian 
novelists.  Romola  and  Middlemarch  are  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  to  be  her  most  artistically  and 
broadly  conceived  works. 

4.  (a)  The  growth  of  scientific  knowledge  has 
affected  both  the  content  and  the  form  of 
literature  in  this  present  age.  It  has  changed 
the  trend  of  thought  and  compelled  a  revision 
of  creeds;  it  has  increased  the  range  of  subjects 
and  furnished  new  illustrations;  it  has  tended 
to  restrict  the  range  of  the  imagination  and 
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force  a  closer  adherence  to  fact.  Still  it  has 
not  seemed  to  affect  unpleasantly  the  true 
spirit  of  poetry  if  one  can  judge  fairly  from  the 
more  recent  writers. 

(b)  As  has  been  said  in  a  previous  answer  in 
this  set,  the  characteristic  product  of  this  age 
is  unquestionably  the  novel,  though  the  essay 
is  highly  important  and  increasingly  influential 
in  the  literature  of  the  day. 

5.  The  greatest  literary  center  of  England 
has  been  London.  At  least  three-fifths  of  the 
writers  of  considerable  importance  have  lived 
and  worked  in  that  city.  Bacon,  Chaucer, 
Milton  and  Spenser  began  and  ended  their 
lives  there.  Browning,  Byron,  Pope  and  Rus- 
kin  were  born  there;  Addison,  Bunyan,  Carlyle, 
Coleridge,  Dryden,  Eliot,  Goldsmith,  Samuel 
Johnson,  Macaulay  and  Thackeray  died  there, 
while  besides  these,  Mrs.  Browning,  Dickens, 
Shakespeare  and  Swift  lived  and  worked  there. 

Next  to  London  in  fame  is  the  beautiful 
Lake  Region  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore¬ 
land  in  Northwestern  England,  where  Words¬ 
worth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Ruskin  and  others 
lived  in  quiet  retirement. 
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Abou  Ben  Adhem:  vm,  200; 

story  of:  vm,  196. 

Addison,  Joseph. 

Biography:  11,  31 1;  repre¬ 

sentative  writer  of  Age  of 
Queen  Anne:  ix,  168. 
Rank  among  essayists:  x,  91. 
Selections:  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley:  11,  129-159. 

At  Home:  11,  129. 

A  Sunday  at  Sir  Roger’s: 
11.  135- 

Sir  Roger  at  the  Theater 
in  London:  11,  14 1. 

Sir  Roget  at  the  Vaux- 
hall:  11,  149. 

Death  of  Sir  Roger:  11,  154. 
Mentioned:  ix,  153,  171,  179. 
Adonais:  v,  125. 

Comments  on:  v,  123-125. 
Studies  on:  v,  158. 

Compared  with  In  Memoriain 
and  Lycidas:  x,  158-160. 
Discussion  of:  x,  159-162. 
Alcott,  Amos  Bronson:  vm, 
269. 

Alexander’s  Feast:  iv,  189. 

Discussion  of:  x,  136-137. 
Alfred,  King:  ix,  14. 

Quoted:  ix,  15,  21. 

“Father  of  English  Prose”: 
x,  248. 

Allen-a-Dale :  iv,  145. 

Allen,  James  Lane. 

Quoted:  iv,  47. 

Alliteration:  iv,  26. 

Examples  of:  x,  125. 
Allusions  in  Literature. 

Examples  discussed:  necessity 
of  understanding:  11,  16-20. 


Ambitious  Guest,  The:  1,  157. 
Note  introductory  to:  1,  155. 
Mentioned:  in,  12. 

Discussion  of:  x,  74,  75,  76. 
Descriptive  power  shown  in: 
x,  212. 

America:  n,  281. 

Outline  for  teaching  of:  n, 
282. 

American  Authors,  Tabular 
Outline  of:  viii,  303. 
American  Literature. 

History  of:  viii,  245-304. 

The  Colonial  and  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Periods:  245-248. 
National  Period:  Earlier 
Writers:  249-263;  Civil, 
War  Group:  264-286;  New 
England’s  Golden  Age: 
287-300. 

Ancient  Mariner,  Rime  of  the:  1, 
73- 

Study  of:  1,  103. 

Writing  of:  1,  284. 

Discussion  of:  x,  62-66. 
Descriptive  power  shown  in: 
x,  99. 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian:  i, 
215. 

Selection:  The  Ugly  Duckling: 
1,  215. 

Annabel  Lee:  iv,  69. 

Anne,  Queen:  ix,  152. 

Discussion  of  Age  of  Queen 
Anne:  x,  257-258. 

Answers  to  Test  Questions. 
Lesson  One:  x,  57. 

Lesson  Two:  x,  62. 

Lesson  Three:  x,  67. 

Lesson  Four:  x,  72. 
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Lesson  Five*  x,  78. 

Lesson  Six:  x,  83. 

Lesson  Seven:  x,  88. 

Lesson  Eight:  x,  93. 

Lesson  Nine:  x,  99. 

Lesson  Ten:  x,  104. 

Lesson  Eleven :  x,  109. 

Lesson  Twelve:  x,  114. 

Lesson  Thirteen:  x,  121. 
Lesson  Fourteen:  x,  127. 
Lesson  Fifteen :  x,  132. 

Lesson  Sixteen:  x,  139. 

Lesson  Seventeen:  x,  147. 
Lesson  Eighteen :  x,  1 53. 
Lesson  Nineteen:  x,  158. 
Lesson  Twenty:  x,  165. 
Lesson  Twenty-One:  x,  172. 
Lesson  Twenty-Two :  x,  178. 
Lesson  Twenty-Three:  x,  184. 
Lesson  Twenty-Four:  x,  192. 
Lesson  Twenty-Five:  x,  199. 
Lesson  Twenty-Six:  x,  205. 
Lesson  Twenty- Seven:  x,  209. 
Lesson  Twenty- Eight:  x,  217. 
Lesson  Twenty-Nine:  x,  221. 
Lesson  Thirty:  x,  229. 

Lesson  Thirty-One:  x,  237. 
Lesson  Thirty-Two:  x,  245. 
Lesson  Thirty-Three :  x,  251. 
Lesson  Thirty-Four:  x,  257. 
Lesson  Thirty-Five:  x,  262. 
Apostrophe:  ii,  25;  in,  272. 
Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean:  ix, 
227. 

Applied  Methods.  (See  Meth¬ 
ods,  Applied.) 
Argumentation. 

Nature  of;  relation  to  other 
forms  of  prose  composition: 

in,  11-15* 

Arnold,  Edwin. 

Mentioned:  ix,  307. 

Arnold,  Matthew. 

Life;  as  a  literary  critic;  as  a 
poet:  ix,  270-272. 


Selections:  Resignation:  iv, 
226. 

A  Question:  iv,  238. 
Mentioned:  11,  317. 

Quoted:  v,  298;  x,  170. 
Arnold,  Thomas. 

Mentioned:  ix,  270. 

Quoted:  v,  197. 

Arthur,  King,  and  the 
Knights  of  his  Round 
Table:  ix,  18. 

Mentioned:  ix,  23. 

Morte  d’  Arthur,  extract  from 
Malory’s  description  of:  ix, 
36;  from  Tennyson’s  ver¬ 
sion  of:  ix,  37. 

Hero  of  Faerie  Queene:  ix, 
74* 

As  a  fond  mother:  v,  302. 
Ask  me  no  more:  iv,  142. 

As  thro *  the  land:  iv,  52. 
Astrophel  (selections  from) :  v, 
104. 

Aubrey,  John. 

Quoted:  vi,  301. 

Auld  Lang  Syne:  iv,  54. 

Aurora  Leigh. 

Quotation  from:  ix,  299. 
Austin,  Alfred. 

Quoted:  iv,  82. 

Autobiography,  Franklin’s:  vm, 
216. 

Autumn,  Ode  to:  vii,  289. 
Autumn  Woods:  iv,  163. 

Bacon,  Sir  Francis. 

Biography:  11,  307;  style:  ix, 
62. 

Selections:  Of  Expense:  11, 
33* 

Of  Nature  in  Men:  11,  38. 
Of  Studies:  11,  42. 
Mentioned:  ix,  55,  57;  x,  80, 
219. 
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Compared  with  Ruskin  and 
Lamb:  x,  86. 

Contrasted  with  Poe:  x,  225. 
Compared  with  Lamb  and 
Tennyson:  x,  231. 
Balestier,  Wolcott. 

Mentioned:  1,  291. 

Ballads.  (See  under  Epic  Po¬ 
etry.) 

Bancroft,  George. 

Life;  writings;  style:  viii,  291, 
292. 

Mentioned:  x,  242. 

Quoted:  iv,  286. 

Bashford,  Herbert. 

One  Autumn  Night:  iv,  57. 
Bates,  Arlo. 

Quoted:  1,  297. 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic: 
iv,  42. 

Mentioned:  x,  124. 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  The:  viii, 
120. 

Baxter,  Richard. 

Mentioned:  ix,  120. 

Bayne,  Peter. 

Quoted:  v,  50;  ix,  304. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher:  ix, 

113. 

Beaumont  quoted:  ix,  150. 
Mentioned:  x,  254,  255. 

Bede,  The  Venerable:  ix,  21. 
Beecher,  Henry  Ward. 

Mentioned:  m,  15. 

Bell  of  Atri,  The ,  Story  of:  viii, 
202. 

Beowulf:  ix,  19. 

Quotations  from  ix,  20. 
Bereavement :  v,  19. 

Besant,  Walter. 

Quoted:  1,  296. 

Beware!:  iv,  59. 

Meter  of:  x,  121. 


Biglow,  John. 

Quoted:  iv,  285. 

Biglow  Papers  (extract  from) : 
v,  283. 

Mentioned:  x,  156. 

Bion. 

Mentioned:  v,  101,  102,  103. 
Lament  for  Adonis:  v,  10 1. 
Black,  William. 

Mentioned:  ix,  285. 
Blackmore,  Richard  D. 

Mentioned:  ix,  285. 

Boat  Song:  iv,  143. 

Outline  for  lesson  on  struc¬ 
ture  of:  iv,  265. 

Boswell,  James:  ix,  18 i. 

Mentioned:  ix,  180. 
Bradstreet,  Anne:  viii,  245. 
Branch,  Mary  L.  Bolles. 

The  Petrified  Fern:  viii,  102. 
Break,  Break,  Break:  iv,  53. 
Bronte,  Charlotte:  ix,  284. 

Quoted:  v,  47. 

Brooke,  Stopford  A. 

Mentioned:  iv,  295. 

Quoted:  in,  145;  v,  289. 
Brook  Farm. 

Nature  of  the  experiment;  its 
leaders:  viii,  267-271. 

Brook,  The:  iv,  160. 

Mentioned:  x,  135. 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden: 

viii,  248,  258. 

Brown,  Dr.  John. 

Quoted:  iv,  31;  viii,  19. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas. 

Mentioned:  ix,  120. 

Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett. 
Rank  among  English  poets; 
appearance;  life;  character; 
comments  on  work  of:  ix, 
296-307. 

Selections:  The  Romance  of 
the  Swan’s  Nest:  1,  268. 
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The  Cry  of  the  Children:  iv,' 
217. 

Extracts  from  metrical  ver¬ 
sion  of  Bion’s  Lament  for 
Adonis:  v,  10 1. 

Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese : 

v,  173,  174. 

Mentioned:  ix,  286. 

Quoted:  ix,  31,  33,  299. 
Browning,  Robert. 

Life;  character  of  genius; 
message;  Pippa  Passes;  The 
Ring  and  the  Book:  ix,  286- 
296. 

Selections:  The  Lost  Leader: 
iv,  182. 

Incident  of  the  French 
Camp :  v,  227. 

Home  Thoughts  from 
Abroad:  vn,  17. 

A  Face:  vn,  190. 

Mentioned:  x,  167,  168,  169. 
Quoted:  11,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24, 

25. 

Compared  with  Longfellow: 
x,  238. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen. 
Biography:  iv,  283;  period  to 
which  he  belongs:  vm,  258. 
Selections:  To  a  Waterfowl: 
iv,  128. 

The  Wind  and  Stream:  iv, 

154. 

Autumn  Woods:  iv,  163. 
Robert  of  Lincoln:  iv,  176. 
Mentioned:  vm,  98;  x,  239. 
Compared  with  Wordsworth: 
x,  239. 

Bulwer,  Edward,  Lord  Lytton: 
ix,  285. 

Bunyan,  John. 

Place  in  literary  history;  ca¬ 
reer;  style;  ix,  122. 
Selections  from  Pilgrim’s 


Progress:  The  Land  of  Beu¬ 
lah,  The  Fords  of  the  Riv¬ 
er,  At  Home:  ix,  123-132. 
Mentioned:  in,  269;  ix,  120, 
148. 

Burke,  Edmund. 

Biography:  in,  143;  rank 
among  orators:  ix,  178, 
Selection:  On  Conciliation 

with  America:  in,  153. 
Mentioned:  in,  13,  15,  32;  vn, 
303;  ix,  180,  194;  x,  no, 
112,  114,  1 1 5,  116,  117. 
Burns,  Robert. 

Biography:  iv,  277;  quality  of 
genius:  ix,  199. 

Selections:  Auld  Lang  Syne: 
iv,  54- 

Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton: 
iv,  64. 

Highland  Mary:  iv,  66. 

To  Mary  in  Heaven:  iv,  67. 
To  a  Mouse:  iv,  131. 

To  a  Mountain  Daisy:  iv, 
134. 

For  A'  That  and  A ’  That: 
iv,  187. 

The  Cotter’s  Saturday 
Night:  vii,  191. 
Mentioned:  iv,  296;  vn,  187; 

vm,  98;  ix,  214,  236,  265. 
Quoted:  vm,  19,  20. 

Compared  with  Poe:  x,  127. 
Burroughs,  John. 

Mentioned:  11,  318. 

Butler,  Samuel. 

Mentioned:  ix,  148. 

Byron,  Lord. 

Life;  works;  personality; 
character  analyzed  by 
Whipple;  Macaulay’s  esti¬ 
mate  of:  ix,  218-235. 
Selections:  The  Destruction  of 
Sennacherib:  iv,  166. 
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The  Battle  of  Waterloo: 

VIII,  120. 

Damaetas:  ix,  22 1. 

Extract  from  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers:  ix, 
221. 

Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean: 
ix,  227. 

Mentioned:  v,  215,  297;  ix, 
236. 

Quoted:  v,  27,  297;  ix,  215, 
219. 

Compared  with  Scott:  ix,  260. 
Caedmon  :  ix,  20. 

Call  to  Arms,  A:  in,  298. 

Outline  for  teaching  of:  in, 
304. 

Outline  for  debate  on:  x,  20. 
Campbell,  Thomas. 

Quoted:  vi,  178. 

Canterbury  Tales. 

Plan  of:  ix,  27;  meter  of:  ix, 
30. 

Selection  from  Prologue:  ix, 
28. 

Carlyle,  Thomas. 

Life;  temperament;  message; 
greatest  works  character¬ 
ized;  style;  as  a  literary 
critic:  ix,  260-269. 

Selection:  Work:  ix,  266. 
Quoted:  v,  287;  vn,  296;  ix, 
184,  262,  264,  265. 
Carpenter,  Joseph  E. 

What  are  the  Wild  Waves 
Saying ?:  vn,  252. 

Caxton,  William:  ix,  35. 
Chambered  Nautilus,  The:  iv, 
156. 

Study  of  allusions  in:  in, 
265. 

Channing,  William  Ellery. 
Life;  work;  importance:  vin, 
249-251. 


Quoted:  vin,  250,  278. 

Character  and  Personality 
of  the  Author:  viii,  113. 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade, 
The:  iv,  184. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey. 

Biography;  estimate  of  poetic 
power  and  influence;  stud¬ 
ies:  ix,  26-33;  compared 
with  Spenser:  ix,  99. 

Selections:  The  Persoun:  ix, 
28. 

Extract  from  Legend  of 
Good  Women:  ix,  31. 

Mentioned:  ix,  24,  143,  144: 
x,  251,  252,  253,  264. 

“Father  of  English  Poetry”: 
x,  247-248. 

Cherry  Ripe:  ix,  133. 

Chronicle,  Anglo-Saxon:  ix,  24. 

Chronicle  (Holinshed’s) ;  ex¬ 
tracts  from:  vi,  198-207. 

Mentioned:  ix,  46. 

Class  Debate,  A:  x,  13. 

Classification  of  Poetry:  x, 
165-167. 

Cloud,  The:  iv,  172. 

Clough,  Arthur  Hugh. 

Mentioned:  ix,  307. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor. 

Biography:  1,  284. 

Selection:  The  Rime  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner:  1,  73. 

Mentioned:  iv,  297,  298;  ix, 
200,  236;  x,  64,  65. 

Quoted:  11,  49;  iv,  19;  vi, 
178. 

Collins,  Wilkie:  ix,  284. 

Collins,  William. 

Soldiers’  Dirge:  v,  18. 

Comedy. 

The  first  English:  vi,  213; 
modern:  vi,  214. 

Characteristics  of:  vi,  217. 
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Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
(extracts  from):  vi,  219. 
Compleat  Angler,  The ,  (selec¬ 
tion  from):  ix,  121. 
Composed  Upon  the  Beach  Near 
Calais:  v,  165. 

Study  of:  v,  165. 

Composed  Upon  Westminster 
Bridge:  v,  193. 

Discussion  of:  x,  162-163. 
Cooke,  Rev.  Joseph. 

Quoted:  ix,  298. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore. 

Compared  with  Scott;  charac¬ 
ter  and  popularity  of  wri¬ 
tings;  life;  eccentricities: 
viii,  253-258. 

Mentioned:  x,  238,  239,  240, 
243- 

Cornwall,  Barry:  viii,  133. 
Selections:  Hermione:  iv,  151. 
Overthrow  of  Belshazzar : 
viii,  133. 

Coronach:  iv,  147. 

Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,  The: 

vii,  191. 

Descriptive  power  shown  in: 
VII,  185-187;  X,  2II-2I2. 
Country  Churchyard,  Elegy  Writ¬ 
ten  in  a:  v,  28. 

Discussion  of:  v,  22-27. 
Mentioned:  x,  147. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish, 
The. 

Outline  for  teaching  of:  viii, 
152. 

Dramatic  arrangement  of: 

viii,  157. 

Cowper,  William:  ix,  198. 
Mentioned:  iv,  296;  ix,  236. 
Quoted:  ix,  137. 

Craik,  Dinah  Maria:  ix,  284. 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  The: 
Vii,  2 1- 180. 


Mentioned:  in,  12;  vm,  18, 
69.  113-116;  x,  225,  226. 

Descriptive  power  shown  in : 
vii,  183-185,  188-189. 

Discussion  of:  x,  199-204. 

Cromwell,  To  the  Lord  General: 
v,  187. 

Crossing  the  Bar:  iv,  38. 

Study  of:  iv,  39. 

Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  The:  11, 
97- 

Study  of:  n,  118. 

Discussion  of:  x,  84-86 

Cry  of  the  Children,  The:  iv, 
217. 

Discussion  of:  x,  141-142. 

Cupid  in  Distress:  v,  171. 

Curtis,  George  William. 

Mentioned:  n,  318. 

Quoted:  11,  315. 

Cynewulf:  ix,  21. 

Daffodils,  The:  iv,  32. 

Study  of:  iv,  33. 

Outline  for  teaching  of:  x,  28. 

Daniel,  Samuel. 

Sleep:  v,  177. 

Daniel  Webster’s  First  Speech: 
hi,  292. 

Introductory  note  to:  in,  290. 

Outline  for  teaching  of:  in, 
293- 

Dante. 

Mentioned:  ix,  108. 

Darwin,  Charles:  ix,  243. 

Death  of  Paul  Dombey,  The: 
vii,  259. 

Outline  for  teaching  of:  vii, 
271. 

Death  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  Ode  on  the:  iv,  106. 

Study  of:  iv,  105. 

Structure  of:  x,  130-131. 
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De  Foe,  Daniel:  ix,  154. 

Mentioned:  ix,  190. 

De  Quincey,  Thomas. 
Mentioned:  11,  317. 

Quoted:  11,  47,  48;  vi,  299. 
Description. 

Relation  to  other  forms  of 
prose  composition:  111,  11- 

15. 

Descriptive  Power:  vii,  183. 
Method  for  teaching:  vii,  246, 
274. 

Shown  in  Ancient  Mariner: 
x,  99. 

Qualities  necessary  for:  x, 
209-210. 

Shown  in  A  Face:  x,  210. 
Shown  in  The  Ambitious 
Guest:  x,  212. 

Shown  in  Enoch  Arden:  x, 
212. 

Shown  in  Wee  Willie  Winkie: 
x,  213. 

Necessity  for  imagination  to 
appreciation  of:  x,  2 13-2 14. 
Shown  in  The  Deserted  Vil¬ 
lage:  x,  214-215. 

Shown  in  Dickens  in  Camp: 
x,  217-218. 

Shown  in  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey:  x,  229-230. 

Deserted  Village ,  The:  vii,  203. 
Study  of:  vii,  223. 

Descriptive  power  shown  in : 

x,  214*215. 

Destruction  of  Sennacherib,  The: 
iv,  166. 

Outline  for  teaching  of:  iv, 
268. 

Mentioned:  x,  135. 

Dickens,  Charles. 

Biography:  vii,  294;  Dickens 
in  Camp:  vii,  298. 

Selections:  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth:  vii,  21-180. 


Extracts  from  Dombey  and 
Son:  vii,  256,  257,  259, 
272,  275,  276. 

Mentioned:  vii,  184,  185,  186; 
viii,  87,  113-116;  ix,  275; 
x,  199,  200,  217,  225,  226, 
265. 

Quoted:  vii,  294;  vm,  18,  85. 

Dickens  in  Camp:  vii,  298. 

Descriptive  power  shown  in: 
x,  217-218. 

Didactic  Nature  of  Art,  The: 
11,  1 19. 

Dimond,  William. 

The  Mariner’s  Dream:  v, 
269. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin:  ix,  285. 

Dissertation  upon  Roast  Pig,  A: 
11,  67. 

Mentioned:  in,  12. 

Dobson,  Austin. 

Mentioned:  n,  319. 

Doctor  Faustus,  (selections 
from):  ix,  103-108. 

Dombey  and  Son  (extracts 
from):  vii,  256,  257,  259, 
272,  275,  276. 

Drama,  The:  Volume  vi. 

General  discussion  of:  vi,  208. 

A  brief  history  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  drama:  vi,  211. 

English  drama  in  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Age:  ix,  102;  in  the 
Age  of  the  Restoration:  ix, 
148. 

Macbeth:  vi,  13. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
(extracts  from):  vi,  219. 

Dramas  for  supplementary 
reading:  vi,  254. 

William  Tell  (extracts  from): 
vi,  263. 

Classification  of  dramas:  x, 
167. 
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Subjectivity  in  dramas:  x,  184. 

Dream  Children:  A  Revery:  n, 
53- 

Study  of:  11,  61. 

Musical  power  shown  in:  vn, 
248;  viii,  70. 

Author’s  personality  shown 
in:  x,  80. 

Dryden,  John. 

Biography:  iv,  292;  represen¬ 
tative  writer  of  the  Age  of 
the  Restoration:  ix,  149. 

Selection:  Alexander’s  Feast: 
iv,  189. 

Mentioned:  ix,  171. 

Quoted:  iv,  293,  294. 

Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul, 
The:  viii,  119. 

Eastman,  Charles  Gamage. 

Softly:  iv,  150. 

Edwards,  Jonathan:  viii,  246. 

Elected  Knight,  The:  v,  220. 

Elegies. 

Discussion  of:  v,  15. 

On  Elisabeth  L.  H.:  v,  17. 

Epitaph  on  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke :  v,  17. 

Soldiers’  Dirge:  v,  18. 

Bereavement :  v,  19. 

Mary:  v,  19. 

Elegy  Written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard :  v,  28. 

Tlirenodia:  v,  36. 

In  Memoriam  (selections 
from)  :  v,  54. 

The  Classic  Elegy:  v,  10 1. 
Discussion  of:  x,  1 53-1 54. 
Bion’s  Lament  for  Adonis 
(extracts  from  Mrs. 
Browning’s  metrical  ver¬ 
sion  of):  v,  101. 

Lament  of  Moschus  for  Bion 
(extracts  from  Lang’s 
prose  version  of):  v,  103. 


Astrophel  (extracts  from) : 
v,  104. 

Lycidas:  v,  112. 

Adonais:  v,  125. 

Studies  on  elegies:  v,  158. 
Elegy  Written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard.  (See  Country 
Churchyard,  Elegy  Written 
in  a.) 

Eliot,  George. 

Genius;  life;  works;  person¬ 
ality:  ix,  279-283. 
Mentioned:  ix,  315;  x,  265. 
Elizabethan  Age:  ix,  53-115. 
Raleigh  typical  of:  x,  247. 
Dramatists  of:  x,  254-255. 
Compared  with  Puritan  Age: 
x,  256. 

Compared  with  Romantic 
School:  x,  259-260. 
Elizabeth,  Queen:  ix,  55. 
England  during  reign  of:  ix, 
53-57* 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo. 

Biography:  11,  313;  represen¬ 
tative  of  Transcendental 
School:  viii,  271;  rank; 
Holmes’s  biography  and  es¬ 
timate  of;  dates  of  principal 
events  in  life  of;  nature  of 
association  with  Hawthorne; 
Longfellow’s  estimate  of: 
viii,  287-290. 

Selection:  Self-Reliance :  n, 

1 71. 

Mentioned:  1,  74;  ix,  315;  x, 
94.  95,  239,  240. 

Quoted:  11,  308,  313;  v,  293; 
viii,  290;  x,  92,  95. 
Emotional  Power:  viii,  93. 
Method  for  teaching:  vn,  250, 
281. 

English  Drama,  A  Brief  His¬ 
tory  of  the:  vi,  211. 
(See  Drama.) 
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English  Literature. 

History  of:  Volume  ix. 
Periods  in: 

Of  Preparation:  ix,  13-34. 
Beginnings:  13-25. 
Geoffrey  Chaucer:  26-33. 
Of  Italian  Influence:  ix,  35- 
146. 

The  Age  of  Reaction: 
35*52- 

The  Elizabethan  Age:  53- 

115. 

The  Puritan  Age:  116- 
146. 

Of  French  Influence:  ix, 
147-176. 

The  Restoration:  147- 1 51. 
The  Age  of  Queen  Anne: 

152-175. 

Modern  Period:  ix,  51-309. 
Beginnings  of  the  Modern 
School:  ix,  177. 

The  Romantic  School: 
194-237. 

The  Victorian  Age:  238- 
309. 

English  Literature,  Tabular 
Outline  of:  ix,  310. 

Enoch  Arden:  1,  109. 

Study  of:  1,  149. 

Mentioned:  1,  288. 

Discussion  of:  x,  67-71. 
Descriptive  power  shown  in : 
x,  212-213. 

Epic  Poetry. 

Discussion  of:  v,  197. 

The  greater  epic:  v,  198. 

The  lesser  epic:  v,  198. 

Ballads:  v,  200;  vill,  46. 

The  Three  Ravens:  v,  201. 
Helen  of  Kirkconnell:  v, 
204. 

Jock  o'Haselgreen:  v,  206. 
Jock  of  Hazeldean:  v,  21 1. 


Robin  Hood  and  the  Wid¬ 
ow's  Sons:  v,  214. 

The  Elected  Knight:  v,  220. 
The  Luck  of  Edenhall:  v, 
223. 

Sir  Patrick  Spens:  ix,  47. 
Historic  Epics:  v,  226. 

Incident  of  the  French 
Camp :  v,  227. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Hesper¬ 
us:  v,  229. 

The  Revenge:  v,  261. 
Classification  of:  x,  165. 
Subjectivity  in:  x,  184. 
Epitaphs. 

Epitaph  by  Robert  Wilde:  v, 
16. 

On  Elisabeth  L.  H.:  v,  17. 
Epitaph  on  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke:  v,  17. 
Epithalamium  (extracts  from) : 
ix,  70. 

Essay  on  Man  (extracts  from) : 
ix,  173,  174- 

Essays:  Volume  II.  Discussion 
of:  11,  28. 

Of  Expense:  11,  33. 

Of  Nature  in  Men:  ir,  38. 

Of  Studies:  11,  42. 

Dream  Children:  A  Revery: 
11,  53- 

A  Dissertation  upon  Roast 
Pig:  11,  67. 

The  Praise  of  Chimney  Sweep¬ 
ers:  11,  81. 

The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive: 
11,  97- 

The  Didactic  Nature  of  Art: 
11,  1 19. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

Sir  Roger's  Home:  11,  129. 

A  Sunday  at  Sir  Roger's: 
11,  135. 

Sir  Roger  at  the  Theater  in 
London:  11,  141. 
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Sit  Roger  at  the  Vauxhall: 

n,  149. 

Death  of  Sir  Roger:  11,  154. 

Memories  and  Portraits:  11, 

163. 

Self-Reliance :  n,  171. 

The  Nests  of  Birds:  n,  244. 

Making  Maple  Sugar:  11,  260. 

Essays  for  supplementary 

reading:  n,  316. 

Importance  of  essays  in  Vic¬ 
torian  Age:  ix,  240. 

Compared  with  orations:  x, 

102. 

Euphues  (extracts  from) :  ix, 
58,  59. 

Euphuism. 

Discussion  of:  x,  246-247. 

Everett,  Edward. 

Mentioned:  nr,  22. 

Exposition. 

Nature  of;  relation  to  other 
forms  of  prose  composition: 
hi,  n-15. 

Face,  A:  vn,  190. 

Unity  shown  in:  x,  210-2 11. 

Faerie  Queene. 

Plan  of;  comments  on:  The 
Red  Cross  Knight  and  the 
Dragon;  Una  and  the  Lion: 
ix,  74-96. 

Mentioned:  x,  251. 

Farewell,  A:  iv,  78. 

Fate  of  the  Indians,  The  (ex¬ 
tract):  in,  275. 

Outline  for  teaching  of:  in, 
277. 

Faust,  John:  ix,  35. 

Fern,  Fanny:  i,  204. 

Selection:  How  Andy  Saved 
the  Train:  1,  204. 

Fiction:  Volume  I. 

Outline  for  study  of:  1,  13-18. 


The  persons;  character  and 
its  development;  emotions 
involved;  the  plot;  the 
scene;  local  coloring;  the 
purpose;  the  lesson. 
Applied  methods  for  teaching 
of: 

Reading  for  the  story:  1, 
197. 

Method  for  a  story:  1,  200, 
215. 

Method  for  a  narrative 
poem:  1,  244,  250,  268. 
Method  for  a  longer  story: 
1,  257. 

The  novel:  1,  294. 

The  short  story:  1,  299. 

List  of  great  novels:  1,  301. 
Classification  of  novels:  in, 
13- 

Realism  and  idealism  in:  x, 
70. 

Advance  in,  in  Victorian  Age: 
ix,  242. 

Field,  Eugene. 

Mentioned:  VIII,  300. 

Field,  Kate. 

Quoted:  ix,  296,  300,  303. 
Fielding,  Henry:  ix,  191. 
Mentioned:  1,  294;  ix,  189; 
192;  x,  265. 

Fields,  James  Thomas:  viii,  291. 
Figures  of  Speech:  ii,  20-26. 
Basis  of  figures;  simile;  meta¬ 
phor;  synecdoche  and  met¬ 
onymy;  apostrophe  and  per¬ 
sonification. 

Method  for  teaching:  hi,  271. 
First  Corinthians,  Thirteenth 
Chapter:  viii,  93. 
Fitzgerald,  Percy  H.  , 
Quoted:  n,  50. 

Fletcher,  John.  (See  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher.) 
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Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton:  iv, 

64. 

Meter  of:  x,  122. 

Footsteps  of  Angels:  iv,  73. 

For  A ’  That  and  A’  That:  iv, 
187. 

Mentioned:  x,  137. 

Forms  of  Poetry:  v,  194;  x, 
165-167. 

Forms  of  Prose  Composition: 
hi,  11. 

Named  and  defined;  difficulty 
of  classification ;  discussion 
of  narration,  description,  ex¬ 
position,  argumentation:  in, 

11-15. 

Fox,  Charles  James. 

Mentioned:  ix,  180. 

Quoted:  hi,  145,  148. 

Franklin,  Benjamin. 

Biography:  vm,  215-236;  rank 
of  writings:  vm,  247. 

Selections:  Poor  Richard’s  Al¬ 
manac:  vm,  25. 
Autobiography:  vm,  216. 

Mentioned:  vm,  251,  258;  x, 
239,  240. 

Quoted:  vm,  20,  23,  24. 

Compared  with  Shelley  and 
Milton:  x,  230. 

Freeman,  Edward  A.:  ix,  248. 

Freytag,  Gustav. 

Quoted:  Vi,  148. 

Froude,  James  Anthony:  ix, 
247. 

Mentioned:  n,  317- 

Fuller,  Margaret. 

Life  and  character:  vm,  27 o. 

Garrick,  David. 

Mentioned:  ix,  180. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd. 

Connection  with  Anti-Slavery 
movement:  vm,  279. 


Gay,  John. 

Mentioned:  ix,  153,  171. 
Geddes,  Alexander. 

Quoted:  ix,  44. 

Gettysburg  Address:  iii,  22. 
Analysis  of:  iii,  24. 
Discussion  of:  x,  101. 
Compared  with  On  Nature  in 
Men:  x,  115. 

Gibbon,  Edward. 

Mentioned:  ix,  179,  180. 
Gilder,  Richard  Watson. 

The  Sonnet:  v,  168. 
Gilfillan,  George. 

Quoted:  v,  109;  ix,  304. 
Gissing,  George. 

Quoted:  vn,  297. 

Gladstone,  William  E. 

Quoted:  v,  288. 

Glover,  Richard. 

Mentioned:  in,  261. 

Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang. 
Mentioned:  ix,  ic8,  265. 
Quoted:  1,  300. 

Golden  Fetters:  iv,  58. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver. 

Biography:  vii,  300;  rank 

among  contemporaries:  ix, 

193. 

Selection:  The  Deserted  Vil¬ 
lage  :  vn,  203. 

Mentioned:  1,  294;  vi,  254; 

ix,  180,  189;  x,  218,  219. 
Quoted:  vm,  20. 

Gorboduc. 

Mentioned:  vi,  213. 

Graham,  Kenneth. 

Mentioned:  n,  319- 
Gray,  Thomas. 

Biography:  v,  21. 

Selection:  Elegy  Written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard:  v.  28. 
Great  Novels,  List  of:  1,  301. 
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Great  Stone  Face,  The:  i,  23. 
Study  of:  1,  21-60. 

Mentioned:  111,  12. 

Discussion  of:  x,  57-59,  60-61. 
Grecian  Urn,  Ode  on  a:  vii,  11. 
Study  of:  vn,  14. 

Rhythm  of,  discussed:  vm,  66. 
Mentioned:  vm,  97. 

Green,  John  Richard:  ix,  248. 
Greene,  Robert. 

Quoted:  vi,  301. 

Gulliver’s  Travels. 

Extracts  from:  ix,  157-166. 
Gutenberg,  John:  ix,  35. 

Hallam,  Arthur  Henry. 

Mentioned:  1,  288;  v,  46,  286; 
x,  149,  150. 

Halleck,  Reuben  P. 

Quoted:  ix,  236,  278. 
Hamilton,  Alexander. 

Mentioned:  vm,  247. 

Hardy,  Thomas. 

Mentioned:  ix,  285. 

Harte,  Francis  Bret. 

Selection:  Dickens  in  Camp: 
vii,  298. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel. 

Biography:  1,  279;  connection 
with  Brook  Farm  experi¬ 
ment:  vm, '271;  rank;  dates 
of  principal  events  in  life 
of;  Emerson’s  estimate  of: 
vm,  287-290. 

Selections:  The  Great  Stone 
Face:  1,  23. 

The  Ambitious  Guest :  1,157. 
Comparison  of,  with  Kipling: 
x,  75- 

Mentioned:  x,  239,  240,  243. 
Quoted:  ix,  302. 

Hayne,  Robert  Young. 

Mentioned:  111,  35,  36,  132. 
Hazlitt,  William. 

Quoted:  vi,  143,  192. 


Helen  of  Kirkconnell:  v,  204. 

Prose  version  of:  v,  203. 
Henry,  Patrick. 

Biography:  in,  296. 

Selection:  A  Call  to  Arms: 
hi,  298. 

Hermione:  iv,  151. 

Herrick,  Robert:  ix,  133. 
Selections:  To  Daffodils:  vm, 
62. 

Cherry  Ripe:  ix,  133. 

To  Blossoms:  ix,  134. 
Heywood,  John. 

Mentioned:  vi,  212. 
Higginson,  Thomas  W. 

Quoted:  iv,  279. 

Highland  Mary:  iv,  66. 
Hilliard,  George  S. 

Quoted:  ix,  297. 

Historians. 

The  most  eminent  American: 
vm,  291-299. 

Of  the  Victorian  Age:  ix, 
241,  247-249. 

Holinshed. 

The  Chronicle:  VI,  198-207. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell. 
Biography:  iv,  289;  rank; 
character  as  a  poet;  dates 
of  principal  events  in  life 
of:  Autocrat  series  in  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly:  vm,  287- 
291. 

Selection:  The  Chambered 

Nautilus:  iv,  156. 
Mentioned:  viii,  100. 

Quoted:  vi,  304;  vm,  290, 
298. 

Homer. 

Mentioned:  ix,  108. 

Home  they  brought  her  warrior 
dead:  iv,  141. 

Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad: 

vii,  17. 
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Hood,  Thomas. 

Selection:  A  Sleeping  Child: 
v,  i 88. 

Quoted:  n,  49,  50. 

How  Andy  Saved  the  Train:  1, 

204. 

Outline  for  teaching  of:  1, 
207. 

Howe,  Julia  Ward. 

Selection:  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic:  iv,  4 2. 

Howells,  William  Dean. 

Mentioned:  11,  318;  vm,  300. 
Hudson,  Henry  N. 

Quoted:  vi,  191. 

Hume,  David. 

Mentioned:  ix,  179. 

Hunt,  Leigh. 

Selection:  Abou  Ben  Adhem: 
vm,  200. 

Quoted:  ix,  76,  98. 

Huxley,  Thomas:  ix,  244. 
Hymns:  iv,  41. 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic: 
iv,  41. 

The  Recessional:  iv,  44. 
Lead,  Kindly  Light:  iv,  90. 
Hymn  to  the  Night:  iv,  168. 
Hymn  to  the  Virgin:  ix,  207. 

Idealism  in  Fiction:  i,  297. 
Difference  of,  from  realism: 
x,  70. 

II  Penseroso :  iv,  209. 

Comments  on:  iv,  198. 
Discussion  of:  x,  139-140. 
Incident  of  the  French  Camp: 
v,  227. 

Outline  for  teaching  of:  1, 
245- 

Discussion  of:  x,  167-169. 
Indirection:  vm,  106. 

Discussion  of:  x,  234-235. 

In  Memoriam  (selections  from) : 

V,  54. 


Comments  on:  v,  46*53. 

Mentioned:  1,  288;  vm,  117. 

Discussion  of:  x,  149- 152. 

Compared  with  Lycidas:  x, 
154* 

Compared  with  Lycidas  and 
Adonais,  x,  158-160. 

Interpretation  of  Poetry:  iv, 
31* 

The  poet’s  inspiration:  iv,  48. 

The  poet’s  moods:  iv,  75. 

Irving,  Washington. 

Biography:  vm,  237;  recog¬ 
nition  abroad;  chief  works; 
nature  and  subjects  of  wri¬ 
tings:  vm,  251. 

Selections:  The  Widow  and 
Her  Son:  vn,  226. 
Westminster  Abbey:  vm,  42, 

Mentioned:  x,  239;  vm,  88, 
258;  ix,  215. 

Quoted:  vii,  303;  vm,  237, 
239. 

(See  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hol¬ 
low.) 

James,  Henry. 

Mentioned:  vm,  300. 

Jay,  John. 

Mentioned:  vm,  247. 

Jeffrey,  Francis. 

Quoted:  ix,  169. 

Jewsbury,  Maria  Jane. 

Rydal  Mount:  vm,  118. 

Jock  of  Hazeldean :  v,  21 1. 

Jock  o'  Haselgreen:  v,  206. 

Johnson,  Samuel. 

Life;  character;  peculiarities 

summed  up  by  Macaulay; 

works  and  style;  extracts 

from  works:  ix,  179-189. 

Selections:  Extracts  from  the 
Dictionary:  ix,  183,  187. 

Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Ches¬ 
terfield:  ix,  184, 
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Extract  from  Journey  to  the 
Western  Isles:  ix,  188. 
Mentioned:  x,  258,  259. 
Quoted:  v,  16,  27;  vn,  303; 
viii,  99;  ix,  184. 

Jonson,  Ben. 

Personality;  influence;  charac¬ 
ter  of  genius;  ix,  109. 
Selections:  On  Elizabeth  L. 
H.:  v,  17. 

Epitaph  on  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke :  v,  17. 

To  Charis:  ix,  no. 

To  Celia:  ix,  in. 
Mentioned:  ix,  150;  x,  254. 
Quoted:  vi,  301. 

Journey  to  the  Western  Isles 
(extract  from) :  ix,  188. 

Keats,  John. 

Biography:  vn,  287;  place  in 
literary  history:  ix,  235. 
Selections:  Ode  on  a  Grecian 
Urn :  vn,  1 1. 

Ode  to  Autumn:  vn,  289. 
Last  Sonnet:  v,  175. 
Mentioned:  v,  123,  124;  viii, 
96,  97;  ix,  236;  x,  217. 
Quoted:  vn,  287,  289. 

King,  Edward. 

Mentioned:  v,  109. 

Kingsley,  Charles:  ix,  285. 

Quoted :  v,  50. 

Kipling,  Rudyard. 

Biography:  1,  289. 

Selections:  Wee  Willie  Winkie: 

1,  174. 

The  Recessional:  iv,  44. 
Mentioned:  ix,  285. 

Quoted:  1,  17,  174,  292;  iv, 
46. 

Compared  with  Hawthorne:  x, 
75- 

Knowles,  James  Sheridan:  vi, 
263. 


Selection!  William  Tell  (ex¬ 
tracts  from) :  vi,  263. 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Outline  for  teaching  of:  viii, 
138. 

Songs  from:  Boat  Song:  iv, 
143- 

Coronach:  iv,  147. 

Hymn  to  the  Virgin:  ix, 
207. 

Soldier,  Rest t  Thy  Warfare 
O’er:  ix,  208. 

Laighton,  Albert. 

Trailing  Arbutus:  v,  190. 

Lake  School  of  Poetry:  i,  284; 
ix,  200. 

Chief  Characteristics  of:  x, 
140-141. 

L’ Allegro:  iv,  201. 

Comments  on:  iv,  198. 
Discussion  of:  x,  139-140. 
Lamartine,  Alphonse  M. 

Quoted:  vi,  190. 

Lamb,  Charles. 

Biography:  n,  47;  rank:  ix, 
200. 

Selections :  Dream  Children : 
A  Revery:  11,  53. 

A  Dissertation  upon  Roast 
Pig:  11,  67. 

The  Praise  of  Chimney 
Sweepers:  11,  81. 
Mentioned:  iv,  297,  298;  ix, 
198,  200;  x,  80. 

Quoted:  1,  286;  11,  47,  49,  50. 
Compared  with  Bacon  and 
Ruskin:  x,  86. 

Compared  with  Bacon  and 
Tennyson:  x,  231. 

Estimate  of:  x,  259. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage. 

Quoted:  vi,  299. 

Lang,  Andrew. 

Extracts  from  version  of  the 
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Lament  of  Moschus  for 
Bion:  v,  103. 

Langland,  William:  ix,  24. 
Last  Sonnet  (Keats):  v,  175. 
Layamon:  ix,  23. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  The 
(stanzas  from) :  ix,  202. 
Lead,  Kindly  Light:  iv,  go. 
Outline  for  teaching  of:  vm, 
127. 

Lecky,  W.  E.  H.:  ix,  248. 
Legend  of  Good  Women. 

Mentioned:  x,  245,  246. 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  The. 
Outline  for  teaching  of:  vm, 

174. 

Quotations  from:  vm,  179, 
180,  181,  183,  184,  185. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of 
true  minds:  v,  172. 

Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
held:  ix,  184. 

Lewes,  George  Henry. 

Mentioned:  ix,  281. 

Lincoln,  Abraham. 

Gettysburg  Address:  in,  22. 
Ability  of,  as  an  orator:  111, 
21. 

Literary  Criticism. 

Modern:  ix,  241. 

Literary  Map  of  England.  (See 
Map  of  England,  Literary.) 
Literary  Powers.  Volumes  VII 
and  VIII. 

Unity:  vn,,  11,  19,  242. 
Descriptive  power:  vn,  183. 
Method  for  teaching:  vn, 
246,  274. 

Phrasal  Power:  vm,  15. 
Method  for  teaching:  vn, 

245,  271. 

Musical  power:  vm,  65. 
Method  for  teaching:  vn, 
247,  280. 


Power  of  drawing  character: 
vm,  83. 

Emotional  power:  vm,  93. 
Method  for  teaching:  vn, 
250,  281. 

Summary  of  powers:  vm,  109. 
Discussion  of  literary  powers: 
x,  229-235. 

Local  Coloring. 

Discussed:  1,  16. 

Locke,  John. 

Mentioned:  ix,  149. 
Lockhart,  John  G. 

Quoted:  ix,  213. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth. 

Biography:  v,  299;  rank; 

character;  association  with 
Lowell;  dates  of  principal 
events  in  life  of:  vhi,  287- 
290. 

Selections:  The  Rainy  Day: 
iv,  36. 

Beware!:  iv,  59. 

The  Reaper  and  the  Flow¬ 
ers:  iv,  71. 

Footsteps  of  Angels:  iv,  73. 
Hymn  to  the  Night:  iv,  168. 
A  Psalm  of  Life:  iv,  170. 
Victor  and  Vanquished:  v. 
163. 

The  Two  Rivers:  v,  192. 
The  Elected  Knight  (trans¬ 
lation)  :  v,  220. 

The  Luck  of  Edenhall 
(translation) :  v,  223. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Hespe¬ 
rus:  v,  229. 

As  a  fond  mother:  v,  302. 
Mentioned:  x,  170,  239. 
Quoted:  v,  301;  vm,  290,  296. 
Compared  with  Shelley:  x, 
169. 

Compared  with  Browning:  x, 
238. 
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(See  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish ,  The.) 

Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  The:  iv, 

88. 

Mentioned:  x,  129. 

Lord’s  Prayer ,  The:  ix,  45. 

Lost  Child,  The:  iv,  149. 

Lost  Leader,  The:  xv,  182. 
Lowell,  James  Russell. 

Biography:  v,  281;  rank;  at¬ 
tainments;  association  with 
Longfellow;  dates  of  prin¬ 
cipal  events  in  life  of:  vnr, 
287-290. 

Selections:  To  the  Dandelion: 
iv,  123. 

The  Lost  Child:  iv,  149. 
Threnodia:  v,  36. 

Cupid  in  Distress:  v,  171. 
Reading:  v,  182. 

The  Poet:  v,  183. 

The  Old  Poets:  v,  184. 
Mentioned:  ix,  318;  x,  239. 
Quoted:  11,  18;  iv,  288,  290, 
295.  297,  298;  v,  283;  VII, 
292;  ix,  26,  32,  98,  169. 
(See  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 
The.) 

Luck  of  Edenhall,  The:  v,  223. 

Mentioned:  x,  170. 

Lycidas:  v,  112. 

Comments  on:  v,  109. 

Studies  on:  v,  158. 

Mentioned:  vm,  96. 

Compared  with  In  Memoriam: 
x,  154. 

Compared  with  In  Memoriam 
and  Adonais:  x,  158-161. 
Discussion  of:  x,  154-156,  157. 
Lyly,  John. 

Extracts  from  Euphues:  ix, 
58,  59. 

Mentioned:  ix,  190. 

Lyrics, 


Discussion  of:  iv,  81. 

Directions  for  study  of:  iv, 
84. 

Classification  of:  x,  166. 

Subjectivity  in:  x,  184. 

America:  11,  281. 

The  Daffodils:  iv,  31. 

The  Rainy  Day:  iv,  37. 

Crossing  the  Bar:  iv,  38 

From  Snowbound:  iv,  49. 

Break,  Break,  Break:  iv,  53. 

Tears,  Idle  Tears:  iv,  55. 

Beware!:  iv,  59.  „ 

She  Was  a  Phantom  of  De¬ 
light:  iv,  60. 

Annabel  Lee:  iv,  69. 

The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers: 
iv,  71. 

Footsteps  of  Angels:  iv,  73. 

Stanzas  Written  in  Dejection: 
iv,  75. 

My  Heart  Leaps  Up:  iv,  139. 

The  Lost  Child:  iv,  149. 

Softly:  iv,  150. 

The  Two  Oceans:  iv,  153. 

The  Wind  and  Stream:  iv, 

154. 

The  Chambered  Nautilus:  iv, 
156. 

The  Solitary  Reaper:  iv,  158. 

The  Brook:  iv,  160. 

Autumn  Woods:  iv,  163. 

The  Destruction  of  Sennach¬ 
erib:  iv,  166. 

The  Cloud:  iv,  172. 

An  Old  Played-Out  Song:  iv, 
179. 

The  Lost  Leader:  iv,  182. 

The  Charge  of  the  Light  Bri¬ 
gade:  iv,  184.  - 

For  A’ That  and  A’That:  iv, 
187. 

L’ Allegro:  iv,  201, 
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II  Penseroso:  iv,  209. 

The  Cry  of  the  Children:  iv, 
217. 

Resignation:  iv,  226. 

A  Question:  iv ,  238. 

Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad: 
vii,  17. 

A  Face:  vn,  190. 

The  Vale  of  Avoca:  vm,  77. 
Twickenham  Ferry:  vm,  78. 
The  Petrified  Fern:  vm,  102. 
Over  the  River:  vm,  104. 
Indirection:  vm,  106. 

Rydal  Mount:  vm,  118. 

Mabie,  Hamilton  Wright. 

Mentioned:  11,  318. 
Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington. 
Life;  character;  as  a  poet;  as 
an  essayist ;  as  a  public 
speaker:  ix,  249-253;  work 
and  style  as  an  historian: 
ix,  249. 

Selections:  Extract  from  es¬ 
say  on  Johnson:  ix,  182. 
Extract  from  essay  on  Lord 
Byron:  ix,  232. 

Parallel  between  Milton  and 
Dante:  ix,  253. 

A  Portrait  of  Boswell:  ix, 
257. 

Mentioned:  11,  316. 

Quoted:  iv,  198;  v,  290;  ix, 
180,  253. 

Macbeth:  vi,  12. 

Introductory  note:  vi,  11. 
Studies  in:  vi,  148-207., 

The  plot  and  functions  of 
the  scenes,  148;  graph¬ 
ic  representations,  158; 
stage  setting,  165;  char¬ 
acter  study,  169;  Lady 
Macbeth,  170;  Macbeth, 


185;  subjects  for  essays, 
187;  lessons  of  the  play, 
188;  literary  qualities, 
194;  source  of  the  plot, 

197. 

Discussion  of:  x,  172-1 77, 
178-182,  184-191. 

Breach  of  unity  in:  x,  207- 
208. 

McCarthy,  Justin. 

Quoted:  ix,  250. 

MacDonald,  George. 

Quoted:  v,  47. 

Mackay,  Charles:  i,  250. 
Selection:  The  Miller  of  the 
Dee:  1,  250. 

Madison,  James. 

Mentioned:  vm,  247. 
Magnificat,  The:  ix,  45. 

Making  Maple  Sugar:  11,  260. 
Outline  for  teaching  of:  11, 
266. 

Malory,  Sir  Thomas. 

Extract  from  Morte  d’ Ar¬ 
thur:  ix,  36. 

Death  of  Launcelot:  ix,  41. 
Mandeville,  Sir  John:  ix,  24. 
Map  of  England,  Literary; 
Key  to  and  Reference 
List:  ix,  314-320. 

Mariner’s  Dream,  The:  v,  269. 
Outline  for  the  teaching  of: 
v,  269. 

Marlowe,  Christopher. 

Character;  influence;  chief 
works:  ix,  102. 

Selections  from  Doctor  Faus - 
tus:  ix,  103-108. 

Mentioned:  x,  254. 

Marmion  (stahzas  from) :  ix, 
203,  204,  206. 

Marryat,  Frederick:  ix,  285. 
Mary:  v,  19, 
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Marzials,  Theophile. 

Twickenham  Ferry:  vm,  78. 
Masques:  vi,  213. 

Masson,  David. 

Quoted:  v,  111. 

Mastery  of  Thought:  ii,  ii- 
27. 

Mather,  Cotton. 

Connection  with  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege:  the  Magnolia;  char¬ 
acteristics  of  style:  vm, 
246. 

Mather,  Increase. 

Mentioned:  vm,  246. 
Memories  and  Portraits :  it,  163. 
Metaphor:  ii,  23;  hi,  272. 
Meter:  iv,  15-24. 

Outline  for  teaching  of:  iv, 
246. 

Discussion  of:  x,  122,  124. 
Methods,  Applied. 

Reading  for  the  story:  1,  197. 
Method  for  a  story:  1,  200, 
215. 

How  Andy  Saved  the 
Train:  1,  204. 

The  Ugly  Duckling:  1,  215. 
Method  for  a  narrative  poem: 
1,  244,  250,  268. 

Incident  of  the  French 
Camp :  1,  244. 

The  Miller  of  the  Dee:  I, 
250. 

The  Romance  of  the  Swan’s 
Nest :  1,  268. 

Method  for  a  longer  story: 
1.  257. 

Wee  Willie  Winkie:  1,  257. 
Reading  for  information:  11, 
223. 

A  teacher's  lesson:  11,  225. 
On  the  use  of  the  diction¬ 
ary:  11,  229. 


Method  for  an  essay:  11,  243. 

The  Nests  of  Birds:  11,  244. 
•  Making  Maple  Sugar:  11, 
260. 

Method  for  a  lyric:  11,  280. 

America:  11,  281. 

Reading  in  the  arithmetic 
class:  11,  288. 

Reading  in  the  geography 
class:  11,  294. 

On  allusions:  The  Chambered 
Nautilus:  in,  265. 

On  figures  of  speech:  hi, 
271. 

Method  for  an  oration:  hi, 
275- 

The  Fate  of  the  Indians: 
hi,  275. 

Method  for  a  simple  speech: 
in,  290. 

Daniel  Webster’s  First 
Speech:  in,  292. 

Method  for  a  powerful 
speech:  in,  296. 

A  Call  to  Arms:  in,  298. 
Reading  poetry:  iv,  241. 

On  rhyme  and  alliteration:  iv, 

244. 

On  rhythm  and  meter:  iv, 
246. 

Simple  verses:  iv,  250. 
Picture  Books  in  Winter: 
iv,  251. 

An  iambic  stanza:  iv,  261. 
My  Heart  Leaps  Up  (study 
of):  iv,  261. 

A  poem  in  dactylic  measure: 
iv,  265. 

Boat  Song  (study  of) :  iv, 
265. 

A  poem  in  anapestic  measure: 
iv,  268. 

The  Destruction  of  Senna • 
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cherib  (study  of) :  iv, 

268. 

A  musical  poem:  v,  245. 
Robert  of  Lincoln  (study 
of) :  v,  245. 

Study  of  a  familiar  song:  v, 
256. 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket :  v, 
257. 

A  popular  lyric:  v,  268. 

The  Mariner’s  Dream:  v, 

269. 

Reading  dialogues:  vi,  257. 

William  Tell:  vi,  259. 
Reading  for  literary  style: 
vii,  241. 

Four  great  literary  powers: 
vii,  245. 

The  value  of  the  setting:  vn, 
251. 

A  study  in  style:  vii,  271. 

A  great  hymn:  vm,  127. 
Lead,  Kindly  Light  (study 
of) :  vm,  127. 

Historical  Setting:  vm,  132. 
Overthrow  of  Belshazzar: 
vm,  1 33. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (study 
of):  vm,  137. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stand- 
ish  (study  of):  vm,  152* 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 
(study  of):  vm,  164. 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hol¬ 
low  (study  of) :  vm,  174. 
Story-telling:  vm,  189. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem:  vm, 
200. 

The  Bell  of  Atri,  Story  of: 
vm,  202. 

The  use  of  pictures:  vm,  207. 
A  class  debate:  x,  13. 
Thoroughness  in  reading:  x, 
28. 


The  Daffodils  (study  of): 
x,  28. 

Expressive  reading:  x,  36. 
Metonymy:  ii,  24;  in,  272. 
of  Paradise  Lost:  ix,  135- 
Examples  of:  x,  80. 

Meyers,  Frederick. 

Quoted:  ix,  283. 

Miles  Standish.  (See  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish,  The.) 
Mill,  John  Stuart. 

Mentioned:  ix,  245. 

Miller,  Hugh. 

Mentioned:  ix,  245. 

Miller  of  the  Dee,  The:  1,  250. 
Outline  for  teaching  of:  1, 
251. 

Milton,  John. 

Biography:  v,  290;  discussion 
of  Paradise  Lost:  ix,  135- 
143- 

Selections:  V Allegro:  iv, 

201. 

II  Penseroso:  iv,  209. 
Lycidas:  v,  112. 

On  his  own  Blindness:  v, 
161. 

To  the  Lord  General  Crom¬ 
well:  v,  187. 

Extracts  from  Paradise  Lost : 
ix,  137. 

Mentioned:  hi,  269;  iv,  293; 
v,  109,  no;  vm,  96;  ix, 
120,  134,  143,  144,  148, 

251;  x,  160,  251,  252,  253. 
Quoted:  ir,  19;  v,  293;  vm, 
1 7. 

Compared  with  Shelley  and 
Franklin:  x,  231. 

Age  of  Milton:  x,  255-256, 
264. 

Miracle  Plays:  vi,  21  i. 

“Mr.  Dooley." 

Quoted:  1,  292. 
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Montgomery,  James. 

The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd: 
iv,  88. 

Moore,  Thomas. 

Selections:  Those  Evening 

Bells:  iv,  152. 

The  Vale  of  Avoca:  vm, 
77. 

Mentioned:  ix,  215. 

Quoted:  ix,  225. 

Morality  Plays:  vi,  212. 

Morley,  John  L. 

Quoted:  ill,  145,  146,  147, 
148;  vi,  188. 

Morte  d’ Arthur. 

Mentioned:  ix,  35. 

Extract  from  Malory’s  Morte 
d’ Arthur:  xx,  36. 

Extract  from  Tennyson’s 
Morte  d‘ Arthur:  ix,  37. 

Moschus. 

Mentioned:  v,  102. 

Lament  for  Bion  (extracts 
from  Lang’s  prose  version 
of) :  v,  103. 

Mosgiel  Farm:  v,  185. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop. 

Characterization  of  writings 
by  Richardson;  life;  account 
of  by  Holmes;  popularity  of 
works:  vm,  297-299. 

Mentioned:  x,  242. 

Quoted:  iv,  291;  vm,  297, 

Mountain  Daisy,  To  a. 

Unity  shown  in:  x,  205-206. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing  (ex¬ 
tracts  from) :  vi,  219. 

Comments  on:  vi,  217. 

Studies  in:  vi,  251-253. 

Dogberry,  251;  Benedick 
and  Beatrice,  252. 

Discussion  of:  x,  192-195, 
196-197, 


Musical  Power:  viii,  65. 

Method  for  teaching:  vn,  247, 
280. 

Shown  in  The  Twenty-third 
Psalm:  x,  223. 

Shown  in  The  Vale  of  Avoca: 
x,  224. 

My  Country,  ’tis  of  Thee.  (See 

America.) 

My  Heart  Leaps  Up:  iv,  139. 

Outline  for  teaching  of:  iv, 
261. 

Mystery  Plays:  vi,  21 1. 

Narration. 

Distinguished  from  other 
forms  of  prose  composition; 
classification  of  narratives: 
hi,  11-14. 

Narrative  and  Descriptive 
Poems. 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Ma¬ 
riner:  1,  73. 

Enoch  Arden:  1,  109. 

The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night: 
vii,  191. 

The  Deserted  Village:  vn, 
203. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo:  vm, 
120. 

-•  Overthrow  of  Belshazzar: 
vm,  133. 

Narrative  Poetry:  i,  71. 

Applied  methods  for  teaching 
of:  1,  244,  250. 

Nash,  Thomas:  ix,  190. 

Nests  of  Birds,  The:  11,  244. 

Outline  for  teaching  of:  11, 
246. 

Newman,  John  Henry:  viii, 
127. 

Selection:  Lead,  Kindly 

Light:  iv,  90. 
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Quoted :  x,  49. 

Newspaper. 

The  first  daily  in  English:  ix, 
1  S3- 

Night:  v,  178. 

Night  and  Death:  v,  176. 
Ninety-first  Psalm,  The:  vm, 
72. 

Mentioned:  vm,  70. 

Novel,  The. 

History  of:  1,  294;  ix,  189. 
Types  of:  1,  297. 

List  of  great  novels:  1,  301. 
Gasification  of  novels;  real¬ 
istic;  of  life  and  manners; 
of  incident;  romantic;  ideal¬ 
istic;  with  a  purpose:  in, 
X3-I4- 

Importance  of,  in  the  Victor¬ 
ian  Age:  ix,  242. 

Three  characteristics  of  a 
good  novel:  x,  75. 

Occleve,  Thomas. 

Quoted:  ix,  33. 

Odes. 

Discussion  of:  iv,  92. 

To  Helen:  iv,  62. 

To  One  in  Paradise:  iv,  63. 
Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton: 
iv,  64. 

Highland  Mary:  iv,  66. 

To  Mary  in  Heaven:  iv,  67. 
A  Farewell:  iv,  78. 

Ode  to  a  Skylark:  iv,  94. 

To  the  Cuckoo:  iv,  101. 

Ode  to  Duty:  iv,  103. 

Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington:  iv,  106. 

To  the  Daisy:  iv,  122. 

To  the  Dandelion:  iv,  123. 

To  a  Waterfowl:  iv,  128. 

To  a  Mouse:  iv,  13 1. 


To  a  Mountain  Daisy:  iv, 
134. 

Hermione:  iv,  151. 
Alexander’s  Feast:  iv,  189. 
Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn:  vn, 

11. 

Ode  to  Autumn:  vn,  289. 

To  Daffodils:  vm,  62. 

To  Sleep:  vm,  80. 

The  Dying  Christian  to  His 
Soul:  vm,  1 19. 

To  Blossoms:  ix,  134. 
Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean:  ix, 
227. 

Ode  to  a  Skylark:  iv,  94. 

Studies:  iv,  99. 

Ode  to  Duty:  iv,  103. 

Discussed:  x,  129- 130. 

Of  Expense:  11,  33. 

Analysis  of:  11,  35. 

Of  Nature  in  Men:  11,  38. 
Mentioned:  x,  79. 

Compared  with  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg  Address:  x,  115. 
Of  Studies:  11,  42. 

Outline  of  thought  in:  x,  79. 
Mentioned:  x,  100. 

Old  Oaken  Bucket,  The:  v,  257. 
Outline  for  the  teaching  of: 
v,  259. 

Old  Played-Out  Song,  An:  iv, 
1 79- 

Mentioned:  x,  135,  136. 

Old  Poets,  The:  v,  184. 

On  Conciliation  with  America: 

in,  iS3. 

Study  of:  m,  255. 
Mentioned:  in,  12. 

Discussion  of:  x,  1 09-1 12, 
115-118. 

One  Autumn  Night:  iv,  57. 

One  Hundred  Third  Psalm,  The: 
vm,  74- 
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On  His  Own  Blindness:  v,  161. 

Study  of:  v,  162. 

Orations:  Volume  III.  • 

Purpose,  characteristics  and 
structure  of;  influence  of, 
on  public  opinion:  in,  17- 
21. 

General  directions  for  study 
of:  hi,  27. 

Methods  for  teaching  of:  hi, 
275. 

Gettysburg  Address:  hi,  24. 
Reply  to  Hayne:  hi,  39. 

On  Conciliation  with  Amer¬ 
ica:  in,  153. 

The  Fate  of  the  Indians  (ex¬ 
tract):  hi,  275. 

A  Call  to  Arms:  in,  298. 
Compared  with  essays:  x,  102. 
Ossoli,  Margaret  Fuller.  (See 
Fuller,  Margaret.) 
Outlines  and  Tables. 

Outline  of  method  of  mastery 
of  thought:  11,  27. 

Of  essay  Of  Expense:  n, 

36. 

Of  essay  The  Nests  of 
Birds:  11,  247. 

Of  the  Gettysburg  Address: 
in,  24. 

Of  the  Reply  to  Hayne:  in, 
139- 

Of  On  Conciliation  with 
America:  in,  255. 

Of  The  Fate  of  the  In¬ 
dians:  in,  286. 

Of  A  Call  to  Arms:  in, 
312.  31S. 

Of  first  act  of  Macbeth:  vi, 
150. 

Graphic  representations  of 
structure  of  Macbeth:  vi, 

138-164. 


Of  essay  Of  Studies:  x,  79. 
Of  introduction  of  Reply 
to  Hayne  and  On  Con¬ 
ciliation  with  America: 
x,  no. 

Principal  events  in  lives  of 
six  great  American  authors: 
vni,  289. 

Tabular  outline  of  American 
authors:  viii,  303. 

Early  English  authors:  x, 
248-249. 

Relative  lengths  of  literary 
epochs:  x,  263. 

Over  the  River:  vni,  104. 

Discussion  of:  x,  232-233. 

Overthrow  of  Belshazzar:  vni, 
133- 

Introductory  note:  vni,  132. 

Outline  for  teaching  of:  viii, 
135- 

Ozymandias:  v,  19 1. 

Paine,  Thomas. 

Mentioned:  viii,  247. 

Paradise  Lost. 

Discussion  of:  ix,  135. 

Extracts  from:  ix,  137-143. 

Parallel  between  Milton  and 
Dante:  ix,  253. 

Parker,  Theodore:  viii,  279. 

Parkman,  Francis. 

Characteristics;  works;  style: 
viii,  293,  294. 

Mentioned:  x,  242. 

Quotation  from:  viii,  294. 

Passion  Play  (Oberammer- 
gau):  vi,  212. 

Pattison,  Mark. 

Quoted:  v,  109,  no,  291. 

Paul  Dombey,  The  Death  of. 
(See  Death  of  Paul  Dom¬ 
bey,  The.) 
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Pepys,  Samuel. 

Mentioned:  ix,  149. 

Personal  Talk:  v,  179,  180,  181. 
Personification:  ii,  25 ;  111, 

272. 

Persoun,  The:  ix,  28. 

Petrified  Fern,  The:  viii,  102. 

Discussion  of:  x,  230. 
Phillips,  Wendell:  viii,  280. 
Phrasal  Power:  viii,  15. 
Method  for  teaching:  vn,  245, 
271. 

Examples  of  effective  phrases: 
x,  222-223. 

Picture  Books  in  Winter:  iv, 

251. 

Outline  for  teaching  of:  iv, 

252. 

Piers  Plowman,  The  Vision  of: 
ix,  24. 

Quotation  from:  iv,  85. 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Selections 
from:  The  Land  of  Beulah, 
The  Fords  of  the  River,  At 
Home:  ix,  123-132. 

Pippa  Passes  (Plot  of) :  ix,  288. 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan. 

Biography:  iv,  279;  period  to 
which  he  belongs;  rank; 
character  of  genius:  viii, 
259,  260. 

Selections:  To  Helen:  iv,  62. 
To  One  in  Paradise:  iv, 

63- 

Annabel  Lee:  iv,  69. 
Mentioned:  iv,  33;  x,  239, 
240. 

Compared  with  Burns:  x,  127. 
Contrasted  with  Bacon:  x, 
225. 

Poetry. 

Structure  of:  meter,  rhyme’: 
iv,  15*30. 


Interpretation  of:  iv,  31. 

The  poet’s  inspiration:  iv, 
48. 

The  poet’s  moods:  iv,  75. 
Narrative,  discussed:  1,  71. 
Lyric:  iv,  81. 

Epic:  v,  197. 

Poetry,  Classification  of:  x, 
165-167. 

Poet’s  Inspiration,  The:  iv, 
47-74- 

Family  affection:  47. 
Friendship:  52. 

The  Past:  55. 

Love :  56. 

Sorrow:  65. 

Death  and  immortality:  71. 
Poet’s  Moods,  The:  iv,  75-78. 
Poet,  The:  v,  183. 

Poor  Richard’s  Almanac:  viii, 
25- 

Note  on:  viii,  23. 

Mentioned:  vii,  245. 

Pope,  Alexander. 

Representative  writer  of  Age 
of  Queen  Anne;  style; 
character;  literary  life:  ix, 
168-172. 

Selections:  The  Dying  Chris¬ 
tian  to  his  Soul:  vm,  119. 
Ode  to  Solitude:  ix,  170. 
Extracts  from  Essay  on 
Man:  ix,  173. 

Mentioned:  iv,  295,  296;  ix, 
i53*  177;  x,  262. 

Quoted:  vm,  20,  2 1,  68,  169, 
171. 

Portrait  of  Boswell,  A :  ix,  257. 
Power  of  Drawing  Character: 
viii,  83. 

Discussion  of:  x,  226-228. 
Towers,  H.  N. 

Quoted:  iv,  287. 
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Praise  of  Chimney  Sweepers, 
The:  n,  81. 

Discussion  of:  x,  83-84. 

Preface:  i,  3. 

Prescott,  William  Hickling. 

Life;  works;  style:  vm,  295, 
296,  297. 

Mentioned:  x,  242. 

Quoted:  vm,  296,  299. 

Priest,  Nancy  Woodbury, 

Over  the  River:  vm,  104. 

Princess,  The  (Songs  from): 

Sweet  and  Low:  iv,  50. 

As  thro’  the  land:  iv,  52. 

Tears,  Idle  Tears:  iv,  55. 

The  splendor  falls:  iv,  140. 

Home  they  brought  her  war¬ 
rior  dead:  iv,  14 1. 

Ask  me  no  more:  iv,  142. 

Procter,  Bryan  Waller.  (See 
Cornwall,  Barry.) 

Progressive  Age  in  English 
Literature:  ix,  238. 

Prose  Composition,  Forms  of: 
hi,  11-15. 

Psalm  of  Life,  A:  iv,  170. 

Psalms: 

The  Ninety-First  Psalm:  vm, 
72 . 

The  One  Hundred  Third 
Psalm:  vm,  74. 

The  Twenty-Third  Psalm:  vm, 

76. 

Puritan  Age. 

Compared  with  Elizabethan 
Age:  x,  256. 

Puritans,  The:  viii,  1 17-120. 

Queen  of  the  Air  (Selection 
from):  11,  119. 

Question,  A:  iv,  238. 

Rainy  Day,  The:  iv,  37. 

Discussion  of:  iv,  36. 


Raleigh,  Sir  Walter:  ix,  63. 
Typical  of  his  Age:  x,  247. 
Selections:  On  English  Valor: 
ix,  64. 

Passions  are  likened  best  to 
Hoods:  ix,  67. 

Mentioned:  ix,  53,  73,  109. 
Ralph  Royster  Doyster. 

Mentioned:  vi,  213. 

Reade,  Charles:  ix,  284. 
Reading:  v,  182. 

Reading,  Expressive:  x,  36. 
Articulation  and  enunciation: 
x,  37- 

Emphasis  and  inflection:  x, 

38. 

Emotional  states:  x,  40. 
Realf,  Richard. 

Indirection:  vm,  106. 

Realism  in  Fiction:  i,  297. 
Difference  of,  from  idealism: 
x,  70. 

Reaper  and  the  Flowers,  The: 
iv,  71. 

Recessional,  The:  iv,  44. 

Study  of:  iv,  46. 

Mentioned:  x,  123,  124. 

Red  Cross  Knight  and  the  Drag¬ 
on,  The:  ix,  77. 

Reply  to  Hayne:  in,  39. 

Study  of:  ill,  134. 

Musical  power  shown  in:  vn, 
248. 

Discussion  of:  x,  ioo,  104- 
107. 

Repplier,  Agnes. 

Mentioned:  11,  319. 
Resignation:  iv,  226. 

Commentary  on:  iv,  236. 
Discussion  of:  x,  142-145. 
Revenge,  The:  v,  233. 

Study  of:  v,  241. 
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Review  Lessons.  (See  Test 
Questions.) 

Review  Questions:  i,  304;  11, 
320;  iv,  304;  v,  304;  VIII, 

240. 

Rhyme,  Discussion  of:  iv, 

25-27. 

Outline  for  teaching  of:  iv, 
244. 

Richardson,  Abby  S. 

Quoted:  vm,  245,  297. 
Richardson,  Samuel:  ix,  190. 

Mentioned:  1,  294,;  ix,  189. 
Riley,  James  Whitcomb. 

Selections:  An  Old  Played- 

Out  Song:  iv,  179. 

When  She  Comes  Home:  v, 
189. 

Mentioned:  vm,  300. 

Quoted:  1,  292;  iv,  242,  243. 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 
(See  Ancient  Mariner,  Rime 
of  the.) 

Ring  and  the  Book,  The. 
Discussion  of:  ix,  291. 
Selections  from:  ix,  292,  293, 
294,  295,  296. 

Ripley,  George:  viii,  269. 

Quoted:  vm,  267. 

Robert  of  Lincoln:  iv,  176. 
Outline  for  teaching  of:  v, 
245- 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Widow’s 
Sons:  v,  214. 

Robin  Hood,  Legend  of:  v,  213. 
Roe,  Edward  Payson. 

Quoted:  1,  300, 

Roger  de  Coverley,  Sir:  11,  125. 
Sir  Roger’s  Home:  11,  129. 

A  Sunday  at  Sir  Roger’s:  11, 
135. 

Studies:  11,  140. 


Sir  Roger  at  the  Theater  in 
London:  11,  141. 

Studies:  11,  148. 

Sir  Roger  at  the  Vauxhall:  11, 
149. 

Death  of  Sir  Roger:  11,  154. 
Studies:  11,  160. 

Mentioned:  ill,  12. 

Discussion  of:  x,  88-91. 

Romance  of  the  Swan’s  Nest, 
The:  1,  268. 

Outline  for  teaching  of:  1, 
272. 

Romantic  School:  ix,  194. 

Compared  with  Elizabethan 
Age:  x,  259-260. 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel. 

Selection:  The  Sonnet:  v, 
170. 

Mentioned:  ix,  307. 

Ruskin,  John. 

Biography:  11,  309 

Selections:  The  Crown  of 

Wild  Olive:  11,  97. 

The  Didactic  Nature  of 
Art:  11,  1 19. 

Mentioned:  ix,  270. 

Quoted:  11,  16. 

Compared  with  Lamb  and  Ba¬ 
con:  x,  86. 

Rydal  Mount:  vm,  118. 

Sackville,  Thomas. 

Mentioned:  vi,  213. 

Schlegel,  Friedrich  K. 

Quoted:  vi,  189. 

Science  and  Philosophy  in 
Modern  English  Litera¬ 
ture. 

Great  Victorian  Scientists  and 
and  Philosophers;  effect  of 
science  on  literature:  ix, 
243-247. 
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Scott,  Sir  Walter. 

Life;  poems  and  the  Waverly 
Novels;  wane  of  power  and 
death;  personal  appearance; 
character;  friends;  charac¬ 
teristics  of  writings:  ix, 
200-2 1 6. 

Selections:  Boat  Song:  iv, 

143- 

Allen-a-Dale :  iv,  145. 

Coronach:  iv,  147. 

Jock  of  Hazeldean:  v, 
21 X. 

Stanzas  from  The  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel:  ix, 
202. 

Stanzas  from  Marmion* 
ix,  203,  204,  206. 

Hymn  to  the  Virgin:  ix, 
207. 

Soldier,  Rest!  Thy  War¬ 
fare  O’er:  ix,  268. 

Mentioned:  1,  295;  ix,  197, 
236;  x,  265. 

Quoted:  v,  203;  ix,  201,  212, 
225. 

Compared  with  Cooper:  x, 
238. 

Compared  with  Byron:  x, 
260. 

Self-Reliance:  11,  171. 

Study  of:  11,  219. 

Mentioned:  ill,  13. 

Discussion  of:  x,  93-97. 

Unity  in:  x,  207. 

Setting,  Value  of:  vii,  251. 

Shairp,  John  C. 

Quoted:  iv,  31,  35,  82. 

Shakespeare,  William. 

Biography:  vi,  299;  place  in 
literature:  ix,  108. 

Selections:  Let  me  not  to  the 

marriage  of  true  minds: 

v,  172. 


Macbeth :  VI,  12. 

Extracts  from  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing:  vi,  219. 
Mentioned:  hi,  19;  vi,  190, 
191,  192,  193,  213,  217, 

2545  ix,  57.  109,  143,  144, 
197;  x,  195,  196,  198,  251, 
253.  254,  264. 

Quoted:  vin,  17,  21. 

Shaw,  T.  B. 

Quoted:  iv,  199. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe. 

Biography:  v,  295;  place  in 
literary  history:  ix,  235. 
Selections:  Stanzas  Written 
in  Dejection:  iv,  75. 

Ode  to  a  Skylark:  iv,  94. 
The  Cloud:  iv,  172. 
Adonais:  v,  125. 
Ozymandias:  v,  191. 
Mentioned:  v,  123,  124;  vm, 
96;  ix,  236;  x,  159,  160, 
170. 

Quoted:  iV,  85;  v,  123,  125. 
Compared  with  Longfellow:  x, 
169. 

Compared  with  Milton  and 
Franklin:  x,  230. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley. 

Mentioned:  ix,  180. 

She  Was  a  Phantom  of  Delight: 
iv,  60. 

Short  Story,  The. 

Method  for  teaching  of:  1, 
200,  215. 

Discussion  of:  1,  299. 

The  Great  Stone  Face:  1,  23. 
The  Ambitious  Guest:  1,  157. 
Wee  Willie  Winkie:  1,  175. 
How  Andy  Saved  the  Train: 
1,  204. 

The  Ugly  Duckling:  1,  215. 
The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth: 
vii,  21-180. 
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The  Widow  and  Her  Son: 
vii,  226. 

Siddons,  Sarah. 

Quoted:  vi,  176,  178,  180-184. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip:  ix,  60. 

Selections:  Extract  from  De¬ 
fense  of  Poesie:  ix,  60. 
With  How  Sad  Steps,  O 
Moon!:  ix,  61. 

Mentioned:  v,  104;  ix,  190. 

Elegy  on,  by  Spenser  (ex¬ 
tracts  from) :  v,  104. 

Simile:  ii,  22;  in,  271. 

Sir  Patrick  Spens:  ix,  47. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  (See 
Roger  de  Coverley,  Sir.) 

Slavery  Movement,  The. 

Origin  of;  New  England  ora¬ 
tory;  the  Abolitionists:  vm, 
277-283. 

Sleep:  v,  177. 

Sleeping  Child,  A:  v,  188. 

Mentioned:  x,  170. 

Smith,  Adam. 

Mentioned:  ix,  180. 

Smith,  Francis  Samuel:  ii, 
281. 

Selection:  America:  11,  281. 

Smollet,  Tobias:  ix,  192. 

Mentioned:  1,  294. 

Snowbound  (extracts  from) : 

iv,  49,  50. 

Mentioned:  II,  14,  26. 

Softly:  iv,  150. 

Soldier,  Rest!  Thy  Warfare 
O'er:  ix,  208. 

Soldier's  Dirge:  v,  18. 

Solitary  Reaper,  The:  iv,  158. 

Songs. 

Discussion  of:  iv,  88. 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic: 

iv,  42. 

The  Recessional:  iv,  44. 


Sweet  and  Low:  iv,  50. 

As  thro ’  the  land:  iv,  52. 
Auld  Lang  Syne:  iv,  54. 

The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd: 

iv,  88. 

Lead,  Kindly  Light:  iv,  90. 
The  splendor  falls:  iv,  140. 
Home  they  brought  her  war¬ 
rior  dead:  iv,  141. 

Ask  me  no  more:  iv,  142. 
Boat  Song:  iv,  143. 
Allen-a-Dale:  iv,  145. 
Coronach:  iv,  147. 

Those  Evening  Bells:  iv,  152. 
Hymn  to  the  Night:  iv,  168. 
A  Psalm  of  Life:  iv,  170. 
Robert  of  Lincoln:  iv,  176. 
What  are  the  Wild  Waves 
Saying ?:  vn,  252. 

To  Charis:  ix,  no. 

To  Celia:  ix,  in. 

Hymn  to  the  Virgin:  ix,  207. 
Soldier,  Rest!  Thy  Warfare 
O'er:  ix,  208. 

Sonnets. 

Study  of:  v,  161. 

Discussion  of:  x,  162-164. 

One  Autumn  Night:  iv,  57. 
Golden  Fetters:  iv,  58. 

On  His  Own  Blindness  (Mil- 
ton)  :  v,  161. 

Victor  and  Vanquished :  v, 
163. 

Composed  Upon  the  Beach 
Near  Calais:  v,  165. 

The  Sonnet:  v,  168. 

The  Sonnet:  v,  169. 

The  Sonnet:  v,  170. 

Cupid  in  Distress:  v,  171. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of 
true  minds:  v,  172. 

Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese : 

v,  173,  174. 
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Keats’s  Last  Sonnet:  v,  175. 
Night  and  Death:  v,  176. 
Sleep:  v,  177. 

Night :  v,  1 78. 

Personal  Talk:  v,  179,  180, 

181. 

Reading:  v,  182. 

The  Poet:  v,  183. 

The  Old  Poets:  v,  184. 
Mosgiel  Farm:  v,  185. 
William  Shakespeare :  v,  186. 
To  the  Lord  General  Crom¬ 
well:  v,  187. 

A  Sleeping  Child:  v,  188. 
When  She  Comes  Home:  v, 
189. 

Trailing  Arbutus:  v,  190. 
Ozymandias :  v,  191. 

The  Two  Rivers:  v,  192. 
Composed  Upon  Westminster 
Bridge:  v,  193. 

As  a  fond  mother:  v,  302. 
With  How  Sad  Steps,  O 
Moon!:  ix,  61. 

Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese : 

v,  173,  174. 

Characterized  by  Stedman:  ix, 

305- 

Sonnet,  The  (Gilder):  v,  168. 
Sonnet,  The  (Rossetti) :  v, 

170. 

Sonnet,  The  (Wordsworth) :  v, 
169. 

Southey,  Robert. 

Mentioned:  I,  284;  ix,  200, 
215. 

Quoted :  v,  27. 

Spectator,  The. 

History  of:  II,  125. 

Essays  from:  11,  126-159. 
Importance  of:  x,  88. 
Spencer,  Herbert:  ix,  244. 


Spenser,  Edmund. 

Biography:  ix,  69-73;  plan 

of  the  Faerie  Queene;  com¬ 
ments  on;  selections  from: 

ix,  74-96;  Spenser’s  person¬ 
ality;  poetic  power;  style; 
influence:  ix,  96-100. 

Selections:  Golden  Fetters: 

iv,  58. 

Astrophel  (selections  from) 

v,  104. 

Epithalamium  (stanzas 
from) :  ix,  70. 

The  Red  Cross  Knight  and 
the  Dragon:  ix,  77. 

Una  and  the  Lion:  ix,  92. 

Mentioned:  ix,  57,  143,  144; 

x,  251,  252,  253,  264. 
Quoted:  vm,  17;  ix,  33,  69. 

Spenserian  Stanza:  iv,  27. 
Sprague,  Charles:  hi,  275. 
Selection:  The  Fate  of  the 

Indians:  in,  275. 

Stanzas  Written  in  Dejection: 
iv,  75- 

Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence. 
Mentioned:  vm,  300. 

Quoted:  v,  48,  288;  ix,  246, 
298,  305,  306. 

Steele,  Richard. 

Mentioned:  n,  125,  126,  168. 
Quoted:  n,  126-128. 

Steevens,  George. 

Quoted:  vi,  178. 

Sterling,  John. 

The  Two  Oceans:  iv,  153. 
Sterne,  Laurence:  ix,  192. 

Mentioned:  1,  294. 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis:  ix, 
285. 

Selections:  Memories  and  Por¬ 
traits:  11,  163. 
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Picture  Books  in  Winter: 
iv,  251. 

Mentioned:  11,  318. 

Stewart,  Dugald. 

Quoted:  11,  308. 

Stoddard,  Richard  H. 

Mentioned:  viii,  300. 

Story-Telling:  viii,  189. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher. 

Influence  of  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin;  other  works:  viii, 
281-282. 

Structure  and  Interpretation 
of  Poetry,  Studies  in. 

The  structure  of  poetry:  iv, 

15. 

The  interpretation  of  poetry: 
iv,  31. 

The  poet’s  inspiration:  iv,  48. 

The  poet’s  moods:  iv,  75. 

Structure  of  Poetry,  The. 

Meter:  how  produced;  kinds 
of  feet;  varieties  of  verse: 
iv,  15-24- 

Rhyme:  how  constituted;  var¬ 
iety  in  rhyme  scheme;  allit¬ 
eration;  rhyme  royal;  ottiva 
rima;  Spenserian  stanza: 
iv,  25-27. 

Studies:  iv,  28-30. 

Studies:  i,  21,  60,  103,  149, 
155;  ii»  35,  40,  61,  118, 
140,  148,  160,  219;  hi,  16, 
134,  255;  iv,  28,  33,  36, 
39,  46,  99,  102;  v,  41, 

158,  162,  164;  vi,  148,  251; 
vn,  14,  17,  183,  223;  VIII, 
108,  262,  285,  301;  ix,  34, 
52,  101,  115,  145,  157,  176, 
193,  216,  237,  273,  308. 

Style,  Study  of:  Volume  VII- 

Unity:  vn,  n. 

Descriptive  power:  vii,  183. 


Method  for  teaching  of:  vii, 
271. 

Phrasal  Power:  viii,  15. 
Musical  Power:  viii,  65. 
Emotional  Power:  viii,  93. 
Sumner,  Charles:  viii,  280. 
Supplementary  Reading:  i,  293; 

11,  316;  vi,  254. 

Sweet  and  Low:  iv,  50. 

Mentioned:  x,  122,  123. 
Swift,  Jonathan. 

Biography:  ix,  154;  style:  ix, 
166. 

Selections  from  Gulliver’s 
Travels:  ix,  157-166. 
Mentioned:  ix,  153,  17 1;  x, 
262. 

Quoted:  ix,  167,  168. 
Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles. 
Selection:  William  Shakes¬ 

peare:  v,  186. 

Mentioned:  ix,  307. 
Swinton,  William. 

Quoted:  iv,  199. 

Synecdoche:  ii,  24;  in,  272. 
Examples  of:  x,  80. 

Tables.  (See  Outlines  and 
Tables.) 

Taine,  H.  A. 

Quoted:  iv,  303;  v,  47. 
Taylor,  Bayard. 

Mentioned:  viii,  300. 

Taylor,  Jeremy. 

Mentioned:  ix,  120. 

Tears,  Idle  Tears:  iv,  55. 
Technique  of  the  Drama. 

Quoted  from:  vi,  148. 
Tennyson,  Alfred. 

Biography:  1,  288;  v,  286. 
Selections:  Enoch  Arden:  1, 
121. 

Crossing  the  Bar:  iv,  38. 
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Sweet  and  Low:  iv,  50. 

As  thro’  the  land:  iv,  52. 
Break,  Break,  Break:  iv,  S3. 
Tears,  Idle  Tears:  iv,  55. 

A  Farewell:  iv,  78. 

Ode  on  the  Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington:  iv, 
106. 

The  splendor  falls:  iv,  140. 
Home  they  brought  her 
warrior  dead:  iv,  141. 
Ask  me  no  more:  iv,  142. 
The  Brook:  iv,  160. 

The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade:  iv,  184. 

In  Memoriam  (selections 
from):  v,  54. 

Night:  v,  179. 

The  Revenge:  v,  233. 

Extract  from  Morte  d’ Ar¬ 
thur:  ix,  37. 

Mentioned:  vm,  96,  117;  ix, 
286;  x,  149,  150,  262,  264. 
Quoted:  iv,  51,  S3.  55 ;  vm, 
21. 

Compared  with  Bacon  and 
Lamb:  x,  231-232. 

Test  Questions. 

Introduction  to:  x,  53. 

Lesson  One:  x,  57. 

Lesson  Two:  x,  62. 

Lesson  Three:  x,  67. 

Lesson  Four:  x,  72. 

Lesson  Five:  x,  78. 

Lesson  Six:  x,  82. 

Lesson  Seven :  x,  87. 

Lesson  Eight :  x,  92. 

Lesson  Nine:  x,  98. 

Lesson  Ten:  x,  103. 

Lesson  Eleven:  x,  108. 

Lesson  Twelve:  x,  113. 

Lesson  Thirteen :  x,  120. 

Lesson  Fourteen:  x,  126. 


Lesson  Fifteen:  x,  132. 

Lesson  Sixteen :  x,  138. 

Lesson  Seventeen :  x,  146. 

Lesson  Eighteen :  x,  1 53. 

Lesson  Nineteen:  x,  158. 

Lesson  Twenty:  x,  165. 

Lesson  Twenty-One:  x,  171. 

Lesson  Twenty-Two:  x,  178. 

Lesson  Twenty-Three:  x,  183. 

Lesson  Twenty-Four:  x,  192. 

Lesson  Twenty-Five:  x,  199. 

Lesson  Twenty-Six:  x,  206. 

Lesson  Twenty-Seven:  x,  209. 

Lesson  Twenty-Eight:  x,  216. 

Lesson  Twenty-Nine:  x,  221. 

Lesson  Thirty:  x,  229. 

Lesson  Thirty-One:  x,  236. 

Lesson  Thirty-Two:  x,  244. 

Lesson  Thirty-Three:  x,  250. 

Lesson  Thirty-Four:  x,  257. 

Lesson  Thirty-Five:  x,  261. 

Thackeray,  William  Make¬ 
peace. 

Biography;  works;  tempera¬ 
ment  and  genius:  ix,  275- 
279;  as  an  essayist:  ix, 
272. 

Mentioned:  11,  317;  x,  265. 

Quoted:  vn,  302;  ix,  278. 

Theaters. 

In  the  Elizabethan  Age; 
structure  of;  nature  and 
duration  of  plays:  ix,  111. 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle 
walls:  iv,  140. 

Discussion  of:  x,  132-134. 

Thomson,  Daniel  G. 

Quoted:  1,  296. 

Thoreau,  Henry  David. 

Eccentric  life;  character;  love 
of  nature;  extract  from 
Wild  Apples;  limitations  as 
a  writer:  vm,  272-277. 
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Those  Evening  Bells:  iv,  152. 
Three  Ravens,  The:  v,  201. 
Threnodia :  v,  36. 

Study  of:  v,  41. 

Studies  on:  v,  158. 

Musical  power  shown  in:  vii, 
249. 

Discussed:  x,  147-149. 

To  a  Mountain  Daisy:  iv,  134. 
To  a  Mouse:  iv,  13 1. 

To  a  Waterfowl:  iv,  128. 

Mentioned:  x,  127,  128. 

To  Blossoms:  ix,  134. 

To  Daffodils:  vm,  62. 

To  Helen:  iv,  62. 

To  Mary  in  Heaven:  iv,  67. 

To  One  in  Paradise:  iv,  63. 

To  Sleep:  vm,  80. 

To  the  Cuckoo:  iv,  101. 

Studies:  iv,  102. 

To  the  Daisy:  iv,  122. 

To  the  Dandelion:  iv,  123. 

Mentioned:  x,  128,  129. 
Tragedy. 

The  first  English:  VI,  213; 

modern:  vi,  213, 

Macbeth:  vi,  13. 

Trailing  Arbutus:  v,  190. 
Transcendentalism. 

Origin  of;  defined  by  George 
Ripley;  Brook  Farm;  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  movement:  vm, 
266  and  following. 

Twain,  Mark  (Samuel  L.  Clem¬ 
ens.) 

Mentioned:  vm,  300. 
Twenty-third  Psalm,  The:  vm, 
76. 

Musical  power  shown  in:  x, 
223-224. 

Twickenham  Ferry:  vm,  78. 
Two  Oceans,  The:  iv,  153. 


Mentioned:  134,  135. 

Two  Rivers,  The:  v,  192. 

Mentioned:  x,  169. 

Tyndale,  William. 

Translation  of  the  Bible; 

death:  vm,  43-44. 

Selections:  The  Lord’s  Prayer : 
ix,  45. 

The  Magnificat:  ix,  45. 
Tyndall,  John. 

Mentioned:  ix,  245. 

Udall,  Nicholas. 

Mentioned:  Vi,  213. 

Ugly  Duckling,  The:  1,  215. 
Outline  for  teaching  of:  1, 
231. 

Ulrici,  Hermann. 

Quoted:  vi,  189. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

Mentioned:  ill,  12. 

Influence  in  anti-slavery 
movement:  vm,  281. 
Unitarianism. 

Rise  of;  rapid  spread  of: 

vm,  265-266. 

Mentioned:  vm,  249. 

Unities,  The  Three:  vi,  21  i. 

In  Macbeth:  x,  198, 

Unity. 

In  a  short  poem:  vii,  xi. 

In  a  narrative:  vii,  19,  242. 
In  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth: 
x,  204. 

In  To  a  Mountain  Daisy:  x, 
205. 

In  Self-Reliance:  x,  207. 
Importance  of:  x,  207. 

Use  of  Pictures,  The:  viii, 
207. 

Vale  of  Avoca ,  The:  vm,  77. 
Discussion  of:  x,  224-225. 
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Van  Dyke,  Henry. 

Mentioned:  n,  319. 

Vergil. 

Mentioned:  ix,  108. 

Very,  Jones:  viii,  270. 

Victor  and  Vanquished:  v,  163. 

Study  of:  v,  164. 

Victorian  Age,  The:  ix,  238. 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman.  (See 
Piers  Plowman ,  Vision  of.) 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  The. 
Outline  for  teaching  of:  viii, 
164. 

Quotations  from:  VIII,  170, 
171,  172,  173- 

Walker,  Hugh. 

Quoted:  v,  289. 

Walton,  Izaak:  ix,  120. 
Selection  from:  The  Corn- 
pleat  Angler:  ix,  12 1. 
Ward,  Mrs.  Humphrey. 

Mentioned:  ix,  285. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley:  ii, 
260. 

Selection:  Making  Maple 

Sugar:  11,  260. 

Webster,  Daniel. 

Biography:  in,  33. 

Selections:  Reply  to  Hayne: 
hi,  39- 

First  Speech:  in,  292. 
Mentioned:  1,  67;  11,  14;  in, 
13,  15,  29,  30,  32;  viii,  99; 
x,  104,  105,  106,  107,  114. 
Quoted:  vii,  296. 

Wee  Willie  Winkie:  1,  175. 
Outline  for  teaching  of:  1, 
257- 

Discussion  of:  x,  72-73. 
Mentioned:  in,  12. 

Welsh,  Jane. 

Mentioned:  ix,  261. 


Wendell,  Barrett. 

Quotation  from  Literary  His¬ 
tory  of  America:  viii,  283. 

Westminster  Abbey:  viii,  42. 

Descriptive  power  shown  in: 
x,  229-230. 

What  Are  the  Wild  Waves  Say¬ 
ing ?:  vii,  252. 

Outline  for  teaching  of:  vii, 

253. 

When  She  Comes  Home:  v,  189. 

Discussion  of:  x,  164. 

Whipple,  Edwin  P. 

Mentioned:  11,  318. 

Quoted:  1,  295,  300;  hi,  32; 
ix,  231. 

White,  Joseph  Blanco. 

Night  and  Death:  v,  176. 

Whitman,  Walt. 

Mentioned:  viii,  300. 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf. 

Biography:  iv,  275;  connec- 
nection  with  anti-slavery 
movement;  rank  as  poet: 
viii,  282-283;  dates  of  prin¬ 
cipal  events  in  life  of:  viii, 
289. 

Selection :  Extracts  from 

Snowbound:  iv,  49,  50. 

Mentioned:  n,  14;  iv,  48;  x, 
239,  243. 

Widow  and  Her  Son,  The:  vii, 
226. 

Musical  power  shown  in:  vii, 
248;  viii,  69. 

Discussion  of:  x,  219. 

Mentioned:  viii,  88. 

Wigglesworth,  Rev.  Michael: 
viii,  245. 

Wilde,  Robert. 

Quoted:  v,  16. 

William  Shakespeare :  v,  186. 

William  Tell. 

Introduction  to:  vi,  259. 


* 
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Extracts  from:  vi,  263. 
Outline  for  the  teaching  of: 
vi,  284. 

William  the  Conqueror:  ix, 
IS- 

Willis,  Nathaniel  Parker: 

viii,  260-261. 

Willis,  Sara  Payson.  (See 
Fern,  Fanny.) 

Wilson,  John. 

Quoted:  1,  287. 

Wind  and  Stream,  The:  1 V,  154. 

Mentioned:  x,  135. 

With  How  Sad  Steps,  O  Moon ! 

ix,  61. 

Wolfe,  Charles. 

Mary:  v,  19. 

WOODBERRY,  GEORGE  E. 

Quoted:  iv,  281. 

Woodworth,  Samuel:  v,  257. 
Selection:  The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket:  v,  257. 
Wordsworth,  William. 
Biography:  iv,  295. 

Selections:  The  Daffodils:  iv, 

32. 

She  Was  a  Phantom  of  De¬ 
light:  iv,  60. 

To  the  Cuckoo:  iv,  101. 


Ode  to  Duty:  iv,  103. 

To  the  Daisy:  iv,  122. 

My  Heart  Leaps  Up:  iv, 
139. 

The  Solitary  Reaper:  iv, 
158. 

Bereavement:  v,  19. 
Composed  Upon  the  Beach 
Near  Calais:  v,  165. 

The  Sonnet:  v,  169. 
Personal  Talk:  v,  179,  180, 
181. 

Mosgiel  Farm:  v,  185. 
Composed  Upon  Westmin¬ 
ster  Bridge:  v,  193. 

To  Sleep:  viii,  80. 
Mentioned:  1,  284,  285;  11, 
14;  viii,  98;  ix,  200,  215, 
236;  x,  264. 

Quoted:  iv,  295,  300;  viii,  19, 
21. 

Work,  Carlyle’s  Gospel  of:  ix, 
266. 

Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,  The:  v, 
229. 

Wyclif,  John. 

Extract  from  translation  of 
the  bible;  ix,  25. 
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